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WHY FARMERS ARE LEAVING THE FARM 


Survey by Department of Agriculture Shows Causes of Drift to Cities 


Pe ©yEFORE discussing the whys and where- 

B fores of the case, let us get before us a 

summary of just what is known about 

| the decrease of the farm people in the United 
States. 

On April 13, 1923, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture issued a press release to 
the effect that, during the calendar year 1922, 
the farm population decreased approximately 
460,000. This was the first positive statement 
on the matter. July 10, 1925, another release 
from the department stated that during the 
year 1924, the farm population decreased 182,- 
000. April 7, 1926, another statement from the 
same source was to the effect that during 1925 
there was a loss of 479,000 farm people, and 
April 20, 1927, another release that during 
1926 there was a drop of 649,000 persons in the 

‘farm population. Moreover, the United States 
Bureau of the Census found, in its agricultural 
eensus of 1925, that there were 2,000,000 fewer 

- people living on farms than the United States 
census of population showed in 1920, that is, an 
average decrease of 400,000 per year for the 
five-year period. 

The loss, moreover, was found due to losses in 
the following states: Maine, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkan- 
sas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Montana, 
Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Utah, Oregon; that is, every state but 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, North Dakota, Nevada, 
Washington and California. 


Was It Due to Post-War Depression? 


Official attention having been thus called to 
losses of farm people during the post-war pe- 
riod, it was a very natural conclusion that the 
whole situation as to decrease and loss was an 
outgrowth of post-war depression, low prices, 
and general hard times for agriculture. ‘This 
view probably is the prevailing one at the pres- 
ent time in the minds of the public generally. 
But there are some additional facts bearing on 


the case which have had no large circulation. 


Let us take a look at these facts. 

The United States Bureau of the Census, in 
1926, made a careful estimate of the farm popu- 
lation of 1910, which indicated a net loss of 
' 463,000 persons in the whole farm population 
_ of the United States in the decade 1910-1920, 
the loss being due to actual losses in farm peo- 
| ple during the. decade in the following states: 
@Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
_ setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
| New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illi- 
| Rois, Michigan, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, 

Nebraska, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 

ginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, Mis- 

sissippi, Oklahoma, Texas and New Mexico. 
Another series of facts should be taken into 
account at this point, namely, in a comparison 
of the United States census figures of rural 
population (the actual figures, not the esti- 
mated) for 1910 with those of 1920, it is found 
that there was an actual loss in rural popula- 
tion in the following states: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
_Towa, Missouri, Kansas, Delaware, Maryland, 
Tennessee, Mississippi and Nevada. 
- The ‘‘rural’’ population, it will be recalled, 
ntains not only the farm population, but also 


By C. J. Galpin 


the village and town population in places of 
less than 2,500. There is a very high degree of 
probability, if anyone will carefully look into 
these figures, that the above losses took place 
in the farm population and not in the village 
and town part of the rural population. 

But there is another series of facts to be 
reckoned with. The United States census shows 
that in the decade from 1880 to 1890 there was 
a decrease in the rural population of Vermont 
and New York states; in the decade, 1890-1900, 
in Maine, Vermont, New York, New Jersey, 
Ohio, Kansas; in the decade, 1900-1910, in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, New York, 


Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri. A care-. 


ful consideration of the figures for incorpo- 
rated towns and villages of less than 2,500 will 
convinet one that it was the farm population 
element in the rural population which lost in 
all these states in these decades. 





KEEP THE GOOD FARMER ON THE 
FARM 


Some weeks ago, we commented on the 
advice, ‘‘Send the poor farmer to town,”’ 
and asked whether it was the poor farmer 
who was going. Our experience indicates 
that as a result of low farm income, too 
many of our first-class farmers are going 
to town. If the drift to the city is taking 
our efficient farmers along with inefficient 
farmers, then both the country and the na- 
tion are losing. 


Doctor Galpin, of the Department of Ag- 
riculture, has been in charge of a survey 
designed to dig into the facts of this situa- 
tion. In this article, he reports the results 
and suggests that to stop this city-ward 
drift of the farm’s best people, we need not 
only more income for the farmer but bet- 
ter ways of converting that income into 
comfortable homes and fine rural commu- 
nities, 











This new line of figures adds something to 
our information. Decreases in farm population 
are by no means exclusively a phenomenon of 
post-war depression; and what is very signifi- 
cant, decreases began in some states in the dec- 
ade 1880-1890, in still more states in the decade 
1890-1900, and in more states still in the decade 
1900-1910. Perhaps the most significant part of 
this information is that not only eastern states 
which sent their farmers west are among these 
losers, but strong agricultural states of the mid- 
west. A further important coincidence may be 
noted, namely, that these losses were taking 
place in the rich lands of the mid-west, during 
the very years of the rapid increase of tenancy 
in those states. 

The whole case of movement of people from 
farms to cities, with consequent net losses of 
farm population, is widened by this additional 
set of figures; and now any broad discussion of 
why people leave farming and what kind of 
people they are that leave, must cope with the 
fact that the net loss of farm population is a 
phenomenon beginning in some states forty 
years ago; beginning in some of the great ag- 
ricultural states of the Mississippi valley dur- 





ing periods of prosperity and a high rate of 
increase in tenancy. 

The outstanding result of these figures is 
that recent losses in farm population in the 
post-war period are grave accentuations in hard 
times for agriculture of a rural social phenom- 
enon which has its rise in a cause, or set of 
subtle causes, not yet very clearly defined. 

A recent investigation carried on by the 
United States Department of Agriculture into 


‘the cases of 2,745 farmers who in recent years 


left farming for city work and life, may throw 
some light upon what sort of farmers and peo- 
ple they are who leave. First, let us see why 
these farmers, representing every state in the , 
Union, left farming. There are four main rea- 
sons given: (1) High cost of farm production, 
37 per cent; (2) physical disabilities, 25 per 
cent; (3) to give children better schooling, 11 
per cent; (4) accumulated competency suffi- 
cient to live in city, 2.5 per cent. Secondly, 
what kind of people were they? Obviously, the 
Department of Agriculture could not ask these 
farmers whether they were inefficient farmers, 
but the following facts will give some clues to 
their character. 

1. On the whole, they were farmers of long 
standing, that is, from nine to thirty-nine years. 

2. More than half of them still hold title to 
their farms. 

3. One-third had operated farms of 100 to 
174 acres; one-sixth, farms of from 175° to 259 
acres; another sixth, farms of from 260 to 499 
acres. 

4. One-third of the owners had had some 
high school training, while about half of them 
had been thru eight grades of school, and their 
Wives made about the same showing. 


The Sort of Folks That Left the Farm 


Putting two and two together, it is fair to 
say that among those who left farming because 
of the ‘‘high cost of production,’’ there were 
both the inefficient farmer and the unfortunate 
farmer; because of ‘‘physical disabilities,’’ 
there were both poor farmers and good farmers, 
whether you count ‘‘poor’’ by the financial test 
or the efficiency test; because of ‘‘ poor school 
facilities in the country,’’ there were farmers 
who appreciated education ; because of an ‘‘ac- 
cumulated competency,’’ there were prosperous 
farmers who were presumably efficient. 

Now what are the salient points in this drop 
in farm population, and what are the inferences 
to be drawn from the facts presented ? 

In the first place, there is a force, or there 
are forces which operate to decrease the farm 
population in good times and bad times, and 
it behooves us all to scrutinize the forces at 
work in rural life to discover the underlying’ 
cause or causes. The three well-known forces 
tending to reduce the amount of man-labor on 
farms necessary for the production of a fixed 
total product are doubtless somewhat related 
to the cause we are looking for, namely: (1) 
The transfer of many agricultural processes 
from farms to towns and cities; (2) the mech- 
anization of the agricultural industry; (3) the 
introduction of scientific efficiency into farm 
practices. These forces have been at work in 
good times and bad, and laborers made unneces- 
sary for a fixed amount of production, having 
had their farm roots cut out from under, have 


. moved away from farming—sometimes with a 


mind which is aware of the real cause, some- 
times with a mind very far from the real cause. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that an 
equilibrium of the farm population was 


first reached in those (Concluded on page 43) Pass 
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THE FLOOD BILL 


ERHAPS we will have to have another flood 
on the Mississippi before any satisfactory 
legislation is put thru congress. There has been 
a head-on collision between the administration 
plan and the plan proposed by the congres- 
sional committee, and no signs at the moment 
that a satisfactory compromise can be worked 
out. Meanwhile some of the levees washed out 
by the last flood are unrepaired and every day 
brings nearer the menace of high water in the 
spring. 

It has seemed to us that the southern people 
have really asked far too little from the start 
on this Mississippi affair. Except for the help 
from the Red Cross, which, fine tho it was, was 
only a drop in the bucket of the needs of flood 
sufferers, they have tried to take care of the 
immediate needs in the flooded country with- 
out asking for outside aid. There should have 

. been a special session of congress and an im- 
mediate appropriation of some millions, not for 
flood control but simply to help the farmers 
in the flood area to get their buildings repaired 
and to get a start in livestock again. This was 
not done. The folks along thé river are get- 
ting along as best they can and with very little 
complaint. 

They are asking, however, that the flood con- 
trol of the Mississippi be recognized as a na- 
tional problem and that the federal government 
take charge of the management and the expense 
of preventing future floods. The administra- 
tion plan, on the other hand, insists that the 
territory along the river pay part of the cost 
of river improvements. To this the answer of 
some of the southern states is, first, that the 
partly ruined lands along the river are in no 
shape to pay assessments of any sort; and, sec- 
ond, that they ought not to be compelled to pay 
any even if they were able, since the river does 
not drain their land from the rain that falls on 
it, but carries off the overflow from states far- 
ther north. 

The congressional committee takes a more 
generous, perhaps too generous, a view of the 
flood control situation. It is quite willing to 
turn everything over to the federal government 

_and to provide for levees and spillways by con- 

gressional appropriation. There is a feeling, 








however, that the committee may have taken in 
too much territory in making its plans. It has 
provided for flood control work in many of 
the tributaries of the Mississippi. In some 
eases the suspicion has been raised that there 
is more interest in creating a chance to spend 
federal money in some congressional districts 
than in helping to take eare of the flood 
problem. 

The main outlines of the congressional bill 
seem to be satisfactory to the south, and prob- 
ably would make fairly sure that we have no 
repetition of the 1927 flood. So long as it ap- 
pears that a number of districts on the out- 
skirts of the flood area are hanging on the 
bandwagon in order to get funds for their own 
use, the administration argument against the 
congressional measure will have a good deal of 
support. With the suspicious pork barrel fea- 
tures removed, the bill ought to go thru both 
houses whether the administration likes it or 
not. 

The first paragraph of the bill is perhaps the 
best recommendation for its passage. It states 
as the purpose of the bill: ; 

‘To prevent destructive floods which cause 
the loss of life and property, interrupt inter- 
state commerce, or delay the United States 
mails; and to prevent the recurrence of a flood 
such as that of the Mississippi river in 1927, 
which resulted in the loss of more than 246 
lives, drowned out hundreds of cities, towns 
and villages, drove 700,000 people from their 
homes, rendering them objects of charity de- 
pending upon the Red Cross and other agen- 
cies, inundated 18,000 square miles, destroyed 
1,500,000 farm animals, caused losses amount- 
ing to many hundreds of millions_of dollars, 
suspended interstate freight and passenger 
traffic, prevented telegraph and telephone com- 
munication, delayed the United States mails, 
and paralyzed industry and commeree.”’ 

The estimated loss from the 1927 flood was 
$450,000,000. Alongside this, the appropria- 


tion asked for doesn’t look very big. 





BONDS—AND DEAD MARINES 

ECRETARY WILBUR, in a speech which 

attempted to justify the expenditure of 
$740,000,000 for the construction of new war- 
ships, pointed out the other day the beneficial 
uses to which the armed forces of the United 
States are put. Among other things he said: 
‘*Did you notice that the civil war in Nicaragua 
stopped when President Coolidge said that if 
they didn’t stop it, he would—by force ?”’ 

The report of this speech in the New York 
Times was by a queer irony of newspaper make- 
up put next to a dispatch from Managua, Nic- 
aragua. The dispatch stated: 

‘‘No major conflict between the marines and 
the Sandinistas is likely in the near future, al- 
tho accidental encounters between the outlaws 
and our patrols is possible at any time, it was 
said today at the headquarters of the Second 
Brigade. 

‘‘The marines have practically given up hope 
of getting General Augustino Sandino into a 
decisive battle, by which they could eliminate 
him by one blow, and are now putting their 
hope in a virtual war of attrition, if Sandino’s 
case is to be finished within the next few 
months.”’ 

Since then a skirmish between the Nicara- 
guans and the marines has been reported, with 
five marines dead and more wounded. 

Before the intervention of the United States, 
there was a civil war in Nicaragua between dif- 
ferent factions. Since the intervention, war 
has continued, but with this difference: There 
is a Nicaraguan faction on one side and Ameri- 
can marines on the other. The change doesn’t 
seem to-us to be one for the better. 

‘We wonder how many more boys who wanted 





to ‘‘join the marines and see the world’’ are 
fated to see that world come to an end for them 
in the flash of a rifle in a Nicaraguan swamp. 
Let the bond houses of New York collect the in. 
terest on their bonds themselves. It is their 
war. But bring the American boys home, 





1908 AND 1928 


NE of our old subscribers wrote us the other 
day, ‘‘I hate to see you changing from a 
farm paper to a story paper. Compare the pa- 
per now with twenty years ago and see the 
change.”’ 

We have done just that. 
January, 1928, and compared it with January 
issues of 1908. Twenty years ago we ran 184 
columns of reading matter; this January we 
ran 345 columns. Twenty years ago we used 
35 illustrations; this year we had 68. In the 
field of production, we ran 74.8 columns twenty 
years ago and 95.1 columns this January. On 
the business side of farming, including our 
market page, the Service Bureau, co-operative 
marketing and farm management, we ran 14.9 
columns in 1908 and 57.9 this year. 

In the home and community field the gain 
has been the greatest, with a total of 35.2 col- 
umns in January in 1908 and 145.5 in Janu. 
ary, 1928. Under the head of home and com- 
munity we find that there were less than half 
as many departments as we now have; that the 
Home Department itself oceupied less than half 
as much space as now and that the big Boys’ 
and Girls’ Section didn’t exist at all then. 

Our subscriber seemed to feel that we have 
been giving a disproportionate amount of space 
to fietion and to articles of general interest. 
Twenty years ago we had only 3.1 columns that 
could be classed in this way, while this January 
we had 35.9. The increase in features of this 
sort was nearly 33 columns, but it should be 
noted also that the total increase in columns of 
reading matter was 161 columns. Likewise, 
dirt copy increased nearly 20 columns; the 
business side of farming went up over 40 col- 
umns. There has been a big increase in the 
amount of space given to fictional features, but 
the inerease in other lines has been even 
greater. . 

A good many of our old subseribers have 
copies of Wallaces’ Farmer of a number of 
years back stored away in the attic. It would 
be interesting to get out one of the old copies 
some day and check it over with one of the 1928 
issues. 





THE CONSUMER AND FARM LEGIS- 
LATION 


PPONENTS of the MeNary-Haugen bill) 

and the debenture bill frequently present 
in debate pictures of an enraged mob of con- 
sumers storming the capital in resentment at 
the increased price of foodstuffs, due to the 
passage of farm legislation. As a matter of 
fact, the ordinary consumer would hardly know 
—so far as his food bill is concerned—that any 
new farm bills had gone thru. There would be 
in some cases a very slight increase, but the 
main items in food costs now are not the farm- 
er’s share, but the amounts that go for process 
ing, transportation and distribution. 

For instance, according to a recent report of 
the Federal Trade Commission, the wheat im 
the average 8.5-eent loaf of bread costs only 
1.15 cents. Under the debenture plan there 
would be a 21-cent increase in the price of a 
bushel of wheat at once; and yet this increase 
would amount to only .15 of a cent increase in 
the cost of the wheat required to make a loaf of 
bread. Possibly bakers may raise the price of 
bread a cent to make up for it, but the con- 
sumer can hardly blame that on the farmer. 


We have taken of 
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PREPARATION AND PREVENTION 


AS’ OUR big army and navy men talk about 
the necessity of keeping peace with other 
nations by means of building bigger navies and 
maintaining bigger armies, it might be well to 
consider what one old soldier says of prepared- 
ness as a means of preventing war. This man 
declares : 

‘‘We no longer agree, without qualification, 
that the best way of preventing war is to pre- 
pare for it. Instead of preventing war, we 
know that preparations are apt to precipitate 
it. Never in history were preparations so com- 
plete or so widespread as during the fifty or 
sixty years previous to 1914, and yet never were 
wars so frequent as in that period. War has 
become a wholly detestable thing; is almost, if 
not quite, as disastrous to victor as to van- 
quished. 

‘‘T suggest that every man and woman should 
energetically support all efforts made for de- 
yising some more sensible and humane way of 
composing international differences than the 
destruetive and futile methods upon which re- 


* liance has hitherto been unsuccessfully placed. 


This suggestion happens to represent the only 
conelusion I can reach after a military career 
eovering a period of exactly fifty years—a 
period during which I was for some twenty 
years closely connected with the highest coun- 
eils of state, in which, in some form or other, 
international questions of armaments and war 
were daily under consideration. I therefore 
give the result of my: experiences for what it 
may be worth. It is, at any rate,-more in ac- 
cord with prevailing sentiment and financial 


conditions than out-of-date platitudes urging 


the necessity of maintaining strong fighting 
forees.”’ 

This statement comes from a man whose mili- 
tary experience happens to be a great deal 
greater than any of those folks in congress who 
are now urging larger appropriations for the 
army and the navy. It comes from Field Mar- 
shal Sir William Robertson, from 1915 to 1918 
chief of the imperial general staff of the Brit- 
ish army. He was talking to his own people, 
to Great Britain, in these remarks, but they 
apply equally well to countries like France. 
Japan, Italy and the United States, all of 
which are apparently setting out on an arma- 
ment race which will make the one that wound 
up in the smash of 1914 look like small potatoes. 





NO PLACE FOR SECRECY 


WE STILL find a few managers of ¢co-oper- 

atives and a few directors who believe 
that the way to run a concern of this sort is to 
keep the membership as much in the dark as 
possible. More sensible managers and directors 
have found that this is the best way to invite 
dissension, decrease patronage and ineur bank- 
ruptey. J. W. Jones, of the Department of 


Agriculture, made a good statement on this 


the other day which is worth reading by onyone 
who has any connection with a co-operative in- 
stitution. Mr. Jones said: 

“*‘Seerecy is bad policy. Members often get 
notions and then communicate these notions as 
facts and these supposed facts may be more 


_ unfavorable than the real facts, but on these 
~~ the membership acts and reacts. Recent studies 
‘in membership relations have shown, for ex-, 


ample, that when co-operatives have not pub- 
lished information regarding salaries paid their 
officers, members have imagined that the sala- 


_ Ties were as much as five times what they ac- 


tually were and have criticised the management 
for being extravagant in the matter of paying 
the officers. No matter how unfavorable the 
facts are which are concealed, in the absence of 
Teal information, rumors will greatly exagger- 
te the situation and the atmosphere of sus- 
Picion and distrust resulting will be even more 
amaging than the unfavorable truth.”’ 

_A co-operative that follows the policy of tell- 





ing its members the truth will have its trou- 
bles but it will get over them. The main asset 
of any co-operative is the confidence of its 
members. A policy of secrecy puts that asset 
on the junk heap. 








I Odds and Ends 














T WASHINGTON last week, I found the 
MeNary-Haugen bill in an in-between state 
and had an opportunity to see some of the farm 
leaders at work in a conference of their own, 


trying to agree on what amendments to offer 
to Congressman Haugen. It was hard for these 
individualistic farm leaders too sink their own 
points of view in the larger welfare, but they 
did so manfully. In this kind of thing, Bill 
Settle, of Indiana; Bill Hirth, of Missouri, and 
Chester Davis, of Illinois, are invaluable. They 
are vigorous men, but they have learned how to 
smooth out differences of opinion. 

The equalization fee now seems to be safe, 
altho for a time it seemed that the administra- 
tion forees had it knocked out. There are a 
number of Republicans of the old school who 
come from farm districts, and who voted for 
the bill last year, but who nevertheless would 
like to balk at the first opportunity. It is only 
the fear of the farmers back home which keeps 
them from it. They find it uncomfortable to re- 
sist the power of the administration. 

Some of these folks are going to try to keep 
their record clean with the farmer by finally 
voting for the bill, but in the meantime they 
will do all they ean to knock out the equaliza- 
tion fee, in an effort to get a bill which they 
are sure Coolidge will sign, and which they hope 
will produce farm prosperity by the subsidy 
route, long enough for them to get elected. I 
have always felt that men of this sort were be- 
neath contempt, but when you meet them and 
listen’ to them, you find that they are fine fel- 
lows in many other ways. They simply don’t 
have as fundamental a loyalty to the long-time 
agricultural welfare as they have to Republican 
machine politics. Men of this sort will change 
as fast as the farmers out in the country make 
them change or eome home. 

Every one tells me that the revised MeNary- 
Haugen bill will pass both houses in March. 
The senate vote may be over two-thirds and 
the house majority should be fully as large as 
last year. Most folks think that the president 
will veto it again, and that while the senate 
ean probably pass it over the veto, there is some 
doubt whether the house can do so. Some say 
that the new bill meets the constitutional ob- 
jections urged last year, and that the president 
ean sign it without stultifying himself. I hope 
he will, because I believe that the bill will in- 
erease the income of Iowa farmers by $100,- 
000,000 within the first year of real operation. 

The old-line Republicans claim that the Me- 
Nary-Haugen bill is being put over by a disrep- 
utable combination of Democrats and Lowden 
Republicans, both of them interested in polities 
rather than farmers. One man believes this so 
sineerely that he challenged me to tell the farm- 
ers of Iowa that the equalization fee is a tax. 
I told him that in my opinion the equalization 
fee provided for compulsory co-operation on 
the basis of each unit of product: paying its 
share of the cost of disposing of the surplus of 
the product. I admitted that in backwoods sec- 
tions certain farmers might look on the equal- 
ization fee as a tax, and that congressmen from 
such districts might have some trouble in vot- 
ing for the fee. I refused to admit that the 
MeNary-Haugen bill is being sent to the presi- 
dent to veto merely to help Lowden’s cause. The 
principle involved in the MeNary-Haugen bill 
is bigger than any presidential candidate or 
any political party, and the quicker both Demo- 
cratic and Republican politicians realize this, 
the better it will be for them and the farmers. 





SPENT an hour or two with Ed Cunning- 

ham, farmer member of the Federal Reserve 
Board, in his office in the treasury building, 
overlooking the White House lawn. Ed is 
about forty pounds thinner than in his more 
robust Iowa Farm Bureau days. He has been 
studying the operations of the Federal Reserve 
Board with great care, and I believe that he 
has been representing the cause. of agriculture. 
during the past year with both courage and dis- 
cretion. 





FIND in both Washington and New York 

much complaint about unemployment. Prob- 
ably there are a million more people out of work 
this winter than a year ago. The situation in 
New York seems to be especially bad, because 
the tremendous building program has suddenly 
stopped. There are fewer people at work now 
than eight or nine years ago, because machinery 
has made it possible to get along with fewer 
workmen. More of them go to high school and 
college. In spite of the present unemployment, 
which is causing serious diseomfort to several 
million people, the fact remains that the city 
situation still enjoys a relative advantage over 
the farm lay-out. The unemployment situation 
in the cities has not gone far enough to affect 
the demand for farm products, and it is really 
doubtful whether it will do so very soon. Just 
the same, thoughtful city people are becoming 
disturbed, and wondering whether the time has 
come for them to pass thru the ‘‘valley of the 
shadow,’’ even as the farmers. Personally, I 
don’t think that their time has come yet, altho 
I don’t doubt that it will eventually. 





T SEEMS that a book called ‘‘ Farm Relief,’’ 

against the MeNary-Haugen plan, written by 
Professor Boyle, of Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., is being sent ont broadeast. Many corn 
belt legislators are receiving it free of charge 
and so are various newspapers. Who is paying 
the bill? Probably private wire houses on the 
grain exchanges, or perhaps even the grain ex- 
changes themselves. Professor Boyle is a rather 
scholarly man who has “associated with the 
grain exchange people long enough until he 
honestly believes in the merits of the specula- 
tive system. In times® past he has oftentimes 
been a special pleader for the system. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that he should be against 
the MeNary-Haugen bill which is designed to 
reduce speculative fluctuations by centralized 
control of marketing. 

Professor Boyle has a perfect right to his: 
opinions, but corn belt people who receive this 
book free of charge should not allow themselves 
to be misled by the scholarly presentation by a 
Cornell professor. Many of the things he says 
are fundamentally sound and true, but it is im- 
portant for our readers in reading a book of 
this sort to remember the bias. Of course, ev- 
ery one has a bias—Wallaces’ Farmer has a 
bias, no matter how hard we may try to be 
fair. But people who read Wallaces’ Farmer 
know our bias. Those who receive the Boyle 
book free of charge do not know the professor’s 
bias and for that reason I am warning them. 
Our readers should also be warned as to the 
vast sums of money that are likely to be spent 
on anti-McNary-Haugen propaganda by special 
interests during the next six months. It is a 
trying situation when it will be necessary for 
true friends of agriculture to be ‘‘wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves.’’ Perhaps by our 
votes we can rebuke the propagandists and 
show them that their money has been spent in 
vain. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





If there be a God, and our relation to Him is that 
of a child to his father, and we are co-workers with 
Him in feeding the world and helping to m7ke our 
fellow-beings happier and just a little better, there 
is need not merely for thanking Him for His mer- 
cies one day in the year, but every day in every 
year.—Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 
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DO WE NEED CORPORATION FARMING? 


————————— 


An Argument for Putting Corporate Methods into Agricultural Production 


SIDE from the general un- 
favorable conditions under 
which farmers are operating, 


By Scott Rowley 


Professor of Law of Corporations, Drake University 


Such an arrangement, the writer 
believes, would have much to com. 
mend it, would have many features 





~ there. are individual problems and | 
conditions arising from labor short- 
age and high wages, from inade- 
quate financial resources, from poor 
and unscientific management and 
from vartous Other causes. 

To meet the problems of those 
engaged in farm management, and 
also of landlords who have been 
unable to secure satisfactory ten- 
ants, the writer is under the im- 
pression that, in so far as is prac- 
ticable in farming operations, the 
methods of modern business can be 
adopted, and the following plan is 
suggested. ; 
A number of farm owners, resi 
dent or non-resident, in the sa 
vicinity, might organize an operat- 
ing corporation, with small capital 





Here is one side. 


ARE WE READY FOR THIS? 


Corporation farming has had a lot of advertising lately. Here 
is some more. Professor Rowley outlines a fairly conservative plan, 
one that sounds as if it had more chance of working than the usual 
plan of corporation farming. Look it over and see how it strikes you. 

So far as Wallaces’ Farmer is concerned, we doubt if corpora- 
tion farming can or should succeed. It has yet to prove its efficiency. 
With few exceptions, corporation farms have lost money. Farming, 
particularly diversified farming, does not lend itself to the methods 
of the corporation. 

But even if it were efficient, corporation farming would still be 
socially undesirable. We need the family farm; we need the social 
qualities it generates. Love of the land is something too precious 
in the life of a farmer, and in the long life of a nation, to be traded 
for stock in a corporation farm. 

Our readers, however, are entitled to both sides of the question. 
The Voice of the Farm, in coming weeks, will 
probably supply plenty of arguments from our readers on the other. 


which would point to its success, 
From these features, a few will be 
briefly discussed. _ First, there ig 
the element of economy in opera- 
tion. By shifting farm-hands and 
work horses about, as needed, it is 
possible to effect a considerable 
saving per farm, in feed and wages 
as well as in horse investment. The 


tion costs as well, could be reduced 
without material loss in efficiency, 
by a common use of many of the 
more expensive implements. Buying 
and selling in large amounts should 
be a distinct benefit under this sys- 
tem, as compared with the smaller 
separate transactions of the indi- 
vidual operators. 

Under this suggested plan, it 








stock, at least a majority of which 
should be owned by these land own- 
ers. Each such owner and stockholder might 
turn over the personal property on his farm— 
horses, stock, equipment, crops—to the corpo- 
ration, in payment for his shares of stock. A 
competent manager, preferably a graduate of 
an agricultural college, could be hired at a fair 
salary, and a certain percentage of the corpora- 
tion profits, perhaps with an opportunity to 
purchase a certain amount of stock in the cor- 
poration. Each of the land owners could rent 
his farm to the operating corporation, for a cash 
rental, and could also, should he so desire, hire 
his services to the corporation, at the prevailing 
scale of wages for farm-hands. Each of such 
owners could retain his farm residence for his 
own use, and his services could, primarily, be 
utilized on his own farm. In case he might not 
live on the farm, the farm residence could be 
occupied by one of the employes. The idea would 
be that at least one man should, primarily, live 
on and work one farm, but that he should be 


subject to the direction of the manager, who 
might send him, temporarily, to work elsewhere, 


More Money and Easier Conditions 


Why, you may ask, would a land owner, espe- 
cially one who was operating his own farm, sur- 
render his farm, and work for a corporation for 
wages, rather than operate it himself? Prob- 
ably for the same reason that a manufacturer 
will sell his plant, or lease it, to a combination, 
take stock or trust certificates or rental there- 
for, and become an employe of the purchaser 
or renter—that he may make more money and 
find conditions easier and more agreeable to 
him than under the old econditions.. Especially 
is this true when it is considered that it would 
not ordinarily be the successful farmer or land- 
lord who would make the change, but the one 
who had not previously been successful in oper- 
ating or in renting the farm, or one wishing to 
escape the responsibility of management. 


would be altogether possible to ef- 
fect a greater specialization. Dif- 
ferent crops and different kinds of stock could 
be allotted to the different farms, depending 
upon the skill and specialty of each employe 
and upon the soil quality of each farm, without 
detracting, in any measure, from diversified 
farming by the corporation. In addition, there 
would be a manager, with technical training, 
who would have the practical advice of the di- 


rectors of the corporation, and who would cor- 


respond to the technically skilled experts of the 
manufacturing and commercial concerns, yet 
at a comparatively small expense to:-each farm 
unit. 


The plan should appeal to many farmers who . 


have become discouraged with their condition. 
It would provide regular rent for their farms, 
participation in any profits of operation, and, 
to the resident, working owner, a regular wage 
—and all these benefits secured without a sur- 
render of the power of supervision and of a di- 
recting management by the owners. 


HOW ABOUT GROWING MORE BARLEY 


It Is a Better Feed Crop Than Oats, and as Good a Nurse Crop 


or 1923, the acreage of barley grown in 
: Iowa and other corn belt states decreased. 

Apparently, this marked the low point. Nearly 
évery state in the middle-west has shown an 
increase in barley acreage the last three years. 
Is this expansion justified, and will it con- 
tinue? Barley growing appears to be a sound 
and profitable step—especially when it is grown 
as a feed crop to be marketed thru hogs, cattle 
and poultry. Increasing barley acreage, in most 
eases, at least, means a decreased acreage in 
oats. 

The decline in the demand for oats, due to 
a deereased use for horse feed, both on the farm 
and off, meansthat more of the oat crop is 
being used for hogs, cattle and chickens. For 
these classes of livestock, barley is superior in 
many respects. ' 

According to figures which have been com- 
piled by the University of Illinois, the gross 
acre market value of barley was 29 per cent 
more than oats for the ten-year period ending 
in 1925. As a feed crop for producing meat, 
milk and eggs, it should show a still greater 
difference. 

Grinding is essential to the economical use 
of barley as feed. The rapid increase of: cus- 
tom mills in all parts of the corn belt, as well 
as the ownership of efficient grinding machin- 
ery on thousands of farms, has simplified and 
cheapened the getting of barley ready for eco- 
nomical feeding. 

_ As a nurse crop for clover, sweet clover or 
\ alfalfa, barley is superior to any of the small 


FE‘: about twenty years previous to 1922 


grains commonly grown, except early oats, and 
very probably it equals oats in this respect. 
Barley lodges less easily than nearly all oats 
commonly grown, and so is, to that extent, a 
better nurse crop. It is distinctly superior to . 
oats in yield and in the quality of grain on 
soils and in seasons when lodging does the most 
damage to the oat crop. 

Barley, of the higher yielding sorts, is dis- 
tinctly superior to oats in the amount of di- 
gestible animal food that it produces, the major 
consideration on farms where all of the grain 
raised is marketed thru livestock. Oats average 
about 30 per cent hull, barley averages 15 per 
eent. Yields in pounds will show from 10 to 
30 per cent increase over oats for a period of 
years, for the states of Nebraska, Iowa and 
Illinois. This, plus the higher feeding value 
because of less: hull, is enough to justify the 
replacement ofan increasing acreage of oats. 
It is enough to compensate for the unpleasant- 
ness in handling and the lower feeding value 
of the straw. 


Velvet Variety Has Many Advantages 


With the new barbless varieties developed at 
the Minnesota station showing up so favorably 
in Iowa, Nebraska and Illinois, the increase in 
acreage of barley should be hastened. Velvet, 
the first barbless barley put out by the Minne- 
sota station, was widely tried in Iowa last year. 
It proved slightly superior in yielding ability 
to the standard six-row Manchurian barleys. 
In handling, Velvet is clearly a winner. It, 
of course, is not as pleasant to shock or thresh 
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as oats, but numerous growers have classed 
it with winter wheat in handling qualities. 

Another smooth-awned variety developed at 
the Minnesota station, the Glabron, is unusu- 
ally promising. This strain has been a higher 
yielder in the tests conducted than Velvet. It 
is not available in quantity as yet. It appears 
that these, and perhaps other smooth-awned 
sorts, will eventually replace not only the 
barbed Manchurian sorts, but various beard- 
less, hulless and two-rowed barleys in this por- 
tion of the United States. 

For those who are going into barley raising, 
if Velvet can not be purchased at a fairly rea- 
sonable figure, the six-row Manchurian bar- 
leys, such as the Oderbrucker, Silver King and 
Wisconsin Pedigree, are best. The two-rowed 
has a place in the drier parts. The hulless does 
well to produce 60 per cent as much feed as a 
good variety of Manchurian barley, and 80 per 
cent as much as beardless. 


A seeding of two bushels of barley is con- | 


sidered the best practice in the northern half 
of Iowa. In the southern part of the state, 
particularly in the southwestern portion, less 
than this amount is generally sown. One and 
one-half bushels per acre should be the small- 
est seeding unless it is being used as a nurse 
crop for alfalfa, with the alfalfa seeding given 
major consideration; in such ease, one bushel 
is considered enough. 

For those who have given thought to the 
seeding of a mixture of barley and oats, in the 
belief that this combination will yield better 
than either alone, the (Concluded on page 43) 
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ENTALLY, now, he saw it 
M all so clearly, from the time 


By Viggo Justesen 


WHAT HAPPENED TO TWO FARM BOYS 


Education That Pulls Away From the Farm, and Education That Pulls Toward It 


wasn’t so old, only thirty-seven 
now. Lots of men married much 





he graduated from the agri- 
eultural college and came to Chi- 
eago to sell tractors. For two thou- 
sand a year. He had earned his 
salary, too, that first year. People 
said he had ‘‘personality,’’ that 
made him a good salesman. And at 
the end of the year he was given a 
raise. He had intended to stop and 
go back to the farm, but the raise 
ehanged his mind. He managed to 
pay off his debt to Mr. French, the , 
kome banker, the first year, and it 
was a real satisfaction when he got 
that old note and burned it up. 
And he saved his money. He was 





TWO KINDS OF SCHOOLING 


Vernon and Howard were raised on neighboring farms; until 
they finished grade school, they were together constantly. Then 
Vernon went on thru high school and college; Howard took in a few 
short courses and a winter at the rural college. Vernon drifted into 
a selling job, while Howard stayed on the farm. Fifteen years after 
graduation from college, Vernon found his father had given up hope 
of his coming back to the farm and had sold to Howard. The news 
drove Vernon to make an estimate of his career; that estimate is 
given at the start of the present installment. This concluding chap- 
ter sums up the discussion of educational methods that has been the 
most important feature of the story. Let’s have opinions from read- 
ers on the points that have been brought up. 


older than that. His mother would 
be glad to keep house for him any- 
how. But what he wanted was a 
home of his own, a field of his own, 
where he could do as he damned 
pleased. A place where he was the 
boss instead of a cog in a big ma- 
chine. 

He rose abruptly, slammed the 
top-of his desk down on a bunch 
of unopened letters, grabbed his 
coat, down from the rack on the 
wall, and with a firm step he 
walked into the office of the pres- 
ident of the company. And he 
quit his job then and there. What 





still planning on getting enough so 
he could start farming on a little 
bigger scale, have a thoroughbred herd bull and 
a few thoroughbred cows. But that took money, 
so he stayed on. Any money he made on the 
tractor job would be just that much velvet when 
he went back to the farm, he wrote home. His 
folks answered him and told him all about the 
horses, how things were going on the farm, con- 
gratulated him on his increase in salary, and 
asked him to come home for a vacation when he 
could, find the time. 

He managed to get home occasionally for a 

day when he was traveling in that part of the 
' state. He noticed his parents looked older. They 
acted old, too, and he thought his father seemed 
rather crabby and old-fashioned. His mother, 
too, seemed rather old-fashioned. He condemned 
himself for his thoughts, but they prevailed 
nevertheless. And before they had really had a 
chance to talk things over, his vacation was end- 
ed and he was leaving. Rather glad to be leav- 
ing, too, he felt. 


He Wanted to Get Away From It All 


And yet under it all there was something that 
ealled him back to the old home. Especially now 
as he satin the office, freight trains tooting in 
the yard, trucks rattling, men shouting, and 
that infernal regularity of 
typewriters clicking. He want- 
ed to get away from it all. 
What was it that drew him? 
He couldn’t define it exactly; 
-perhaps it was the smell of clo- 
ver hay; perhaps it was to see 
a robin hopping around on the 
lawn on a spring morning, the 
robin with the red breast it had 
got in Jerusalem. He never did 
forget that story. Perhaps it 
was something in feeling his 
muscles at work, or in seeing 
things grow under his eare. 
‘And that was how it went. 
When he was on the farm, he 
wished he was in the city; 
when he was in the eity. he 
wished he was back on the old 
farm. Strange, that feeling of 
always wanting to be the place 
. you aren’t! Vernon Saunders 
had it, had had it so often! 
Why couldn’t he be satisfied ? 

Somehow the sale of the old 
farm wakened a lot of emotions 
_ In him. Why hadn’t they asked 
him to come home, he felt, and 
the next minute he knew that 
he had known all along how his 
folks felt about it. They would 


never ask him to come. He would have to come 


of his own free-will. They didn’t expect any 
favors of him. And he had to admit to himself 
that they had judged him rightly when they 
sold, for as long as they kept the farm he prob- 
ably would have stayed where he was, feeling 
as he did. But the sale made a change. Some- 
how, it seemed to kill a hone that had been 
hidden somewhere in his breast. Now that he 

couldn’t go back to the farm, he wanted to. 


**Clickety-click, click,’? sounded the type- 

writers from the next office. The sound irked 
him. A truck erashed into a big crate in the 
courtyard. That was a daily oceurrence, but 
now the erash jarred his ears. It made him hate 
his job, his salesmanship. He hated to be part 
of a machine. What difference was there be- 
tween him and the truck, anyway, he wondered. 
They were both tools of the Peerless Tractor 
Company. 
» The noise became more and more oppressive. 
The crowd irked him. A stenographer came to 
the door and asked if he had some. dictation to 
give. He growled, ‘‘No!’’ in a way that made 
the girl stop dead still at the door, gaze at him 
a minute, and then she silently turned and 
went out. 

He wanted to get out in the open, away from 
the crowd, away from the abominable ‘click, 
click’’ of the typewriters, away from the noise 
of the trucks below. He wanted to get out in 
the field, his own field, where he could have 
peace to think for himself. He wanted to go 
back to the farm. His wish took the form of a 
resolution. By gosh, he would go! He wouldn’t 
stick around that office another minute! 

Perhaps it wasn’t too late yet to buy back 





the farm. He could give Howard something for 
his bargain. He had saved some money. But 
he was still single. His love affairs, and he had 
had some with charming girls, had never really 
developed into anything, He was always wait- 
ing until he should get something permanent. 
His salesmanship was just a temporary thing 


with him. It had been that for fifteen years 
now. How those fifteen years had gone! But 
maybe it wasn’t yet too late to change. He 








a feeling of satisfaction it was to 
be a free man once more, what a 
pleasure it had been to break that bond, that 
“‘temporary’’ bond, that had held him for so 
many years of his life! 


CHAPTER II 


When the train stopped at Willow Creek, the 
following Tuesday morning, among the passen- 
gers that got off was Vernon Saunders. ‘‘Old 
man Saunders’ son, east of town,’’ people called 
him now. Not many of the people knew him, 
except the older ones. And he couldn’t recog- 
nize any of the young ones. So many changes 
ean take place in even a small town like Willow 
Creek, in fifteen years. 

There was no one at the train to meet him. 
He hadn’t written his folks he was coming. 
When he made his decision to go home, he got 
ready as quickly as possible. Nothing to hang 
around for, now that his mind was made up. 
If he had stopped uptown, he could easily have 
eaught a ride home with some farmer out that 
way, or some fellow in town would gladly have 
driven him out. They’ll do that in a small; 
country town. But he wanted to walk, to be 
alone, alone on the road. There he could think 
freely. Nevertheless, he was a little tired and 
dusty when he had covered the 
four miles to the farm. He 
wasn’t used to long walks. But 
what a pleasure to get to the 
farm! - There was plenty of ac- 
tivity there. Hens cackling in 
the barn, ducks splashing loud- 
ly in their water pan, trying to 
submerge their heads- while 
they chattered with their yel- 
low bills. It was like hearing 
a concert for him. Bees buzz- 
ing around in his mother’s 
flower beds. Blackbirds chat- 
tering in the top of the poplars, . 
sparrows flitting around the 
eaves, the deep staccato notes 
of an old sow grunting to her 
brood, some calves bleating in 
the pasture by the barn, little 
chicks keeping around their 
mother as she serateched for 
food for them. Yes, there was 
plenty of activity. 

“‘Just ran up for a week I 
had off,’’ he explained to his 
surprised folks, who were ever 
so glad.to see him. He didn’t 
want to tell them what he had 
come for just yet. He wanted 
a talk with Howard first, to 
see what the chances were of 
fulfilling his plans. When evening came, he 
sauntered across the road, Howard was playing 
with his boys on the front lawn, showing them 
how to do hand-springs and flips. They were so 
busy playing that they didn’t notice the visitor 
until he was right at the garden gate, and then 
because Watch, the shepherd dog, barked and 
growled a little, as shepherd dogs will toward 
strangers. 

It was the first time (Concluded on page 44) 
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ACROSS THE SAHARA BY MOTORCYCLE 


The Stari of a Three Months’ Trip From the West Coast of Africa to the Nile 


LTHO there were some in Lagos who 
A laughed behind our backs at the idea 
Jim and I had of crossing Africa on mo- 
torcycles, there were many left who felt differ- 
ently about it and they layghed freely to our 
faces. There were reasons, too, such as they 





Jim and some natives. 


were. Look them over and see if you think 
them important enough to consider. 

The trip had never been done before by mo- 
torcyele. There were some 4,000 miles of un- 
tamed jungle and desert wilderness to be 
crossed, right thru the black heart of Africa 
itself. There were the bridgeless rivers of the 
west African jungle, the desert sands of the 
Sahara, the rough plateaus from the Niger to 
the Nile valleys—and all within easy sizzling 
range of the equator. 

In addition to the famous Four Horsemen of 
the Afritropics—Fever, Sun, Drink and Death 
—with which we had been threatened even in 
the cities of the coast, we were now to encounter 
a whole new troop of horsemen that would 
make the original four look like President Cool- 
idge’s oatless exerciser. 

On the coast, we knew that if we didn’t wear 
our cork helmets every minute in the sun, the 
deadly rays would strike us down—and perhaps 
even if we did—but motorcycling over the blis- 
tering sands of the Sahara, we must also wear 
a red cloth inside the helmet and hanging down 
behind, besides colored goggles, and a sun-proof 
spine pad buttoned to the backs of our bush 
shirts. We had taken our five grains of quinine 


every single day, to guard against malaria, and 


had, so far, escaped yellow fever, blackwater 
fever and dysentery, but now we were to enter 
territory where thousands die ai.nually of pneu- 


_ monie fever, meningitis, smallpox and leprosy. 


These were the insidious dangers of disease in 
a country where the infant mortality rate is 80 
per cent—and every adult dies, sooner or later. 


Lucky to Find Water to Boil 


Of the visible but equally important dangers 
to be considered, there were: (1) Ticks, chigres 
and mosquitoes on the coast, but inland we 
would also find the tsetse fly, poisonous snakes 
and wild beasts. (2) Even in Lagos, all water 
is boiled before drinking, but in the desert we 
would be lucky to find water to boil. (3) In 
the sea coast cities there were the deadly trin- 
ity, wine, women and song, and in the bush we 
would find them just as bad. (4) There were 
the murderovs Bedouins and Tuaregs of the 
desert, and (5) the probability of getting lost 


in the trackless sand, and (6) the fact that. 


gasoline and repair shops are a thousand miles 
apart. It was most interesting. 

By November 10, we had two motorcycles and 
side cars, and I had almost learned to drive. I 


didn’t admit it to our skeptical friends in La- . 


gos, but I had never had hold of a motorcycle 
before in my life until I started out to drive 
this one across Africa. Personally, I consider 
this something to boast about, especially, if we 


If Jim didn’t have that trace of a smile, we might 
think the natives were speed cops doing their bit for old Africa. 


By Francis A. Flood 


happen to get across (we’re not half way yet), 
but Jim says it’s easier than learning at home. 
There, I’d have had to stay in the road; here, 
I’ve had hardly any roads to stay in. There, 
if I’d broken up a ma- 
chine, it would have 
been my own. fault, but 
here, the fact that I 
broke a rear axle, three 
side car springs, six 
spokes and a part of the 
main frame, is due to 
the roads and not to my 
driving. In fact, he 
says that even tho I’ve 
manhandled the old bus 
over a thousand miles of 
bush trail, I don’t know 
how to drive a motor- 
eyele yet and never will. 
Well, I’ve three thou- 
sand miles more ahead 
of me, deo volente, and 
so maybe I’Il learn yet. 
I have always consid- 
ered it proper for my 
wife to boast that she 
first learned to drive a 
ear right in the heart of the Rocky mountains,, 
on a steep, rutty, one-way road, in Yellowstone 
park. We were on our wedding trip. I had 
been attackd that morning by a big black bear, 
and my right leg was completely paralyzed, 
making it difficult for me to drive our old 





FLOOD GETS ACROSS 

Flood and Wilson have made it. A cable 
from Khartoum, in Egypt, on the upper 
Nile, reports their arrival. What a trip it 
must have been—three months plowing 
thru jungle and desert! We are relieved to 
know they made it, and can read their sto- 
ries of the trip with less anxiety, now that 
we know they finally made the grade. 

Flood’s articles, slowly working their 
way back to us by caravan, automobile and 
steamship, will tell the story of that jour- 
ney for Wallaces’ Farmer readers. The 
article on this page tells of the start. From 
now on, we hope the boys will take things 
more easily, sit on steamer chairs on board. 
comfortable ships, and survey the scene at 
ease. But we don’t suppose they will, for 
neither of them is built that way. They go 
on now to India and points east. 











jitney, Osear II. My wife didn’t know one 
pedal from the other, but she learned then and 
there, and drove old Oscar over the Continental 
Divide, her first morning behind the wheel. 

I’ve always envied her that achievement, but 
now she can boast (and I hope she will) that the 
first time her husband 
ever tackled a motor- 
cycle, he drove it across 
equatorial Africa from 
the Atlantic to the Red 
sea. I shall see that she 
doesn’t forget it. 

‘We named the two 
machines ‘‘Rough’’ and 
‘““Tumble,’? and Jim 
painted the names in 
bold, big letters across 
the side car doors. At 
first, we called them 
‘‘Chills’’ and ‘‘Fever,”’ 
and ‘‘Try’’ and ‘‘Do 
It’’ were considered ; we 
also thought of  eall- 
ing them ‘‘Heads’’ and 
**Tails,’’ because the en- 
tire stunt was something 
of a gamble—but it has 
been rough and tumble 


a-plenty so far. I ride ‘‘Rough’”’ ahead and Jim 
‘*Tumbles’’ along behind, eating my dust and 
picking up the bolts and nuts and pieces of 
broken springs and mechanical oddments and 
general gadgets that forever seem to be jolting 
off our motorcycles. . 

These are English-made machines, selected 
for two good reasons: There were no American 
motorcycles in Lagos when we bought ours, and 
second, I don’t believe we’d have bought them 
if there were. The English motorcycles, like 
the European automobiles, are built on a light. 
er basis than we make them and are very sturdy 
for their weight. A heavy, comfortable, sub- 
stantial American machine is undoubtedly 
much better for many purposes, but we needed 
a rig that would not only go almost anywhere 
under its own power, but be light enough to 
push, or carry if necessary, where it couldn’t 
climb by itself. “Ours are rated at 4.9 horse 
power under the English system, and this js 
equivalent to less than four horse power under 
our system of reckoning. They are simply a lit- 
tle single cylinder machine, weighing only 250 
pounds each, and yet they have each pulled a 
side car loaded to the gunwales, besides our- 
selves, and 150 pounds of gasoline on the lug- 
gage carrier behind the driver. 


Tested Out Our Gasoline Supply 


We knew it would be necessary to carry all 
our gasoline and oil for a thousand-mile jump 
across the desert, and we wanted to find out 
first whether we could or not. So we left Lagos 
with each bike carrying two cases of gasoline, 
or four five-gallon cans, and now, at the end of 
the railroad, after a trifle more than a thou- 
sand miles of crashing thru the west Africa 
bush, we still have a little of the original supply 
left in our tanks. We can now start on our 
thousand-mile jump across the desert with an- 
other equal supply and feel fairly sure that 
we'll reach semi-civilization on the other side. 

In addition to our gasoline supply, we left 
Lagos with six gallons of oil, a half dozen can- 
teens of water, eight pounds of motion picture 


.and still picture equipment, a pole and canvas 


bed which we made ourselves, our blankets, tar- 
paulin and mosquito net, cooking and eating 
tackle, two big .45 revolvers and a high-pow- 
ered big game rifle and ammunition, carbide 
for our headlights, seventy-five pounds of spare 


parts and tools, including everything from a, 


hack saw to a soldering torch—all of which we 
have had occasion to use already and a few 
clothes and Jim’s eternal and infernal banjo. 

As for clothes, we bought a bush shirt and 
a pair of shorts each, with one ‘‘spare’’ outfit 
between us. I always wear the spare while my 
regulars are washed—and Jim says he is going 
to wear it when he has his washed. When our 
spare is worn out, if we want to change clothes 
we'll simply have to change with each other— 
if we’ve anything left. 

The question of shorts caused a brief mental 
struggle; they looked (Concluded on page 43) 





Flood and Wilson on “Rough” and “Tumble” as they left Lagos on their long 


trek across Africa. 
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WHAT IT COSTS TO RUN A TRACTOR 


Seven-Year Cost Record Kept by Iowa Farmer Shows Tractor Value 


W ities is the total cost of operating a 


three-plow tractor for one hour? The 

writer has found that answers to this 
question vary from 25 cents to $4. This is a 
variation of only 1,600 per cent, which is not 
bad for a guess. This brings us to the point of 
this story, namely, that heretofore figures on 
tractor operation costs have been more than 
half guesswork. To put it more specifically, let 
us say that the overhead expenses of deprecia- 
tion, maintenance, labor, interest on invest- 
ment, housing, and repairs, which constitute 
over half the operating cost of a tractor, have 
been only guessed at. In the seven-year test de- 
scribed in this article, an attempt has been made 
to actually determine these factors of cost. 

In the fall of 1919, a three-plow tractor of 
standard make was purehased for use on the 
Hawthorn Farm, in western Iowa, near Cas- 
tana. The owner had a thirst for more definite 

* knowledge on the subject of tractor operation 
costs, so the idea was conceived that, while 
wearing out the machine, a complete lifetime 
cost account record could be kept at no addi- 
tional expense exeept for the purchase of an 
account book. The account book was purchased 
and accurate account of every cent of.expendi- 
ture for the tractor was kept from the time the 
check to the tractor company was written, in 
1919, until the tractor was sold, in 1927. It was 
even charged for its stall in the machine shed 
and also for time consumed in overhauling, re- 
fueling, greasing, ete. Likewise, the tractorywas 
eredited with each and every hour of work per- 
formed in plowing, disking, harrowing, listing, 
seeding, harvesting, road grading and threshing 
—hesides other jobs too numerous to mention. 


Table Constitutes Basis of Study 


. By using up a few tablets and a pencil or so, 
these voluminous records were boiled down and 
condensed in the form of the table which ap- 
pears below, and which will constitute the basis 
of study in this article. This table shows the 
various items of ex- 


By Fred W. Hawthorn 














Hawthorn and his tractor. Mr. Hawthorn is a Mon- 
ona county, Iowa, farmer and a graduate agricul- 
tural engineer, Iowa State College, 1916. 


on its actual value at the beginning of the year, 
this being the correct per cent found to give the 
determined $1,020 total depreciation in the 
seven and one-third year period by this meth- 
od. It is obvious that a sliding seale of figuring 
depreciation should be used, and this method 
gives a series of values which are more in line 
with actual second-hand values than any the 
writer could find. To check up on this, the 
reader is referred to the second line of the 
chart, entitled, ‘‘ Value at end of year,’’ which 
is simply value at first of year less depreciation 
for that year. This item was entered to show 
the writer’s idea of about how the total depre- 
ciation of $1,020 should be distributed through- 
out the period and also to give a value each year 
on which to figure interest. 


ured on the reduced principal. Therefore, the 
writer has again departed from standard prac- 
tices and has figured interest at 6 per cent on 
the average or mean yearly value. 

The tractor occupied one-half of a combina- 
tion tractor shed and tool shop which cost $150. 
So interest at 6 per cent and maintenance and 
depreciation at 4 per cent on $75, amounting to 
$7.50 per year, was charged against the tractor 
for housing. 

The labor charge included all work per- 
formed on the tractor when idle, such as spring 


. overhaul, repair jobs and one-half hour per ten- 


hour day was allowed for filling fuel tanks, 
greasing, inspection, ete. This was found about 
the average time required to perform these op- 
erations each day. Operators’ wages are not 
ineluded in this item. 

As to repairs, it may be stated that the only 
time the tractor was out of commission for more 
than one hour or so was in 1921, when a broken 
thrust washer ran thru the timing gears, ruin- 
ing them. This breakdown caused a delay of 
three days and a $40 repair bill. Piston rings 
were renewed three times and piston pins twice. 
A few exhaust valves were replaced and a new 
elutch shaft was installed in the winter of 1924, 
because of worn splines, which it was feared 
might cause trouble some time later. 

A high-priced lubricating oil was used until 
the last year. The abnormally high oil bill in 
1921 was due to a defect in the oiling system, 
which was corrected early in 1922. 

Fuel varied from pure kerosene to pure gaso- 
line, a lot depending on price. As a rule, a mix- 
ture of one-third gasoline and two-thirds kero- 
sene was used, seeming to give best results. 


Conclusions to Be Drawn From Table 


Average operating cost per hour steadily de- 
ereased from $1.49 in 1919 to 91 cents in 1924. 
This is almost all due to diminishing deprecia- 
tion anc interest charges, indicating lowest op- 
erating cost in the last years of a tractor’s life. 

A slight rise to $1.05 
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sales receipt of $411 
leaves a total depreciation charge for the seven 
and one-third years of $1,020, or an average of 
$139 per year, or 9.7 per cent per year of cost 
new. However, it will be noted in the table that 
depreciation has not been charged off at the 
flat rate of $139 per year. The writer is of the 
Opinion that the depreciation on a tractor is 
much greater in the first years of its life than 
Im the last. Therefore, depreciation was charged 
_ Off at the rate of 15.7 per cent per year, based 


It. might seem at first thought that interest 
on investment should be charged each year on 
the entire $1,431. However, each year the own- 
er received back from the tractor, in the form 
of work performed, part of its original cost, so 
that, after the first year he did not have $1,431 
invested. He has depreciated the value of the 
tractor accordingly. In other words, the trac- 
tor is paying for itself on the yearly install- 


’ ment plan, and has a right to have interest fig- 








the fact that a major 
repair was necessary in the third year; that, as 
time went on, the operator became more and 
more familiar with his machine, and that the 
tractor was carefully overhauled each spring 
and kept in the pink of condition at all times. 
The results of this test would indicate that such 
a program pays. Breakdowns are expensive, 
but delay of work during rush seasons may lose 
a farmer many times more money than the 
actual cost of repairs. (Concluded on page 42) 
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LOOKING OVER THE CANDIDATES 


Something About the H.: istory and Policies of Lowden and Hoover 


HE two leading candidates for the Repub- 
lican nomination for president are at 
present Frank O. Lowden, of Illinois, and 

Herbert Hoover, of California. Mr. Lowden 
does not now hold any political office; he de- 
clined the nomination for vice-president in 
1924. Mr. Hoover is secretary of commerce un- 
der President Coolidge. 

Lowden was born in Minnesota in 1861. He 
spent much of his early life in Iowa, went to 
school at the old academy at New Providence, 
Hardin county, Iowa, taught country school 
near Hubbard, Iowa, and attended and grad- 
uated from the law course at the University of 
Iowa. He went to Chicago within a few years 
after graduation and practiced law there for 
some years, becoming markedly successful in 
his profession. 

He has been for some time owner of a large 
farm near Oregon, Ill., where he now lives. He 
also owns farms in several southern Mississippi 
Valley states. In other respects, his ‘business 
interests have been and are extensive. His 
business experience and his farming experi- 
ence, both in early life and in later years, have 
particular importance in relation to his public 
life. 

In the field of public affairs, Lowden served 
two terms and part of an unfinished term in 
the national house of representatives. He was 
governor of Illinois, 1917-1921. As 


in London. He stayed in their employ until 
1912, doing work that took him all over the 
world. His headquarters, according to the 
British Who’s Who, were in London and his 
residence was there for a large part of the time. 
In 1912 he began independent operations and, 
according to the British ‘‘Red Book,’’ took 
part in organizing seven companies, all of 
which were wound up not later than 1916. 
These operations are reported to have alienated 
the sympathy of large business interests in the 
United States from Hoover’s candidacy, on 
the ground that they seem to label him as a pro- 


moter rather than an engineer. The coming on > 


of the war, of course, may have had something 
to do with the early closing of these enter- 
prises. 


Hoover Was U. S. Food Administrator 


Hooyer was put in charge of the relief work 
in Belgium in 1914. His record here was so 
excellent that when the United States entered 
the war, he was brought to this country to head 
the United States food administration. In this 
position, he had his first clash with farm inter- 
ests. Regulations. were adopted limiting re- 
turns of farmers, but no attempt was made to 
curb. profits of those who marketed farm crops 
and livestock. Damage to the cattle industry 
was done by various regulations, Protests by 


On the MecNary-Haugen issue, Secretary 
Hoover has taken from the start a pronounced 
stand. He has been the chief opponent of the 
bill and is credited with writing a good part of 
the president’s veto message. No substitute 
measures providing anything more than more 
loans to farmers and co-operatives have been 
brought forward by him. 


Hoover Strong As an Administrator 


Hoover has proved himself an able admin- 
istrator, and strongly devoted to the improve- 
ment of business and industry. In considering 
Hoover’s record it should be noted that in all 
his administrative affairs. there have been 
strong men working with him in both relief 
and food administrative work whose names 
have received no mention but who were power- 
ful factors in building up the reputation for 
suecess which Secretary Hoover enjoys. His 
blind spot seems to be agriculture. Agricul- 
ture, however, is sufficiently important to busi- 
ness and industry so that many associations of 
bankers and business men have declared that a 
poor policy for agriculture means in the end 
damage to other interests. 

In 1927, Hoover did another piece of distin- 
guished work in handling the Mississippi flood 
situation. Altho at the time, in statements in 
the south, he seemed to approve federal support 
of flood control work, he has re- 
cently given some support to the 





‘ governor he performed a notewor- 
thy service in reorganizing the 
state government and in installing 
a budget system, an example fol- 
lowed later by other states, includ- 


FARM INTERESTS AND THE PRESIDENCY 


Farmers have more at stake in the presidential campaign of 
1928 than for years. The present administration has blocked the 


toad to justice for agricul- 





ing Iowa, and by the federal gov- 
ernment. Illinois men of both par- 
ties declared he was the best gov- 
ernor the state ever had. 

In the farm field, Lowden has 
served as president of a breed as- 
sociation, has been intimately con- 
nected with co-operative marketing 
projects both in the north and 
south, and has performed an espe- 
cially valuable service to agricul- 
ture in presenting to urban audi- 
ences the needs of agriculture. 
good business man, he has proved 
to himself by the returns on his 
own farms as well as by farm in- 











Herbert Hoover 


Lowden and Herbert Hoover. 


ture. If farm needs are to be 
met, the next president must 
be fair minded toward agri- 
culture. . 

Inquiries have come in 
from farmers of the corn belt 
about the qualifications of the 
different candidates for the 
Republican nomination. In 
this article, we try to answer 
these inquiries by listing some 








Frank O. Lowden 


A of the important facts about the two leading candidates, Frank O. 
If our readers ask for it, we shall 
be glad to do the same for the leading candidates for the Democratic 
nomination. 


+ administration program which puts 
a part of the cost on the flooded 
areas. 


Administration for Hoover 


In announcing his candidacy, 
Hoover has announced that he will 
carry on the ‘‘Coolidge policies.”’ 
Since Coolidge’s policy has been to 
oppose farm legislation, this, cou- 
pled with Hoover’s tactics as head 
of the United States food admin- 
istration, gives a clear picture as to 
his policies as they affect agricul- 
ture. 
however, he has the backing of 
many business men; as a result of 
his work in Belgium, he has the 
support of many who remember 
that humanitarian task. He has, 
of course, the backing of the ad- 








- come in general that a new deal for 
agriculture is necessary. 

On the MecNary-Haugen issue, Lowden at 

first seemed to hold the view that voluntary co- 


- operation might settle the farm problem satis- 


factorily. He found by experience, as other 


 eo-operators have found, that in handling the 


surplus, the members of a co-operative paid the 
cost while non-members got the benefits free. 
After long study, Lowden came to the view that 
a farm board, doing for agriculture what the 
Federal Reserve Board dges for finance, was 
a necessity. He was a prominent figure in the 
formation of the Committee of Twenty-two, or- 
ganized to push the McNary-Haugen bill. 
When the measure was before congress last 
year, he gave it a flat endorsement. He has 
opposed vigorously the attempts to emasculate 
the measure and to put thru unsatisfactory 
substitutes. 


Lowden Strong for McNary-Haugen Bill 


Lowden’s supporters assert that he is espe- 
cially well fitted for the presidency on account 
of his business experience, his familiarity with 
congressional work, his skill as a public admin- 
istrator, as shown as governor of Illinois, and 
his attitude on farm questions. From the farm 
angle, he is hailed as the only prominent candi- 
date in either party who sides, without qualifi- 
cations, with the farmers of the country in the 
demand for equality for agriculture. 

Herbert Hoover was born in Iowa in 1874. 

He was graduated from @ California university 
in 1895, and two years later was employed as an 
_ engineer by a British firm with headquarters 


virtually all farm organizations on these points 
form a voluminous library. 

In the corn belt, the main dispute turned 
around hog prices. More animal fats were 
needed for export, and high corn prices made 
increased hog production unlikely unless some 
arrangement, like that freely granted to con- 
tractors, manufacturers, ete., were made with 
the farmers. Accordingly, food administration 
propaganda was sent out in the fall of 1917 to 
the effect that ‘‘the farmer can count on get- 
ting for each hundred pounds of hog ready for 
market, thirteen times the average cost per 
bushel of the corn fed into the hogs.’’ When 
the time came to-live up to this implied con- 
tract, the food administration insisted that it 
meant hog prices at Chicago and corn prices on 
the farm, instead of both corn and hog prices 
at Chicago. In other words, the promise was 
a ration of 13 to 1; the settlement made con- 
verted the ratio into 11.4 to 1. 


Hoover’s Record As Secretary of Commerce 


As secretary of commerce under Harding, 
Hoover maintained a similar point of view. He 
felt that marketing work should be taken away 
from the Department of Agriculture and ecen- 
tered in his department. Secretary Wallace 
was able to defeat these attempts to wreck the 
department’s work. After ‘Wallace’s death, 
however, Hoover was able to get a man of his 
own appointed to the head of the Department 
of Agriculture and to discharge competent men 
associated with the Wallace administration. 


ministration’s political machine. 

Some of our readers make the mistake of 
thinking that the big interests are solid for 
Hoover and against Lowden. As a matter of 
fact, Hoover is not so overwhelmingly popular 
in the east as many westerners think. Eastern 
business people generally would much rather 
get behind Coolidge or Hughes than they would 
Hoover. Many of them have the uneasy feeling 
that Hoover is theoretical. The powerful Mel- 
lon interests are said to be against Hoover. 
Of course, they are also against Lowden. The 
point of it all is that the eastern situation is 
such as to make Lowden’s cause much stronger 
than many people have supposed, whereas 
Hoover’s case is becoming very difficult both 
because of irreconcilable opposition in much of 
the middle west and strong opposition in parts 
of the east. 





TREATING SMALL GRAIN FOR SMUT 


Formaldehyde is still the standard for treat- 
ing smut in oats and covered smut in barley. 
The earliest method of using this disinfectant 
consisted of dipping the oats or barley in a solu- 
tion made up of one pint of a standard formal- 
dehyde solution to forty gallons of water. A 
modification of this method that has proved 
superior is to use about ten gallons of water to 
a pint of 40 per cent formaldehyde and apply 
it to the oats or barley with a sprinkling can. 
The small grain should be thoroly shoveled 
during spraying in order to get some of the so- 
lution on each kernel. 


As an able administrator, « 
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endin g stock. . 


**No other gives more’’ 


_ “I’ve been beef cattle herdsman here now for twelve 
years, but I’ve been wearing Ball-Band rubber foot- 
wear lots longer than that. Itseems that everywhere 
I go, to the International Live Stock Show in Chi- 
cago, or to the shows in Denver, I see cattlemen 
wearing Ball-Band boots or rubbers. But that is no 
wonder, for I don’t believe there is another line of 
boots and rubbers that gives as much wear for the 
money; certainly no other gives more.” — Charles C. 
Johnson, Head Beef Cattle Herdsman, State Farm, Ne- 
braska College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


datry farming... 


raising hogs 





heir FEET are WARM and DRY 

















‘Bia D boots, arc- 
tres and rubbers are shaped 
to jit without binding, 
pinching or rubbing at any 
point. Made in styles and 
sizes for every member of 

ine family. 














“No end of hard wear”’ 


“All my life I have worn Bali-Band footwear. I 

, ‘t wear any other kind, because no other 

isas good. Other rubbers may cost less at fitst, se 

but you have to buy oftener. My farm lies practi- 

cally in the river bottom and there are always 

wet spots on it, so I wear rubber footwear most 

ofthe time. Running through the woods after 
Certainly gives a pair of rubbers every ex- 

aeein ees to ox out. Yet . Ms had sa 

end o} wear Out of eve: ir of boots an 

tubbers with the Red Ba 1 cade-maak? 

R. L. Potter, River Farm, Paducah, Kentucky. 


ERFECT protection for your feet 
against the wet and cold... good 
fit that insures foot comfort . . . long 
wear that means money saved—these are 
the reasons for Ball-Band’s popularity. 


Whatever kind of work you do, 
however bad the conditions under 
_ foot, and whatever style you 

like best, you can find just 
exactly the footwear you want 
in the Ball-Band line. It is 
$0 complete, so varied, that 
every member of the family 
‘be fitted. | 


“Every Red Ball article I ever had fitted 
perfectly and kept its shape. My rubbers 
do not rot or crack—only wear will de- 
stroy them, and they stand that for a 
long, long time. I’ve worn footwear 
with the Red Ball trade-mark for twenty 
years or more. I’ve worn many a pair 











“Fitted perfectly and kept its shape”’ 


Atchison, Kansas. 


The true economy of Ball-Band foot- 
wear is revealed only by time. 


After you have worn a pair, you will 
realize that never before — unless you 
are now wearing Ball-Band—have 
you had footwear that lasted you so 
long, that fitted so comfortably or 






of four-buckle cloth arcties forthree win- 
ters and a pair of Ball-Band boots will 
last me for years. The rubbers that I 
have on are what I wear around the 
barn when the ground is frozen, or 
go to town in.” — Anton Jacobsen, 


BALI-BAND 


BOOTS - LIGHT RUBBERS - HEAVY 
RUBBERS - ARCTICS - GALOSHES 
SPORT AND WORK SHOES 
WOOL BOOTS AND SOCKS 


Look for the Red Ball 









that kept your feet so warm and dry. 


That has been the experience of 
millions of farmers throughout the - 
country, as the men whose photographs 
are shown here, say it has been theirs. 


Begin now to enjoy the same bene- 
fits that they tell about, and to cut 
your footwear bills. Ask your 
dealer for Ball-Band. Know 
that you are getting it. Look 
for the Red Ball trade-mark. 

MISHAWAKA — 


RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
338 Water Street Mishawaka, Indiana 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM | 
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Another Cook 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I read with much interest about the 
men cooks. I must have missed it in 
former issues or I certainly would 
have written a letter. I am seventy- 
one ahd am proud that I can cook a 


good meal. I was born before the 
Civil war. We had plenty of negro 
servants. Our good old black mam- 


mies *were great cooks. When my 
mother went away, I had an old black 
mammy as nurse, and she spoiled me 
as I grew older; she always took my 
part. 

I don’t know how I learned to cook, 
as for twenty years after I married we 
always had plenty of colored help and 
the pay was from $4 to $8 per month. 
Cook, wash and iron, sometimes milk 
the cows. Now you can hardly get 
colored help at all, and you pay from 
$8 to $10 a week. So we have few 
servants nowadays in Kentucky. - We 
can hire all the male help we want, 
but can hardly get a white woman in 
the country to cook. 

I'll challenge any woman to make 
better soda biscuits than I can or cook 
better steak, with good butter, milk 
and soda to use. We use a coal range, 
and I wipe off the top of the range and 
cook my steak right on top. Turn it 
over as much as you like, according to 
whether you want it rare or well done. 
This keeps all the juices in your steak. 
Serve on a hot plate. No steak is 
worth eating if cold. 

I am glad to be able to help my 
women folks and can get along fine if 
they wish to go away at any time. I 
am too crippled to do farm work, but 
am a good house man. I do considera- 
ble feeding of corn and grain each 
year and always have a big grain and 
grass exhibit at Bluegrass and Ken- 
tucky state fairs, crippled tho I am. 

GEORGE D. KARSNER. 

Kentucky. 





Against Free Trade 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I see it, the game of the inter- 
national banking crowd now is:to get 
free trade so as to compel the Ameri- 
can farmer to get down to competition 
with the rest of the world, so food can 
be bought even more cheaply that it 
can now. Consequently their game is 
to help the Democratic party stand 
pat on low tariff in the next national 
platform. That is why they are work- 
ing so hard to get a weak Republican 
presidential candidate. First they 
tried Coolidge, then Hoover, then Kel- 
logg, the only three men the Repub- 
licans couldn’t elect in 1928. This 
free trade program, if adopted, is pos- 
itively the end of the American stand- 
ard of living for farmers and laborers. 

ANDREW TROVOTON. 

Polk County, Minnesota. 





Answering Mr. Rohwer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In regard to the article which 
appeared in your issue of January 20, I 
feel just like Mr. Harold Rohwer. I 
have some ideas on my chest that I 
must get rid of to somebody, whether 
he understands or not. Mr. Rohwer 
starts out thus: “This McNary-Hau- 
gen bill may be all right but he does 
not believe it will help the farmer.” 
Well, we can at least give it a trial, 
then we will know. 

Then he starts out mentioning dif- 
ferent reasons why the farmers are in 
trouble. He says that they should 
have more schools and less paved 
roads. .I don’t know what he means 
If we should have more 
schools we sure want roads to lead to 
them. He says that we need more 


. good farm papers and less sentimental 


stuff. There are surely plenty of 
farm papers in this country if a man 
would read all of them he would not 
have any time left to do any farming. 

“More following of daily markets in- 
stead of murder trials.” I wonder if 
Mr. Rohwer labors under the illusion 
that if he follows the market closely 
he can boost the prices of hogs three 
or four dollars per hundredweight. I 
can’t. 

Now comes the sticker. He says 
“more early rising and less midnight 
frolicking.” Here all the farmers rise 
at daylight and before, and they go to 
bed at nine or ten o’clock. He thinks 
we should have more and longer work- 
ing days in the year. I would advise 
him to complain to the Lord about 
that since He did not make more or 
longer days. Mr. Rohwer will surely 
not be small enough to blame the 
farmer for it. 

P. H. MARTENS. 

Cass County, Iowa. 


Another Old Family Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Regarding the articles on the old 
family farms in your paper, I wish to 





A cultipacker and rotary hoe make 
a fine combination to use on either 
corn or cane. When the ground has 
a crust, use the cultipacker first, espe- 
cially with cane.~ When the cane or 
corn is thru the ground a couple of 
inches, the rotary will do as much 
work as two cultivators. This ma- 
chine should be seen working to be 
appreciated. Your first opinion will 
be contrary to what it will be later on. 
We have six of these machines that 
we used last season, and find that 
farmers in general are asking about 
them. 

R. B. BOOTH. 

Linn County, Iowa. 





1928 Pig Crop Contest 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In the’February 3 issue of Wallaces’ 
Farmer I read: the “1928 Pig Crop Con- 
test.” If the packers aren’t behind 
this program, I am badly mistaken. 
Why should the extension department 
at Ames set the number of brood sows 
at eight or more? The more pounds of 
pork the packers handle, the more 
profit the packers should make.. The 
ery is now too many hogs. Why 





ford show. 


at Des Moines. 








A POLLED HEREFORD CHAMPION 


Marvel’s Ponnie, junior and grand champion bull at the Pol!ed Here- 
This twenty-two-months-old bull, bred and owned by R. C. 
Glaves, of Lewiston, Mo., has the unusual record of winning junior cham- 
pion honors twice at the annual Polled Hereford show held each February 











say I can go one better than any so 
far reported. I own and live on a farm 
deeded to my grandfather before Iowa 
was a state. I have the old deed, dat- 
ed May 22, 1844. This was transferred 
to my father in 1866, and to me in 
1917. 

The original deed is for one-half sec- 
tion and the consideration was $1,000. 
My farm of 175 acres is from this plot 
and has been in possession of the 
Campbells since 1844, with the excep- 
tion of twenty acres, which was sold 
and a few years later bought by me. 
So far as I know, no financial obliga- 
tion has ever been against this land. 

Cc. A. CAMPBELL. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 





More About the Rotary Hoe 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Some time ago I noticed an article 
asking for information in regard to the 
rotary hoe. I have had two years’ ex- 
perience with this new machine. It is 
built for the cultivation of corn but 
we were using them on cane. They 
should be used when the weeds are 
just coming up and when the ground 
is dry to do the most good. 


should the farmers be so easily fooled 
as to follow such a program? . 

H. C. KAUFFMAN. 

Pocahontas County, Iowa. 

Remarks: A man with only two or 
three sows could baby them along and 
make an exceptionally good record. 
With eight sows the management 
methods would come pretty close to 
those used under ordinary farm con- 
ditions. This seems to us the only 
point the extension department had in 
mind.—Editor. 





Rotary Hoe Experience 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your February 3 issue I notice an 
eastern lowa reader wants to know 
about the rotary hoe. I consider the 
rotary hoe the best tillage implement 
on the farm. We use the tractor to 
pull the hoe as it needs to move a lit- 
tle fast for a team to keep up all day. 
You can tend corn the first two or 
three times with hoe if the weather is 
right. The rotary hoe will not kill 
big weeds. The rotary hoe works fine 
on soybeans. Reverse the tongue and 


it makes good soil packer. 


Cc. A. WOLLAM. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 


Claims Oldest lowa Family 
Farm 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with much interest in 
your paper of the old family farms of 
Iowa. I claim our farm is the oldest 
farm in Iowa which has remained in 
the same family, and that has never 
been mortgaged or sold for taxes. 

My grandfather, Joel C. Garretson, 
emigrated from Ohio, staked out his 
claim, and built his log cabin on this 
farm in 1837. He received the govern- 
ment patent (or deed) for the same at 
Burlington in 1840. This was the date, 
I believe, of the first land sales in 
Towa. 

We have the old government patent 
yet; it was written on sheepskin, is 
yellow with age, and bears the signa- 
ture of Martin Van Buren, then presi- 
dent of the United States. 

My father, O. A. Garretson, still re- 
sides on the old homestead, where he 
has lived since he first saw the light 
of day. He came into full possession 
of the old farm at the death of my 
grandfather in 1895. During the en- 
tire period of more than ninety years 
this farm has never been mortgaged 
or sold for taxes. My father is the 
youngest of his family and the only 
one to stay with the farm, the other 
members taking up different lines of 
endeavor. He has added to the orig- 
inal homestead from time to time un- 
til the farm now contains 590 acres. 

My father has six sons and all have 
left the farm with the exception of 
myself, and have taken up other lines 
of business. Two of my brothers 
served their country as commissioned 
officers in the American Expedition- 
ary Forces overseas during the World 
war. I own an adjoining farm, and as 
my father has retired from active 
farming, I till the old home place. If 
anyone knows of an older farm in 
Iowa, let us hear from them. Until 
that time we are gojng to claim the 
oldest family farm in Iowa. 

Ss. D. GARRETSON. 

Henry County, Iowa. 


“We Need a Western Man” 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I heard the McNary-Haugen Dill 
from KFNF. If the bill is defeated 
this time there is only one thing left 
for the farmer to do: Organize, and 
everyone raise just enough for his own 
immediate needs, and refuse to sell at 
any price. Perhaps the rest of the 
organizations would realize then we 
had something under our hats besides 
hair. Of course, it goes without say- 
ing that we will have to put a western 
man in the president’s chair, who has 
no axe to grind among the eastern 
bankers. 





W. R. GOULD. 
Taylor County, Iowa. 


Two Farm Boys 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have been reading Viggo Juste- 
sen’s “Two Farm Boys” with keen in- © 
terest and great appreciation. Great 
appreciation, since for several years 
those same or very similar ideas eon- 
cerning our schools have dawned upon 
me more and more. Our agricultural 
communities must have “agricultural” 
schools and not cityized methods of 
edueation. Our boys must be shown, 
in their schools, that farming is the 
grand occupation, God willed and 
made, close to nature, natural life, 
with the grandest ideals, romance, 
beauty and virtue. 

REV. D. E. BOSMA. 

Jasper County, Iowa. 
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Oil facts for farmers 


This page from airplane history settles the 
question: “What oil is the QUALITY oil?” 


Your tractor engine operates under load con- 
ditions very similar to the airplane engine. 
Both engines operate under heavy load con- 
dition for hours at a time. Both run most of 
the time with throttle wide open, using 75% 
or more of their power. 

Mobiloil’s success in airplanes is duplicated 
by its success in farm tractors, trucks and 
automobiles. 

In every section of the country you will 


find shrewd farmers who look beyond the 
purchase price when they buy oil. With 
Mobiloil in their tractors they frequently save 
10% to 50% on oil consumption. They save 
on gasoline consumption. They get rid of 
frequent overheating. 

They find repair and replacement costs are 
substantially lowered. You can get these 
benefits, too, from Mbobiloil — the world’s 
Quality oil. 





NORTH 
AMERICA 


4 


EVERY one of these recent 
flights was made with 
MOBILOIL 


1. 1924—-Round-the-World 3U.S.ArmyFliers(U.S.A.). 
2. 1924—Dawn-to-Dusk across United States; Lieut. 
_ Maughan (U.S.A.). 

3.1926—To the North Pole; Commander Byrd 
(U.S.A.). 

4.1926—New York to Buenos Aires; Duggan, 
Olivero and Campanelli (Argentina). 

5. 1926—Round Europe; Capt. Stanovsky (Czecho- 
Slovakia). 

6. 1926—Over the Andes; Lieut. Doolittle (U.S.A. 
and Chile). 

7.1926—Over the Andes; Lieut. Cuddihy (U.S.A. 
and Chile). 

8. 1926—Tour of the U. S. A. in Byrd North Pole 
Plane; Pilot Bennett (U.S.A.). : 


POLE 


GREENLAND 


¢ 
BUROPE 


AFRLCA 





9. 1927—Winter flight over Canada; 1st Pursuit 
Group of U. S. Air Service (U.S.A.). 


10. —1927—Paris to. Madagascar; Major Dagnaux 
(France). 


11. 1927—Around Union of South Africa; Major 
Miller (British). 


12. 1927—San Diego to New York; Col. Lindbergh 
(U.S.A.). 


13. 1927—New YorktoParis; Col. Lindbergh (U.S.A.). 


PECC 


Mobiloil 


The World’s Quality Oil 





14. 1927—Around Australia; Capt. C. Kingsford- 
Smith and C. P. T. Ulm (British). 


15. 1927—San Francisco to Honolulu; U. S. Army 
Fliers (U.S.A.). 


16. 1927—Around U.S. A.; Col. Lindbergh (U.S.A.). 

17. 1927—Around Japan; Japanese Flier (Japan). 

18. 1927—Prague to Tokio; Col. Skala (Czecho- 
Slovakia). 

19. 1927—San Francisco to Honolulu; Art Goebel 
(U.S.A.). 


20. 1927—New York to Spokane; Charles Meyers 
(U.S.A.). : 


21. 1927—Washington, D. C., to Mexico City and 
Central America; Col. Lindbergh (U.S.A.). 


NOTE: Mobiloil “B” and “BB” of the same 
uniform quality as used on these flights is recom- 
mended for the lubrication of tractors, and is avail- 
able at all Mobiloil dealers’. 








VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, “Buffalo, “Detroit, St. Louis, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, (Cincinnati, Minneapolis, Kansas (ity, “Dallas 
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Cultivate with the 
‘Master KOVAR 


A great step forward toward better 
achle and more profitable farming is 
rts Pog with this new highly improved 

Cultivator and Quack Grass 
ar It gives your crops their best 
possible start because it rids the field 
of quack and all noxious weeds and 
prepares a wonderful seed bed by thor- 
oughly pulverizing the soil. 


A Class By Itself 
High carbon chrome vanadium steel in 
the teeth, which are specially polished, 
enables them to stand a lot of abuse 
without breaking. It has complete flex- 
ibility and freedom of action without 
equal. 

Start Your Crops Right. 

Learn More About It. 
Ask Your Kovar Dealer or write us. 

“The original quack grass digger.” 


Jos. J. Kovar Co., Owatonna, Minn. 
COUPON 


Please send me information on the 
new KOVAR. 





‘ his poll of the committee. 

















Biack’s Yellow Dent 
comes thru with high yield records, 
not only in hw Ayes und county tests 


but on individual farms. clearly proves that 
Black’s Yellow Dent ig not an accident but the result 
of 19 years of careful breeding and.selection. The 
weather was very favorable last season which en- 
abled us to get a nice lot of choice seed hung An 
early: the best we have ever had: strong vitality 

free from disease. Gets ripe 8 to 10 days Bie ey than 
Reid’s Dent. Growing Biack’s Yellow Dent means 
bigger returns for you from every acre and still no 
more work. Write a card today for free descriptive 
circular and reduced prices. Also Manchu Soy Bears 
for sale. CLYDE BLACK, DALLAS GENTER, DALLAS COUNTY, IOWA 


‘GOLDEN KING SEED CORN 


First in Northern Section, Iowa State Corn 
Yield Test for 1927, and averaged first place 
for past five years. Has proved to be the 
earliest maturing variety and showing the 
lowest moisture content when picked. Yielded 
6.3 bu. in District No. 2 and 11 bu. in District 
3, above samples actually taken from farmers’ 
corn planter boxes. Write now for prices and 
eormatice. 

WM. McARTHUR, Mason City, Ia., R. F. D.5 


ALFALFA and Prairie Hay 


in car lots. Guaranteed weights and grades 
e at right prices. 
Acme Hay & Milt Feed Co., Sioux City, lewa 














HAVE A 


LittLe WonpER 


on hand to shell seed 
corn during 


and saves 
your hands from get- 
Satis- 
aranteed. 
— peed ears indi- 
idually the only 
cate way to guard 
against defects. The 
more you use it, the 
— you like it. 
by hardware 
oy A or sent 
rect 


Price 60c Post Paid 


Branjord & Sens 
Story City, Iowa 

















* 

Farmers Warning 

Buy your new discs 

without wheel trucks and 

ut on the Glasener Sled 

ruck. This sled is al- 

most sensational in its 

success. Warranted to be 

easier on the man, team 

and disc than wheels. It costs Iess, runs 

smoother, eliminates trouble of greasing 

and expense of repairing boxings. Writ- 

ten guarantee of satisfaction or money 

‘refunded with each sled. _— on the 
sled. Nearly 200 dealers in Iow 

Shipped freight paid on renaigt of $9.00. 


- Glasener Shocker Mig. Co., 





Cedar Falls, lewa 





Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















Fee Gets More Support 


Haugen Predicts Equalization Fee Bill Will be Approved 


ASHINGTON. D. C.—Half way 

thru the first session of the Sev- 
entieth congress the committee on ag- 
riculture of the house has stopped the 
flow of words which has now made up 
several hundred pages of “evidence” 
on farm legislation and buckled down 
to actually finding a place for the agree- 
ment of eleven or more of the men 
making up the committee on an actual 
draft of a law. Executive sessions of 
the Haugen committee for this pur- 
pose started March 5. 

There is sufficient evidence that an 
“equalization fee bill’’ will be written 
and reported so plans are already 
made and in process of being carried 
out to bring the bill to a vote, and to 
assure votes enough to pass it. 

Finding Chairman Haugen in a most 
confidential mood the other day I 
asked him, equally confidentially, for 
This is dan- 
gerous ground to get on, but the. re- 
sult was reassuring. Of course, I can 
not state in any terms at all what I 
learned, but I can state the gist of it, 
which is that Chairman Haugen, with 
his close knowledge of each member 
of the committee gained from long as- 
sociation with most of them, and with 
full respect for their individual views, 
the interests they must as representa- 
tives give loyal service to, and their 
own real and personal views about the 
legislation, believes that thirteen mem- 
bers of the committee will vote for the 
strong substantial equalization fee bill 
which will be in its main features just 
about the present Haugen bill. 
more, he hopes, wi!l vote this way. Six 
others he believes are permanently op- 
posed to the equalization fee plan, and 
will stay opposed. For four of the fif- 
teen which he counts, your corre- 
spondent can not find any basis other 
than Congressman Haugen’s own be- 
lief, for believing they will vote for the 
bill, but equatly he can find no basis 
for believing they will vote against it. 
It is too late for prophecy any way. 
The committee report may be out be- 
fore this is printed. 


Danger to Farm Program 


I want to turn now for just a few 
lines away from anything that I have 
learned from or even discussed with 
Congressman Haugen to point out one 
possible danger to the Haugen bill, 
both in committee and on the floor. 
This is the possibility that the bitter 
opponents of the bill—who are in fact 
bitter opponents of any known form 
of legislative relief proposal—will play 


| politics with this opposition, and unite 
| with proponents of the debenture bill, 


to try to substitute it for the Haugen 
bill. This prospect is worrying some 
observers. 

If four possible supporters of the 
debenture bill in the committee should 
vote with the possible six others who 
might be called bitter-enders against 
the equalization fee bill, it would bring 
them within one vote of reporting this 
debenture bill to the house. 

There have been four events this 
week of major importance bearing on 
the future of farm relief. 

The first was the appearance be- 
fore the committee of the Minnesota 
delegation-—not in full, but with Con- 
gressman Clague as spokesman stat- 
ing that he was there after a caucus 
of the state delegation, and with Sen- 
ator Shipstead also present and taking 
part. They read into the record a 
statement that the Minnesota delega- 
tion voted to support the Haugen bill, 
and to ask for legislation with the 
equalization fee as its central point. 
Senator Shipstead reported the resolu- 
tions of the Minnesota legislature in 
its behalf. This created much favor- 
able comment among house members 
generally. 

The second was the appearance of 
the pronouncement of the Illinois 
Bankers’ Association in favor of the 
Haugen bill, which made its appear- 





Two 





ance on every congressman’s office 
desk during the week. This left the 
argument that farm relief was an 
“agrarian” propaganda designed to 
create a hold-up class of farmers sim- 
ilar to the radical demands of union 
labor, without anything left to be 
talked about. 

The third was the statement made 
by Congressman L. J. Dickinson on 
Thursday, that the southerners who 
want flood relief had better vote for 
farm relief or else there would be nei- 
ther votes enough to get their flood 
relief measures, nor business  pros- 
perity enough to pay the taxes it would 
cost. 

This latter statement is linked by 
the political writers with a fourth, 
which is equally—perhaps more—in- 
teresting but much less definite, to the 
effect that Smith leaders were round- 
ing up eastern Democratic votes for 
the Haugen bill, as an answer to the 
question which has been asked very 
insistently, “Where does Smith stand 
on agricultural policy?” The political 
writers claim their story is based on 
the kicking of two or three Tammany 
congressmen who fear the adverse re- 
action of their consumer constituents 
if they vote for a bill that is being 
charged as being designed to raise 
the price of food. 

This effort, should it succeed, may 
easily become one of the deciding 
factors in the coming presidential cam- 
paign, especially should a known op- 
ponent of agricultural legislation suc- 
ceed in getting the Republican nomina- 
tion. It is being sharply pointed out, 
especially by the Lowden supporters, 
that a nominee with only perfunctory 
agricultural support, against Smith, 
after Smith has shown definite ap- 
proval of agricultural relief legisla- 
tion, and with the practical certainty 
of carrying New York, New Jersey, 
Maryland, and probably Rhode Island, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts against 
any Republican that can be named, 
might very easily lose enough agri- 
cultural states to the popular New 
Yorker, to lana him safely in the 
White House. With every ucceed- 
ing day as the Smith strength grows 
the real Republican leaders are pay- 
ing close and closer attention to the 
question, “What Republican candidate 
can be chosen that is ‘sure to win’?’” 

As there is not a Tammany Demo- 
crat on the house agricultural com- 
mittee and as the Democrats on this 
committee are not geographically lo- 
cated so more than one or two can be 
assumed to have any interest in Smith 
as a candidate, this reported move will 
not have any effect on the committee 
so far as it ean be gauged. The Dem- 
ocrats on the committee, with one ex- 
ception, or possibly two, are believed 
to be ready to vote for the Haugen 
bill, any way. 





The “flexible tariff proviso” under 
which a few agricultural commodities 
have been given increased tariff rates, 
including wheat, butter, Swiss cheese, 
and under which applications are now 
pending for increases in ten to fifteen 
cther agricultural products, has been 
attacked in the supreme court of the 
United States and that court asked to 
rule that the proviso is unconstitu- 
tional. The case was argued before a 
full bench on Thursday of this week. 
J. M. Hampton & Co., importers of 
barium oxide, are the plaintiffs in the 
action. 





While the Muscle Shoals debate was 
clogging up all progress in the senate 
the president summoned a morning 
conference with the farm relief lead- 
ers in congress, Senator McNary, Con- 
gressman Purnell, and some others. 
Precedent precluded any definite an- 
nouncement of anything the president 
may have stated. The personnel of 
the conference, however, did not in- 
clude the outstanding advocates of the 





mandatory inclusion of the equaliza- 
tion fee in the bill. This brings up 
the essential difference between the 
McNary and the Haugen bill. In the 
Haugen bill the equalization fee must 
be used; in the McNary Dill the equal- 
ization fee may be used, the revolving 
fund might be used for a long time to 
carry out the dictates of the farm 
board to support prices, before the fee 
is called into play. Just what calling 
Senator McNary to the White House 
at this time may presage is not dis- 
closed. 





Renovating a Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

*“T have a permanent pasture which 
I seeded in 1920 to a mixture of oats, 
timothy, alfalfa, alsike and red clover. 
Now there is timothy, some blue grass 
and some weeds. How can I make 
this a better pasture?” 

Our correspondent might get on this 
land with a disk as soon as it is dry 
enough in the early spring and then 
after he has torn it up in good shape, 
broadcast on each acre three pounds 
red clover, two pounds scarified white 
sweet clover, one pound alsike, and 
two pounds timothy. It will help some 
also to broadcast on each acre 100 
pounds of acid phosphate. An appli- 
cation of five toms per acre of barn- 
yard manure would also be a great 
help. 





1927 Index Ready 


The 1927 index for Wallaces’ Farmer 
is off the press. Any subscriber who 
keeps a file of the paper and who 
wants a copy of the index for last year 
can secure it free of charge on post- 
paid reques! 











A Fireproof and Weather- 
proof Garage Erected ina 
Few Hours at Low Cost! 
eed tp may have the finest garage at the low- 

These famous all-metal garages and 


bufldings are the last word in permancy, beauty 
and economy. Heavily galvanized sheet-sicel 


ti and all y partes are shipped to 
you together with complete tustruetions how to 
erect. Perfect fit guaranteed. This type of con- 
struction approved by state board of agriculture. 
Write for free booklet and blue prints giving full 
deseription of ali-steel garages, sheds, brood- 
ing houses, machinery. buildings, etc. 
! To each farmer who answers this ad- 
F vertisement, we will rend a valuable 
§ and practical gift absotntely without 
charge or obligatton. 


ZACHAR ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
Highley Building Cedar Rapids, lowa 

















ADJUSTABLE FLEXIBLE S SHAD 
EXCLUSIVE ON OVERL 
It relieves horses G--:57 Bane cog sg 





ot _ heavy dead 5) 
ar 


Qvertent Packer-Mulcher comes in many 
size types, among the most popular 
being the ‘Adjustable Flexible Shaft. It is made in 
2 sections, having a self-aligning bearing in center. 
with a three-inch brace attached, running up through 
a siot in rear end of tongue. The center of rvller 
shaft can be ad- 
up or 





This - aligni ing means 
self - aligning ge A ht-| down, or made 
draft, | cutirely — rivid. 
fr ratt.,! thue making it 
oat a straight shaft 
= fro1 if desired. 
aaa 3 ) binding,} By use of the 


flexible joint in 
tne center and 
oscillating boxes 

at the ends, the 
Overiand eg Ae will adjust itself to the 


unevenecs of the su 
T. G. NORTHWALL co. KETCHUM CO. 
Omaha, Nebr. Marshalltown, lowa 























TERRITORIES OPEN 


for men to represent us in their com- 
munity, selling Superior Motor Oil. A 
complete line of Pure Penn Oils and 
Greases. Our representatives can make 
real money by — quality oils at 
low prices. Write us for further infor- 


— 
mers’ Union Service Assn. 
300. . W. Ninth St., Des Moines, lowa 
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DAD GOES TO SCHOOL 


Holding a Night School at Oak Ridge 


HY can’t we have another night 

school?” asked S. C. Hughes, 
farmer, who had 100 per cent attend- 
ance the first year and organized the 
school the second year. He was in- 
sisting that the Oak Ridge neighbor- 
hood, near Newton, Iowa, be permitted 
to have another winter’s school. 

Even after it was explained that 
three other groups were asking to 
hold a school, these three farmers on 
the corner in Newton said, “Why can’t 
we have another school?” 

For two years previous twenty farm- 
ers had gathered one night a week 
during the dull winter months, at the 
Oak Ridge school, and undertaken the 
study of modern day agriculture un- 





unworthy of such honor. Following 
graduation the alumni banquet was 
heid. 

During the remainder of the year 
each farmer tried out some of the 
ideas taught. Twelve entered a corn 
contest to compare their seed corn. 
Several started alfalfa plots and a few 
tried their pigs on clean ground. The 
instructor visited these men occasion- 
ally to talk over their problems. The 
second year nearly all took up the 
task of keeping farm records. 

The farmers were liberal in their 
praise of the course. When asked, 
“How should other communities pro- 
ceed to have such a school?” Lauren 
Iske replied, “Get the crowd together 




















Night school class looking over dairy cows. 


der the instruction of D. M. Hall, su- 
pervisor of vocational agriculture at 
Newton, Iowa. The attendance aver- 
aged above 90 per cent. Very few 
were marked tardy. There were no 
discipline problems, and all passed. 


New Problems Studied 


The first winter was spent studying 
corn production and breeding, and soil 
fertility. The second winter they 
studied hogs and legumes. All the 
work was undertaken from the view- 
point of the problems of a farm mana- 
ger. The text books were bulletins 
from the State College and the depart- 
ment of agriculture. 





and turn thé instructor loose.” J. A. 
Fressler said, “A. study discussion 
method is best.” Paul Kelly said, 
“Tackle the problems we want 
solved.” It was agreed by several 
that the course should show how to 
measure the efficiency. of farm opera- 
tions and that the main factors in 
overcoming losses should be brought 
out. Nearly every member suggested 
the graduation was most necessary, 
and W. M. Murdock said, “Let them 
have a banquet.” 


Schoo! a Co-operative Venture 


The school was held as a part of 
the program of the Iowa board for vo. 








Handing out diplomas—From left to right: 


on Hesson, Lauren Iske, Herman Bune, 


James Kelly, Glen a. E. C. Smith, 


Paul Keliy, J. . Buchanan, 


8: — Ww. M. Murdock. 


The biggest night of all was the 
graduation. The families of these stu- 
dents whose average age was 42 wére 
invited to see dad graduate, and sure 
enough dad did. The class was organ- 
ized, the class color was green, the 
motto was, “You can learn an old dog 
new tricks.” The class yell was 
“Who-0-0-e!” and the class song com- 
posed by the song committee was sung 
with all the vigor of a high school 
fraduate. E. C. Smith, president of 
the school district, presented the dip- 
lomas after the teacher had given 
wives and children a chance to state 
any reason why the graduates were 








cational education. It was a co-opera- 
tive venture between this board and 
the Newton school district. There was 
no particular organization problem. 
The plan was explained to a few men, 
they took up the matter in their 
Grange meeting, a committee was ap- 
pointed to secure members and take 
care of the meeting place. On the 
first night. the problems of measuring 
farm efficiency were explained and 
the class selected the subjects they 
wanted to study. Post cards were dis- 
tributed and the instructor gave each 
the list of bulletins and the name of 
their congressman. These were mailed 





that night and were on hand by the 
next week. 

All minor matters were left out. In- 
formation already known was omitted 
and the new and important practices 
received all the emphasis. Assign- 
ments were made and discussions 
were held all on the basis of solving 
problems. 


The Value of Agricultural Sta- 
tistics to the Farmer 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

While I note that Wallaces’ Farmer 
has taken exceptions to President 
Coolidge’s message to congress, re- 
garding the farm situation, I am in- 
clined to believe he had the right view 
when he said: “The most effective 
means of dealing with surplus crops is 
to reduce the surplus acreage.” 

It may be well to keep in mind that 
supply and demand must go hand in 
hand, for it is the supply and demand 
that govern the price and any surplus 
crop must be marketed at a sacrifice 
in price of the total crop. 

Agricultural statistics would be of 
great value to the farmer as a means 
for cutting down the crop acreage, if 
every farmer would study them and 
then regulate his crop and livestock 
management in line with this informa- 
tion. What I mean is: If the pig 
crop survey of the United States indi- 
cates an increase of hogs for the com- 
ing season, then each farmer should 
reduce his pig crop by marketing this 
per cent of surplus brood sows, and in 
this way keep the surplus hogs down 
to a minimum, which would insure a 
fair price to the farmer. If the grain 
crop survey shows a surplus acreage 
of corn, it would look as tho the best 
thing to do would be for each farmer 
to reduce his corn acreage, and plant 
this surplus ground to a crop which 
shows a decrease in acreage, thus 
keeping the crop acreage in balance 
with the demand and insure a price 
which would cover cost of production 
plus a fair profit to the farmer. 

Of course, this would call for ex- 
tensive co-operation on the part of the 
farmers, both in giving reliable infor- 
mation to the statistician, and then ad- 
justing our farming operations in ac- 
cordance with the information received 
in the statistical reports. With co-op- 
eration of this kind, agricultural sia- 
tistics would be one of the farmers’ 
most valuable assets. 

W. L INGLEDUE. 

Marshall County, Iowa. 








Nicaragua \ 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

What right have we down in Nica- 
ragua? Congress has not declared 
war, yet a state of war exists. Ap- 
parently our marines are there to safe- 
guard the interests of a few wealthy 
men of this country and to hold a gov- 
ernment in power that has been bought 
by this group. It’s an unholy and ac- 
cursed business. LESLIE E. DOAN. 

Livingston County, Missouri. 


























SIZES 


Greatest Overshoe Sorqute Ever Offered! First 
y women’s all rubber Zippers, known as 
automatic gaiters made, sel oF flak as 
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Your friends stop at this tuxuri- 
ous transient hotel. 
comfort, courtesy, companionship. 
Rest thoroughly in quiet, sileep- 
producing, outside rooms; dine 
royally in beautiful surroundings 
—both at less than you expect to 
pay for the home-like welcome ex- 
tended here. Make this your Peo- 
ria home. 


HOTEL PERE MARQUETTE 
H. Edgar Gregory, Mgr. 
Peoria, Illinois 

Nia 400 Rooms 400 Baths 





























LAND OPENING 


The Great Northern Railway will build 
a 75-mile branch in Northerm Montana 
this year, opening a million acres. Set- 
tlers will get the benefit of a $2,000,000 
improvement—200,000 acres for sale on 
special terms. Write for FREE BOOK. 
Low ee e Excursions. 


LEEDY 
Dept. 507 




















DEMPSTE, 





your field thoroughly, 
you and your horses. 
tiva 


narrow or wide rows. Easy, 


full see Vahtoi 
Strong, ri ightstee 
frame. ected by 
Dempster’s 60 years 
of manufacturing ex- 


perience. (C2) 
DEMPSTER MILL MFG. CO. 
731 Seuth 6th Street 


“ 


TWO 
ROW 


Clean Your Field Faster, Easier! 


ULTIVATION is an easier, faster job with 
this Dempster Two-Row Cultivator. 

wiring less work from 
Adjustable to every cul- 
condition. Convenient center control 
shifts in pairs and adjusts gangs for 


natural foot action control shifts 
wheels to right or left, shifting 


gangs instantly at same time. 
ongue truck assures 










Cultivator 





Ask Your Dealer 
toshow you this Dempster 
Cultivator ... Investigate 
its labor and time- 





tcleans 







dealer 
write 3 us for full T details. 
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Another help for hog raisers 
The HALL Red Top Feeder 











In the" Hall Red Top Feeder, you ‘will find 
many advantages that save your time and make 
feeding more profitable. First of all, it is rain- 
proof. Galvanized feedhole covers "drain into 
channel-iron frames, which prevents rain from 
getting into the feed and souring it. 

can’t get hung up in a Hall Feeder, be- 
cause it’s wider at the bottom than at the top. 
Easy to fill, and easy to clean. Removable 








SEE BEFORE YOU BUY— 














partition enables you to feed two or PB ee 
feeds at one time. Built of creosoted dipped 
lumber, heavily reinforced. Mounted on skids, 
making it easy to move. 

Let a Hall Feeder help with your feeding. 
Start your pigs with the feeder before they are 
weaned. They gain faster, get to market earlier 
and cause you less trouble—which means greate 
er profit to you. 





Aeon -Spebe & Rose Lbr. Co.{Dougherty 
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Ns sccsosnine B. Miller & Son| ...Farmers Inc. Co-op. Society Hills..lowa Builders Supply Co.}  . 
Eclipse Lbr. Co. jDubuque.. Spahn & Rose Lbr. pi Hopkinton....Farmers Supply Co./Melbourne..Melbourne 0. 
Hi t.Farmers Lbr. & Gr. Co.|/Hubbard. be age & Merrill Me Milton..........Wormhoudt Lbr. ro Pelia. 








eaneoniston & Partridge Co. ie kerton 
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N RECENT years, hog 


farms. 


own houses now buy 
they get better houses at less 
farm. 


tages: 


> HocHovsss | 


Cleaner-Warmer- St 


Three advantages that 

_help you make 

more money 
on hogs 





raising has been made 


more profitable than ever before. The terrific 
losses formerly caused by worms and disease, have 
been checked by the McLean County System— 
already in use on more than a hundred thousand 


The McLean County System wires portable 
houses. And hundreds of farmers “ae HALL Hog Howes 
are the most practical means for putting this system into 
operation. In fact, many farmers who used to build their 


op Hog Houses, because 
cost than if built on the 


HALL Hog Houses are the result of the combined recom- 
mendations of the leading experiment stations. Compared 
to ordinary hog houses, they have three outstanding advan- 


CLEANER—HALL Hog Houses are easier to ventilate, 


easier to clean. Side ventilators insure fresh air in cold 
weather, without direct drafts on litter. Top opens to flood 
house with sunlight. posite side s up to give com- 
plete airing and make cleaning easy. When swung up, side 

acts as*-wning in summer, giving pigs more shade. 
WARMER—Close-fi’. construction leaves no cracks to let heatout. Wall- 
joints are tongued-anc ,rooved. Edges of roof fit down over walls to prevent 


eat escaping. That's why litters keep warmer in HA 


LL Hog Houses. 


Rida ssi rasn tee 2 lumber and reinforced corners make HALL Hog Houses 
strong—a vital advantage, as hogs are rough on their quarters. Flooring 


is fe Ixl2 rough boards, more expensive but safer, 


because they keep sow from 
slipping. Walls are |-inch tongued-and-grooved floori 


ring. 


And HALL Hog Houses are cheaper to buy than to build—considerably cheaper. 
Our big wood-working plant—lumber bought direct from mills at bottom prices— 
houses built by thousands—all these factors make big savings, which are passed 
on to you. That’s why a complete HALL Hog House costs less than one you 


would build. 


You can see HALL Houses and Feeders befere you buy. Ask your dealer, 


listed below, to let you check them over, point 
by point. See for yourself why they are i 
so many farmers to make more money 
every litter. 


Be sure to get this 
valuable booklet 


Every hog raiser will find it worth while to 
read, **‘ Growing Healthy Hogs,” a valuable Ames 
booklet, recently published, showing the results 
of the McLean County System of hog raising. 
We have bought a number of copies and you can 
have one free of charge while the supply lasts 


weopahn & Rose Lor. “a: 
social Pelle Supply Co. 
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IManchester..Dairy City Mig. Co./Onslow.... 
Marion farion...Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co.jOs' 
LaxWelll...munenSid Sherman’Otley......Farmers Co-op. Each: swnuaeSpahn & Rose Lbr. Co. Qwingie Spahn & Rose Lbr. Co. 


“HALL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, »-r:. w, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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These Iowa dealers are ready to show you HALL Hog Houses 
and Rainproof Feeders — New dealers being added every day 
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answer inquiries on farm enginee 


(FARM ENGINEERING 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


Subscribers are invited to avail themselves of Mr. Dickerson’s expert knowledge. He will gladly 
ring and mechanics, A2-cent stamp should accompany all inquiries. 











( 
Transformers 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Our local electric firm is promoting 
a high line into the country surround- 
ing our town. My closest neighbor 
and myself are considering taking on 
their service. We live almost exactly 
eighty rods apart. Will one trans- 
former do for the two of us? They 
want to sell us two transformers, but 
on the other hand they are very anx- 
jous that I extend my wiring on down 
into the field to my well to do my 
pumping. The distance to my well 
from my house, where my transformer 
would be located, is nearly 200 feet 
further than (twice?) the distance 
either of us would be away from the 
transformer if it is located half way 
between us. If the transformer were 
located half way between us, the high 
line could be run thru my field down a 
permanent fence, which would throw 
the transformer very close to my well. 
Would it be practical to use only one 
transformer for the two farms? If 
not, it surely would not be practical 
for me to extend my line down to the 
well, where I would have to go twice 
as far as they would to either of us 
from a single transformer, would it? 
We are green as to losses and other 
electric factors that would have to be 
considered under the two ways of lo- 
cating the transformers, but it seems 
to us that they are trying to put 
something over on us, and we would 
like very much to have the advance 
of your engineering editor on this 
problem.” 

This is a very common problem 
which comes up in the farm use of 
electricity, but which can easily be 
explained. The electric people are en- 
tirely right in advising each of you 
to put in your own transformer, pref- 
erably within forty or fifty feet of 

_ your houses. Usually power compa- 
nies sell transformers to their consum- 
ers at little or no profit and rely for 
their profits more on selling current 
over a long series of years; and other 
things being equal they would prefer 
to put in only the one transformer, 
since it’ would not require a much 
larger transformer for the two of you 
and they would have the wasted en- 
ergy of one transformer loss instead 
of two. However, they can expect to 

~ sueceed only by satisfying their cus- 
tomers and they know a single trans- 
former would not be satisfactory. 

Here is the reason: The heaviest 
load you will have will be a range., If 
you do not have a range, it will be an 
electric iron. Putting the transformer 
half way between will make the dis- 
tance forty rods or 660 feet. A 7,500- 
watt 110-volt electric range would re- 
quire approximately 70 amperes of 
current; and if to that is added an 
electric iron, and a few lights, the to- 
tal current might run up to about 80 
amperes if all were used at once, 
which might easily happen. Now the 
drop in voltage on wire equals the re- 
sistance in ohms multiplied by the 
amperes. If No..10 wire (about one- 
ninth inch in diameter and the largest 
ordinarily used in house wiring) is 
used, 660 feet would have a resistance 
of about .67 ohms, which with 80 am- 
Peres would give a voltage drop of 53 
volts, entirely out of the question. If 
No. 3 wire is used, the bare wire of 
which is about as large as a good sized 
lead pencil and quite expensive, the 
resistance would be .132 ohms and the 
Voltage drop still 10.5 volts. entirely 
too much for the appliances to per- 
form properly; and the loss in heating 
the wire alone would be as much as 
twenty good sized lights would burn. 
Even without the range and incubator, 
the voltage loss with a No. 10 wire 
_ Would have a drop of about 8.5 volts, 
_ 0 much for the iron to heat properly 





| the three horses, so that each pulls 





and the loss in wire heating would be 
as much as two good-sized lamps 
would take. 

For pumping water a one-half H. P. 
motor might be used, but the power 
required probably would not run over 
220 watts, or about 2 amperes. As- 
suming this would be carried a dis- 
tance of 1,000 feet, the resistance of 
No. 10 wire would be only 1,018 ohms 
and the voltage drop only about 2 
volts, which would not interfere with 
the operation of the pumping motor. 
Even if No. 14 wire is used, the volt- 
age drop would be only about 5 volts, 
which would hardly be noticeable in 
the way the motor acts. In ail such 
cases, it is usually safest to follow 
the advice of the power people.—I. 
W. D. 





Three-Horse Pole or Tongue 
Eveners 


So many inquiries have been re- 
ceived about satisfactory eveners for 
use with wagons, manure spreaders 
and other implements with poles or 
tongues that perhaps a few sugges- 
tions on the subject may be of interest 
to our readers. 

To give satisfactory service a three- 
horse pole evener should meet these 
requirements: 

1. Should equalize the draft among 
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about the only way to do away with 
the side draft is to put the middle 
horse between shafts or to set the pole 
off to one side enough so the middle 
horse can walk directly in front of the 
center of the implement. This is some- 
times done with a disk harrow or a 
grain drill, but usually is not practica- 
ble with a wagon or spreader. The 
three-horse eveners shown, however, 
do not have enough side draft to inter- 
fere with their use. 

In the diagram Fig. 1-A shows 
a three-horse pole evener which has 
given very satisfactory service with 
many readers and is probably about 
the best that can be designed. It 
gives no trouble about lines, neckyoke, 
and so on. The side draft is not ex- 
cessive, and will be still less where the 
chain or cable is not fastened to the 
kingbolt but is carried back and fas- 
tened to the reach or to the middle of 
the rear axle. Fig. 1-B shows the off- 
set plate and the supporting iron un- 
der the pole. This has the advantage 
of being quickly changed back to a 
two-horse hitch or of easily being at- 
tached to another implement. 

Fig. 2-A shows quite a different 
type of evener. which is also said to 
give satisfactory service. In this case, 
the right hand horse will be a little 
farther from the pole than the middle 
one, and would need a little longer 
end of the neckyoke. Probably this 
would not make the weight too heavy 
on the middle horse’s neck; but if so, 
the two left hand horses could use a 
regular neckyoke and carry one end 
of the long or main neckyoke, as indi- 
cated in Fig. 2-B. 

Fig. 3 shows a pulley type of three- 
horse evener which is sometimes used. 
Due to thé pulley acting as a movable 
block, the right hand horse pulls just 
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FOUR GOOD THREE HORSE EVENERS WITH POLE 


2. Should not crowd any horse and 
should allow each horse to pull straight 
ahead. 

3. Should not throw undue tongue 
weight on either horse’s neck. 

4. Should produce the minimum 
amount of side draft or tendency for 
the wagon or other implement to run 
sideways. 

The question of equalization is eas- 
ily taken care of, since it is simply a 
matter of getting the proper lever 
lengths for the different horses, and 
all of the hitches shown are properly 
equalized. These also allow room for 
each horse to work freely, and by us- 
ing the proper neck yoke arrangement 
each horse can pull straight ahead and 
no horse have undue weight on his 
neck. : 

The matter of side draft is not so 
easily handled. Just as with a plow, 
hitching a team so the center of its 
pull comes to one side of the center of 
draft of an implement is bound to give 
the implement a tendency to run to 
one side. Usually the plow can be so 
set that an opposing side force will be 
developed and the plow will run 
straight; but to do so increases the 
draft, and this increased draft is called 
side draft. With a wagon, however, 
there is no practical way of overcom- 
ing this tendency to run sideways, and 





half as much as the other two and the 
pull is equalized. Pulley should be 
free acting. 

Fig. 4 is also a common type of 
three-horse evener, being known as 
the compound lever type, and resem- 
bles those put out by most implement 
firms. When figured thru carefully, it 
will be found that the pull is complete- 
ly equalized. This has the serious dis- 
advantage of requiring considerable 
room on the tongue and of not being 
easily changed from one machine to 
another. Both Fig. 3 and Fig. 4 have 
one horse off a little farther from the 
pole and may need the double neck- 
yoke.—I. W. D. 





Plow Under Stubs and Trash 
to Get Corn Borers 


It has been abundantly proved by 
experimental work by the Michigan 
and New York state colleges that 
plowing under and completely cover- 
ing corn stubble and other crop resi- 
dues is very effective in combating 
the corn borer. To do this the stub- 
ble must be cut low or may be broken 
with a roller, planker, cultipacker, or 
other similar implement. 

According to the New York author- 
ities, corn binders with low cutting at- 





tachments have been devised so that 
it is possible to cut stalks low leaving 
short stubbles. Corn stubble cut two 
or less than two inches high harbors 
few borers. 

These low-cutting attachments, al- 
tho used for the first time last fall, 
gave excellent results, even under dif- 
ficult situations. Since the stubble 
can be cut short as a part of the regu- 
lar job, farmers should be willing to 
do this for it gives them the advantage 
of low cutting without increasing the 


labor. 


Using a cultipacker, a roller or 
planker to break down the stubble also 
aids in the same way as low cutting, 
for these break over the stubble and 
make it easier to cover completely 
when the field is plowed. 

Long stubble and fields where corn 
refuse is scattered around need more 
thoro fitting than fields with short 
stubble and few weeds or trash. If 
the stubble is not high, and a wide- 
bottom plow is used, this preliminary 
Preparation may be omitted. The nar- 
rower the plow, the more thoro the 
stubble must be prepared before 
plowing. 

After the stubble has been turned 
under and a clean field left, imple- 
ments should not be used that tend 
to bring trash to the surface. 





Summary of Nebraska Tractor 
Tests 


Time .was when tractors could be 
grouped roughly into good, indiffer- 
ently bad, and very bad, with the great 
majority in the - last two classes: 
Thanks very largely to the big slump 
and the difficulty of selling even good 
tractors, the indifferently bad and the 
very bad tractors are entirely gone, 
and practically all of those left are 
high grade, reliable outfits which can 
be depended on to go out and do good 
work year after year. 

With reliability and good service 
both so well established, the factors of 
brake and drawbar horsepower and 
the fuel economy per horse-power 
hour are being looked at more and 
more closely by would-be purchasers. 
Fortunately the Nebraska tractor tests 
give very careful and important re- 
ports on these points. 

All the reports of the tractor tests 
conducted since this work began in 
1920 under provision of the Nebraska 
tractor law have been summarized 
and published in one bulletin, No. 220, 
Nebraska Tractor Tests. During the 
seven years that the testing has been 
done, 150 different models and types 
of tractors have been tested. In the 
first four years some of the models 
did not come up to the claims made 
for them, but during the last three 
years every machine has met the 
claims of the manufacturers. All ma- 
chines tested have been certified by 
their manufacturers as stock model 
machines. Ordinary fuels have been 
used and every ,other measure has 
been taken to make the tests fair to 
both the manufacturer and to the 
farmer who wants to know the per- 
formance of a machine he may buy. 

Farmers who are interested in buy- 
ing tractors this year may get copies 
of this bulletin free of charge from 
county extension agents and from the 
agricultural college at Lincoln. 





Treatment for Rubber Belts 


A Minnesota reader writes: 

“Is there any way I can preserve a 
rubber drive belt to keep it from being 
weather worn? Could I paint it? 
What kind of paint could I use?” 

About the only thing that should 
ever be used on rubber belting is 
either castor oil or linseed oil, and 
then only a few drops at a time, and 
the excess wiped off. No paint of any 
kind and only a very few belt dress- 
ings are fit to be used on rubber belts, 
and before using a belt dressing the 
belt manufacturer’s advice should be 
secured, giving the name and manufac- 
turer of the belt dressing in question. 
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‘ Tough-—flexible 


the result of 75 years’ 





The “U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boots 


have sturdy gray soles, 
uppers in red or black. 
They come in knee to 
hip lengths 


T takes elastic, tough rubber 

to stand the constant kicking 

around a boot gets on the farm. 

% And that’s the quality of rubber 

you find in “U.S.” Blue Ribbon 
boots. 

And there’s extra strength in 
the “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boot 
from top to toe, The sole is over- 
size—as tough as the tread of a 


























You can stretch a strip cut from 
the upper of any “U.S.” Blue Rib- 
bon boot more than five times its 
own length! Such rubber means 
flexibility—stamina—long wear 


Blue Ribbon Walrus 
slips on right over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes 
clean like a boot. 
or black—4 or 5 buckles 


experience in bootmaking 





It stretches 
five times its own 
length 






















tire. And in the carcass, at every 
point where wear is hardest, are 
embedded from 4 to 11 separate 
layers of tough rubber and fabric 
reinforcements. No other boot 
has so many! 


“U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots and over- 
shoes are as husky as they look. They 
fit better, look better, wear better. 
Get a pair and notice the difference. 


United States Rubber Company 


Either red 





BLUE RIBBON 
Boots Walrus 
Arctics Rubbers 





More Feeding Experiences 
Palatability, Odor and Other Properties of Feed Play Big Part 


By OLD TIMER 


HE physical properties of individ- 
ual ingredients, used in a mixed 
ration, are often given scant considera- 
tion. They are, however, of vast im- 
portance. It is not enough to know 


we have the correct nutritive ratio and 
net energy. We must know that it is 
palatable, digestible, sufficiently lax- 
ative, of correct bulk, stimulating in 
effect, and free from toxic properties. 

Palatability aids digestion. It 
causes better mastication, increased 
flow of digestive fluids and greater 
consumption of food. An ingredient 
may be highly nutritious and digesti- 
ble, but unpalatable, to such an extent 
that certain animals will not eat it 
when it is fed alone. 

That is why Jack Sprat could eat 
no fat, and why Mrs. Sprat could— 
palatability! 

This is true of gluten feed. Hogs 
do not like it straight, but it can be 
blended in a ration, with peanut oil 
meal, which is very palatable to hogs, 
to such an extent that the mixture is 
readily eaten. We can also add mo- 
lasses to most any hog ration, and in- 
crease its palatability. Salt adds rel- 
ish to many feeds, but should only be 
used as a seasoning—tankage like- 
wise adds spice. 

Palatability is indirectly influenced 
by character of molecular construc- 
tion, as illustrated in corn and wheat. 
Corn is easy to eat. It is granular 
in composition, develops a rich, nutty 
flavor on mastication and does not 
clog into a sticky, doughy mass, hard 
to swallow, as does wheat. This is 
an important factor in poultry mashes 
—to secure a mixture that does not 
clog. 

Did you ever see a dog try to eat 
a sticky gumdrop or a chunk of fresh 
taffy? Well, you should—it’s a picnic. 
He will illustrate what I mean. 


Odor Also Plays a Part 

Odor also influences palatability. It 
is a guide and safeguard in detecting 
moldy, musty conditions. . Where in- 
gredients, otherwise suitable, merely 
have a disagreeable odor, as gluten 
feed, this can be overcome by blending 
with more fragrant ones. Some say 
it can be done by education, as in cul- 
tivating a taste for Limburger cheese. 
Perhaps. 

Generally there is a preference of 
odor peculiar to different animal spe- 
cie, to guide us. What is attar of 
roses to one, may be asafoetida to an- 
other; illustrated by the old darky, as 
he gazed admiringly at a venerable 
William goat, “Brudder, you all shore- 
ly got a pow’ful fine bref.” 

The importance of laxative proper- 
ties in a ration, can not be minimized. 
Fiber is a factor, as we have seen; but 
its use is limited in case of swine, to a 
much narrower ratio, than other farm 
stock. It is, therefore, desirable to 
include in a hog ration, such laxative 
feeds as linseed oil meal, ground flax 
seed, etc., to insure prompt elimina- 
tion of digestion and body wastes. 

There is nothing worse for a pig 
than constipation. He is like the old 
Ford that carried the slogan, “Consti- 
pated; haven’t passed anything for a 
week.” That’s it! He’s slow. Many 
pig ailments trace directly to consti- 
pated conditions. 

There is, by the way, no better reg- 
ulator of digestion than ground flax 
seed. It exerts a stimulating influ- 
ence on the secretive glands of the di- 
gestive tract and furnishés, as well, an 
excellent lubricant for the alimentary 
canal. It seems to be nature’s pana- 
cea for digestive control. I fed it 
forty years ago when much flax seed 
was still raised in Iowa, and in all 
my experience, have never found any- 
thing quite to take its place. For pigs, 
for calves, for horses, and even for 
fattening steers. 

To give purgative drugs in consti- 





pated conditions, is only a subterfuge 
leading to repeated and more frequent 
doses, and is never a cure. Laxatives 
in the feed are the natural cure ang 
preventative. An abundant water cop. 
sumption is always an aid. 

The stimulating and invigorating 
properties of various individual feeds, 
is well known. We like to feed oats 
to our breeding animals and driving 
horses; it puts pep into them. We 
use molasses for its tonic effect as an 
appetizer and gland stimulant; we use 
many of the oil meals for like rea. 
sons and because their proteins pro. 
duce higher vitality. We use tankage 
and fish meal for hogs and poultry, 
and linseed oil meal and cottonseed 
meal for cattle for a like stimulating 
effect. Aside from their protein prop- 
erties, they keep the animals on their 
feed. 

Over-stimulation, the result of over- 
balance, has just the opposite effect— 
takes the pep out of them, lowers vi- 
tality and throws them off feed. It’s 
the reaction. Over-stimulation is fol- 
lowed by corresponding depression. 

Did you ever put a pig on straight 
tankage to cure him from eating chick- 
ens? It does, and of eating tankage, 
too. He will quit in a week. “Too 
much is just enough,” does not apply 
to the four-legged hog. 

For toxic properties, we generally 
look to the condition of the feeds— 
damaged grains — heated, musty, 
moldy or decayed, soured or putrefied. 
Must and mold will kill poultry, tho 
mature cattle often eat it with impun- 
ity. Usually these conditions are eas- 
ily detected by smell, and can be 
avoided. 


Pure, Clean Feed a Requisite 

Little chicks, however, will die when 
fed mash feeds that are just beginning 
to mold, before it can be detected ex- 
cept under a strong microscope. It is 
well, therefore, to know your starter 
feed is freshly milled and mixed, not 
four or six months old. All young 
stock does best on clean, wholesome 
feeds. Damaged feed is best fed out 
to mature stock. Soured, putrefied, 
rancid feed is best discarded. In hot 
weather feed is often spoiled—let 
stand too long—ground grain soaked, 
sometimes with milk and tankage add- 
ed, hastens fermentation and putre- 
faction. Sometimes the feeder won- 
ders what is the matter. 

Cottonseed meal is the outstanding 
commercial feed to have a serious poi- 
sonous element. I quote below from 
Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
1179: “As yet no satisfactory way of 
neutralizing the poison has been found. 
It would be well for the experienced, 
as well as the inexperienced swine 
feeder, to let cottonseed meal alone.” 

Henry & Morrison say: “As now 
prepared, cottonseed meal is poison- 
ous to swine. All the various pro- 
posed ways, for safely feeding this 
meal, have failed, under careful and 
continuous tests. Pigs thrive at first, 
on the meal, but often in four to six 
weeks some die—not all,-as a rule, but 
so many that all possible profits from 
the use of this feed-are lost.” 

Yet I have seen hundreds of herds 
of young pigs ruined by the use of cot- 
tonseed meal during the past twelve 
months. Due to its low cost at the 
end of 1926, when it sold at low as $28 
per ton, a tremendous impetus was 
given to its use. 

In nearly every case that came to 
my notice, the pigs did well at first, 
as Henry says, but in the big majority 
of cases they also ended in disaster. 
Often the feeder did not know what 
the trouble was, laying it to necro, or 
flu, or influenza, or what-not, and 
sometimes he was right—because the 
poison had so debilitated the pigs that 
they contracted whatever was handi- 
est. In many cases they spotted the 
trouble, removed the cause; and got 

















Sot from under, with only nominal 


Pe talked with a big hog feeder, who 


~ formerly lived near Enid, Okla., in the 


cotton country, who had had years of 
experience in feeding cottonseed meal 
to hogs. He said: “It is a wonderful 
feed to fatten a bunch of old sows on 
quick, but get rid of them in four 
weeks or look out for trouble. It’s 
like dynamite.” He said, “Don’t feed 
it to young pigs that tyou expect to 
keep more than four or five weeks.” 





(Remarks: Cottonseed meal fed 
alone as the protein supplement is not 
satisfactory especially for young pigs. 
However, many corn belt.farmers have 
used it in mixtures containing two or 
more other heavy protein carriers 
such as linseed meal and tankage with 
highly satisfactory results. It has 
proved especially valuable in the ra- 
tions of hogs being finished for mar- 
ket.—-Editor.) 





Fertilizer for Good Corn Ground 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Last year our corn made seventy- 
two bushels per acre and the smallest 
yield in recent years has been fifty- 
five bushels per acre. We use a four- 
year rotation and never burn any 
corn stalks and spread about 200 loads 
of manure each year. We always 
have some clover to plow under either 
in the fall or in the spring. We never 
have any trouble in getting a stand of 
clover. I have been thinking about 
using some 20 per cent superphos- 
phate (acid phosphate) applied with 
the attachment on the corn planter. 
However, I have often heard it said 
that if one starts to use commercial 
fertilizers he must keep it up. Is this 
true? Have readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer had any experience along this 
line?” 

Judging from a number of experi- 
ments conducted on good soil in many 
different parts of fowa by the Iowa 
station, we would estimate that one 


year with another the application of 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) 
would increase the yield of corn about 
four bushels per acre. Some years the 
superphosphate may have no appar- 
ent influence on the corn yield, but it 
will almost always make the corn ma- 
ture just a little earlier. If scales are 
used in weighing and corrections are 
made for moisture and shelling per- 
centage it will generally be found that 
the superphosphate has increased the 
yield by at least four bushels per acre. 
It usually costs a little over a dollar 
to apply a hundred pounds of super- 
phosphate on an acre, which means 
that ordinarily the increase in corn 
yield is slightly more than enough to 
pay for the superphosphate. The big- 
gest benefit of the superphosphate, 
however, is that it encourages a rank- 
er growth of clover and this after a 
time has an effect on corn yields. 

The idea that commercial fertilizers 
are something like drugs or alcohol, 
getting the soil into bad habits, is 
false. Of course, when the fertilizers 
are applied, they increase the yield and 
when they are no longer used the 
Fields fall back. But the effect is more 
analagous to the action of food than 
to the action of drugs. 





Producing Corn Cheaply 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I will give you my method of grow- 
ing twenty acres of corn with the min- 
imum of labor. First I planted it in a 
little less than a day with a three-row 
lister and a 15-27 tractor. Then I 
spent a day going over it with a spe- 
cially designed roller, because we 
Must roll listed corn here to keep in 
the moisture and keep out the insects. 
Following this I gave two cultivations 
with a two-row lister cultivator. With 
this small amount of labor my corn 
yielded sixty bushels to the acre. 

A. W. RUTH. 

Monona County, Iowa. 











BENDIX 
4-wheel Brakes 


“Extra Large 
Balloon Tires 


New Vertical ~ 
Radiator Shutters 


Instrument Panel 
with: Motometer,Gas 
Gauge, Speedometer, 

Oil Gauge, and 

Ammeter. 


Wide 
Heavily Crowned 
Fenders 


Steel Core, Hard Rub- 
ber Steering Wheel. 
Horn, light and 
throttle controls on 
the wheel 


And many other 
FEATURES 
including— 

The Worlds Famous 
SUPER-SIX 
MOTOR 




















ooks it-Acts it 


and You Can Prove It— 


Altogether or Part by Part 


The New Essex Super-Six is a delight to the eye—in 
lines, fine exterior appointment and careful finish. 
Inside, you receive an immediate impression of luxuri- 
ous quality enhanced by every detail. 


The high-backed, form-fitting seats are richly uphol- 
stered. Sitting behind the new slender black steering 
wheel you look out over the shining beauty of cowl, 
hood, saddle-type lamps, heavy arching fenders, to 
the winged figure that expresses the spirit and fleetness 
under your hand. And before you is the handsome 
grouping of dials and meters upon the new ebony in- 
strument board. Starter and electro-lock are here, too. 


Bendix four-wheel brakes give positive stopping action 
and a sense of greater security. All doors are weather- 
stripped. The body is of silenced construction. And, 
withal—you have the famous Essex chassis, powered 
with the Super-Six, high-compression, high-efficiency 
motor that turns waste heat to power, giving brilliant, 
sustained performance never before known in this field. 


To see, to examine, to ride in the New Essex Super- 
Six can bring only one conclusion—it is the World’s 
Greatest Value—altogether or part by part. 


SEDAN (4-door) $795; COUPE °745 (Rumbie Seat $30 extra) 
COACH $735 
AU prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Buyers can pay for cars out of income at lowest available 
charge for interest, handling and insurance 





HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY «+ + - DETROIT 
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TILLAGE 
IMPLEMENTS 


= Whether you use horses or @ 
ee tractor on _your place, there is a 
L Roderick Lean Harrow exactly 

: Suited to your power and tillage 
requirements, 

You will find any Roderick Lean Harrow 
to be better than the average harrow. 
have specialized in harrow building for 60 
a ears. And you will find that Roderick 
== ean Harrows cost you no more than or- 
: dinary harrows. 

Why not get the most for the money you 
spend? See your implement dealer or 
write to us. 


ss THE RODERICK LEAN CO. 

¢ Mansfield, Ohio 

Re, Jobbers for.West lowa: 

The T. G. Northwaill Co. 
Omaha, Nebr. 

a Trsfr. Stock for East lowa: 

a Cedar Rapids Trsfr. & Stg. Co. 

% Cedar Rapids, la. 
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SERVICE BUREAU 


The Service Bureau is conducted for the holders of Wallaces” Farmer Service Certificates. The 
certificates are issued only with subscriptions—new or renewal—for five years or 
more. All inquiries to this department are answered promptly by letter. 

Members must always sign full name and give certificate number. 












Chief Cure Caught the Culprits 


Story county for some time this 
winter has had an epidemic of steal- 
ing, especially near Ames. Farmers 
lost poultry, automobile parts and 
other valuables. Then the thieves be- 
came bolder. They began to tamper 
with oil stations in Ames and take 
automobiles. But this is where the 
thieves met their Waterloo—and Bill 
Cure, chief of police of Ames. 

Thieves just don’t do well in Ames. 
Chief Cure seems to have that second 
sense that tells him some folks need 
more watching than others. So it was 
when Lloyd Billinger, Richard Forney 
and William Steffens, who claimed 
Des Moines as their home, happened 
into town. The chief saw them. ‘He 
seems to see all strangers in the col- 
lege town and he told the balance of 


his police force to keep an eye on 
those fellows. 

It wasn’t long before the chief sus- 
pected the young fellows of stealing. 
Once he thought they took an auto 
that didn’t belong to them. So he 
began a search-and found the auto on 
Main street. But the trio weren't 
there and didn’t come back to claim 
it. They came but when they saw one 
of the other policemen standing along- 
side the car they departed from town, 
rapidly going east along the Chicago 
& Northwestern railroad tracks. But 
right behind them was Chief Cure. 
This all happened one stormy winter 
night early in February. Rain and 
snow had fallen and even tho it was 
midnight the chief kept up the chase. 

Just after the trio of thieves crossed 
the Skunk river east of town they left 
the tracks. It was dark and the chief 
lost the trail. But a little later he saw 
a pair of automobile lights flash on 
the Lincoln highway nearby. ‘Well, 
they have stolen another auto,” the 
chief remarked to his companion. Fi- 
nally the chief arrived at the farm- 
house of A. C. Olson, about a mile east 
of Ames. Tracks in the newly fallen 
snow showed auto tracks. They also 
showed three pair of footprints. 

So the chief went up to the farmer’s 
home to see if a car had been taken. 
‘He rapped at the door. A light ap- 


} peared. Then a man with a shotgun 


opened the door and asked, “Who’s 
there?” The chief told him and the 
officer and farmer went to the garage. 
The automobile was gone. The chief 
seemed to know where, and so back to 
Ames he rushed. But his assistants, 
S. W. Hemstreet, C. O. Ruth and J. 
McDowell, hadn’t been napping. 
They had watched the highways and 
when the thieves tore into town and 
attempted to turn south for Des 
Moines they were taken into custody. 

The fellows confessed. Two of the 
crew, Forney and Steffens, were taken 
to Eldora and will attend the state 
training school for awhile. Billinger 
was sentenced to ten years at Ana- 
mosa, where he will be given a chance 
to learn that farmers’ property is not 
for general use, even when a chief of 
police is after you. 

As Olson is a Service Bureau mem- 
ber and had a sign posted, the Ames 
policemen were paid a reward for 
their efforts. 

“That’s fine,” the chief said. “You 
know, since we got that gang we have 
not heard of any stealing in the coun- 
try around here. Every farmer ought 
to have those protective signs posted, 
for this state-wide protection is a won- 
derful thing. Why, my force is going 
to try and get some more thieves and 
see if we can not raise some more of 
that reward money. We can use it.” 





George Farrell a Good Town 
Marshal 

Thornton, Iowa, isn’t a big town, but 
it is noted for its lack of criminals. 
Every time a suspicious character 
lands in the town the marshal, George 
Farrell, looks him over and before he 
gets very far his business has to be 
known, : 

So it happened with Harold Hetland. 
He appeared in Thornton several 
times, always had plenty of cash and 
yet he appeared to be a man of leisure. 
Then farmers began to lose chickens. 
Marshal Farrell was suspicious. He 
communicated with Sheriff C. E. Cress, 
of Mason City, and one day Hetland 
was picked up in Mason City and the 
sheriff took him into his office and 
questioned him. Hetland “broke,” as 
they say in sheriff language, and con- 
fessed to a number of things. He had 
stolen chickens from farmers, among 
them C. E. Ransom and L. H. Gray, 
both Service Bureau members. — Sher- 
iff Cress called the farmers into Ma- 
son City. Ransom and Gray were able 
to identify chickens Hetland had sold. 
Judge J. J. Clark heard the evidence 
and Hetland drew a five-year term 
at Anamosa. 

“We need more marshals like Far- 
rell,” Sheriff Cress said. “Thieves 
hever prosper in his territory. 

Marshal Farrell is richer $50 as he 
received a Wallaces’ Farmer reward. 





The Thief Didn’t See the Mark 
Thirty Days 


Charles Barnhill, who lives north of 
Sac City, had been missing his chick- 
ens this winter. Just where they were 
going was a mystery, but Barnhill felt 
some one was taking them. So he de- 
cided, after he had lost about seventy 
chickens, to mark the balance and 
await results. He took a punch and 
placed a small mark in the web of the 
chicken’s foot. He told his poultry 
buyer in Sac City to watch for it. 
This was on February 15 and things 
happened soon afterwards. 

On the eighteenth of February, Rus- 
sell Rahn offered for sale at the Sac 
City Produce Company thirteen chick- 
ens, and when the buyer examined 
them he saw Mr. Barnhill’s mark. He 
told Barnhill about it and Barnhill im- 
mediately got in touch with Sheriff F. 
G. Hirons and Rahn was arrested. 
Rahn confessed to the thefts and it 
wasn’t long before he was facing a 
judge. Russell is a young fellow, how- 
ever, and the judge wanted to give 
him another chance, so thirty days 
were deemed sufficient time for him 
to think over his misdeeds. He is serv- 
ing in the county jail. 

As Barnhill -was a Service Bureau 
member he received a reward as of- 
fered by Wallaces’ Farmer. Marking 
poultry solved his problem and Mr. 
Barnhill says it’s worth while. 





Brother, They Won’t Answer 


The following list of firms, as far 
as we are concerned, refuse to answer 
letters regarding complaints: 

Baltic Sales Co., Chicago, Ill. . 

Heinrich Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Atlantic Provision Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Dixon Chemical Co., Dixon, Ill. 

Marwood Radio Corp., Chicago, Ill. 

Complains against the above, in our 
opinion, were based upon facts and we 
believe the customer and member was 
entitled to the courtesy of a reply. 
Firms who do business in this manner 
certainly are careless, indifferent and 


not interested in further business or 


they would take care of customers. 








a 


The 1927 Drift to Cities 


Supplementing the article on page 3 ~ 


this week is a statement from the De. 
partment of Agriculture on the move. 
ment of population from farms in 1927, 
It states: 

A continued movement of population 
from farms to cities but at a less rapiq 
rate than in preceding years is report- 
ed by the bureau of agricultural eco- 
nomics, United States Department of 
Agriculture. An increased movement 
from cities to farms is also reported. 

The bureau estimates that 1,978,000 
persons left farms last year, compared 
with 2,155,000 in 1926, and: 1,900,000 in 
1925. Offsetting this movement, 1,374, 
000 persons moved from cities to farms 
last year, compared with 1,135,000 in 
1926, and 1,060,000 in 1925. 

These figures show a net movement 
of 604,000 persons from farms to cities 
for the year, compared with 1,020,000 
persons in 1926, and 834,000 persons in 
1925. Only a small reduction, how- 
ever, is shown in farm population, an 
excess of births over deaths bringing 
the population to 27,699,000 persons on 
Jan. 1, 1928, compared ‘with 27,892,000 
on Jan. 1, 1927, a decrease of 193,000 


persons, as compared with a decrease . 


of 649,000 in 1926 and 441,000 in 1925. 

The decrease in net cityward move- 
ment is considered to reflect the im- 
proved agricultural conditions, the dis- 
illusionment of those who sought bet- 
ter economic conditions in cities and 
who are now returning to farms, and 
the slight slackening of industrial em- 
ployment. A survey made this winter 
showed that 87 per cent of those mov- 
ing from cities to farms had had farm 
experience. 

The bureau’s figures show that in 
the New England states 65,000 per- 
sons left the farms last year and 60,000 
went to farms; Middle Atlantic states, 
120,000 persons from farms and 94,000 


‘persons to farms; East North Central, 


303,000 from farms and 220,000 to 
farms; West North Central, 378,000 
from farms and 236,000 to farms; 
South Atlantic, 264,000 from farms and 
189,000 to farms; East South Central, 
253,000 from farms and 167,000 to 
farms; West South Central, 330,000 
from farms and 206,000 to farms; 
Mountain, 139,000 from farms and 98,- 
000 to farms; Pacific, 126,000 from 
farms and 104,000 to farms. 


Old Family Farms 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a man fifty-four years of age 
and both my parents are living. My 
father, who will soon he eighty years 
old, has lived on this farm seventy-five 
of those years. My father is W. W. 
Witmer and his father, John Witmer, 
settled on this farm when he came 
west in a covered wagon. Father 
brought my mother here over fifty 
years ago a bride and this farm has 
been their only home. 

Our farm is about five miles north of 
Des Moines, Iowa, in a high state of 
cultivation. Best of all, my parents 
are busy and contented working 
around the farm and home every day, 
and busy and contented old people are 
usually happy folks. I have had a 
lot of joy and pleasure but as I still 
have the wife of my youth and parents 
living with me and as I never had chil- 
dren or sister or brothers to losé, 
guess I do not yet know what sorrow 
or grief is like. There has never been 
a mortgage on this farm, and, like Mr. 
Stanley, I hope and trust there never 
will be. D. E. WITMER. 

Polk County, Iowa. 


Another Old Family Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed S. C. Stanley’s article of 
long residence on same farm. My rec- 
ord on my farm goes him a little bet- 
ter as I have lived on the same farm 
fifty-nine. years. My father bought 
the farm of 200 acres in 1859 and lived 
there forty years. Nine of his chil- 
dren lived there until grown. This 
farm has never had a mortgage on it. 

WILLIAM HUCKER. 

Dubuque County, Iowa. 





























Movable Hog Houses 


Hog Raisers Find Larger Sizes and 1 Best 


By JAY WHITSON 


OW that raising the pigs on clean 

ground is fast becoming a gen- 
eral practice, there is much discussion 
of the kind, size, shape and lasting 
qualities of movable hog houses. In 
my trips over the state and visits to a 
Jarge number of farms where movable 
hog houses are in use I find a wide 
range of opinion as to the kind of 
house that will give the best results 
over a period of years. 

It has been called to my attention 
py at least fifteen men in neariy as 
many counties that ease in thoro 
cleaning was important. This isn’t a 
matter of any consequence the first 
year and frequently not serious the 
second, but becomes increasingly im- 
portant as the house is used year 
after year. 

This problem is most bothersome 
with home-built A-shaped houses with 
a floor attached. It is almost impos- 
sible really to rid such a house of 
worm eggs. I am thoroly convinced 
that when houses of this type are used 
they should be built in sections in or- 
der that they may be taken apart for 
cleaning and disinfecting. At least, 
the floor should be removable. Men 
who have used both the A-shaped sin- 
gle litter houses and turret houses 
(those having side walls two to four 
feet high) rather generally consider 
houses having side walls worth the 





I believe the trend is away from in- 
dividual houses to a movable house of 
two, three er more pens. I was struck 
by the fact that those who were pio- 
neers in the use of movable houses are 
almost always investing in the larger 
types of movable houses after a few 
years’ experience. Of course, care 
and judgment must be used in choos- 
ing or building these larger houses. 
They must not be too heavy to be 
moved readily without racking or 
breaking apart; nor such a shape as to 
cause difficulty in getting them thru 
gates and lanes and over bridges. The 
advantages that individual turret 
houses have over A houses also belong 
to the larger houses and generally to a 
greater degree. In addition I believe 
they have been found to be better for 
winter use. In most cases the larger 
houses reduce the labor of caring for 
the litters and if well built should be 
warmer and better for early farrowing. 
Such houses should have a longer life 
than the individual litter houses or, at 
least, should be kept in repair with 
less expense and labor. 


Whether for a single litter or sev- 
eral, the house that is built in sections 
has advantages. Last summer the 
same day I saw two men on different 
farms repairing the floors of movable 
hog houses. The one putting some 
new boards in the floor of a house 











A single litter house arranged to provide protection against-sunshine and heat. 


higher cost. Such houses are more 
satisfactory, especially when the pigs 
are farrowed early enough so that 
the sow and litter must. spend some 
little time confined. These houses 
are much more satisfactory for ma- 
ture sows. They also are given credit 
rather commonly as being better when 
“doubling up” is practiced. Putting 
two litters when two or three weeks 
of age in a house planned for one 
is a rather general practice and in 
general the A house is too cramped. 

Killing pigs by Iying on them when 
two weeks old or more occurs rather 
frequently when two litters occupy the 
ordinary A-shaped house. This trou- 
ble is less with turret houses with the 
same floor dimensions, or so close ob- 
servers who are using both types of 
houses tell me. 

Another advantage of many turret 
houses is that they are so built that a 
side or end can be raised or opened in 
hot weather. The frequency with 
which men have spoken of how hot 
the A-shaped houses get and also tur- 
ret houses having no side or end open- 
ings besides the door indicate rather 
clearly to me that this is important. 
Raising hogs on clean ground means 


in fields generally without much if 


& 






any shade. Hence previding hog 
houses that can be opened enough 
80 the air circulates freely is nearly 


as important as reasonable tightness 


for the cold snaps of early spring. 





built all together had a mean job. The 
other had a house built in sections. 
He merely removed the bolts and a 
few nails and spikes and his floor 
was detached. He removed all the 
floor boards from the ties and rebuilt 
the floor in less time than the other 
man had put in three patches and 
one new board—none of which fit per- 
fectly. Many tenants and others who 
make use of movable houses may at 
some time wish to move these houses 
to another farm or sell them to some 
one. Those built in sections come in 
handy at this time. 





Sheep and Dogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have lost several sheep on differ- 
ent occasions from dogs. Two dogs 
were after my horses in the pasture. 
I killed one and identified it as belong- 
ing to a nearby neighbor. The .other 
dog also belonged to this neighbor and 
both had killed my sheep. 

_I own an imported Police dog; the 
other is a mongrel. The other two 
dogs mentioned above were mongrels. 
I proved to the neighbor that his dogs 
had been killing my sheep because I 
found wool in between the teeth. On 
another occasion, my brother-in-law 
lost some sheep, which were killed by 
mongrels, 

L. H. BROER. 

Hardin County, Iowa. 









Larger Yields Per ‘hae Mean 
MORE MONEY for YOU! 


Fertilizer Makes Earlier — Bigger Crops 


Your cost per acre for land, taxes, seed and even labor is about 
the same for growing a twenty bushel crop as for forty, but 
the cost of growing per bushel is less for the big-crop and as 


































a result you make extra profit. 

In Darling’s Animal Base Fertilizers part of the nitrogen 
is available at once and feeds the plant during early 
growth. The remainder of the nitrogen is sup- 
plied gradually and feeds the plant through- 
out the season. This gives the plant a 
quick start and 


steady, 
sturdy 
growth 











Our 
Superphosphate 


{Formerly Acid Phesphate } 

is made by special process. Super- 
phosphate made this way is better 
because it contains less free acid 
and less moisture. 

This gives our Fertilizer mixtures 
better handling qualities and they 
do not clog in the drill. Our new 
million dollar plant is the only one 
in the middle west using this spe- 
cial process. 


Write today for literature on Darling’s Fertilizer 
and information about our agency proposition 


DARLING & COMPANY 


4201 S&S. Ashland Ave., Chicago 






















































Hawkeye Factory-to-Farm Prices 


Will Save You am 


‘THE Hawkeye MONI-MAKER combi- 
nation brooder and laying house will 
save you money when you buy it. But it 
also helps you make money, for it has all 
the improved features of ventilation “ E 
convenience that help increase your 
poultry profits every day you operate it. 


Buy Direct From Factory 


You know exactly what you are 
going to get for we absolutely guar- 
antee to deliver houses that measure 
Up in every respect to our claims. MONI-MAKER Brooder Houses have many sup- 
The prices are the lowest obtainable ¢rior features foundin no other makes. Get our illas- 
or houses ofanywhere nearthesame quality. trated folder; see for yourself the many advantag es. 


MONI-MAKER 
PORTABLE HOG AND BROODER HOUSES 


They lead the field when it comes to bringing a profit to the man who uses 
them. And there is no other line sold at the same low Factory-to-Farm prices. 
MONI-MAKER Portable r 


Hog Houses $11.95 


As Low As 


Owners of MONI- MAKER ¢ 
hog houses say they are not 
only the most economical but 
also the best that they have 
everseen. That’s why every 
day brings more orders for 
these houses from old custom- 
ers. You save more pigs from 
each litrer—get faster growth 
— and many Axe 
This °**A’* beg house Bas 9 terreus ins when you use - 
rah ondc oiner, valuable features. gine = louse 


Cheaper Than You ao ‘ar ep tiaial Build Them 


That is an absolute fact. Lumber comes direct to us from the largest producers in the country. The 
whole trarfsaction is figured on a one- SASCASSCTSSSSSSR ESHA Asse Rea sAeaE ERS EeseEeREEES 
copy of o 


profit basis. You get the benefit of the 3 
vii we make — both in better® REE Pig 
tne «Ag in lower prices. F sure to write for it today. 
— Mfg. Company, 
= Belmond, lowa. 
Pies send me without obligation copy of your handy Pig 








Biggest Value Ever Offered 
Highest grade lumber used through- 
Easy to erect. “Lamber and Egg Record and also illustrated litereture 


treated 
= Sater ete ntl 
WRIVE TODAY terre 
berg fl venient 
HAWKEYE MEG. CO. CO. 


Box D-7 
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WALLACES’ FARMER, March 9, 1928 











Part of the *‘knack’”’ of making 

* money from dairying lies in keep- 
ing a constant watch of the udder 
and teats. If the delicate tissues of 
these important organs are always 
normal and comfortable the milk 
flow is free and generous—the job 
of milking is made easy. 


Bag Balm is a wonderful healing, 
penetrating ointment—prepared es- 
pecially for the care of injured or 
stepped-on teats, cuts, inflammation, 
caked bag, bunches or cow pox, 
Bag Balm has no equal. Healing be- 
gins at once; irritation disappears. 


Bag Balm is clean and pleasant to 
use—cannot taint the milk. Big 10- 
ounce package goes a long way and 
has hundreds of uses for all animal 
sores, harness galls, etc. 60c at feed 
dealers, general stores, druggists. 
Mailed postpaid if hard to obtain 
locally. Booklet “Dairy Wrinkles” 


sent free. 


Dairy Association Co., Inc. 
Lyndonville, Vermont 











Reliable 
Blackleg Vaccines 
BLACKLEGOIDS 


The Pellet Form 
Single and Double Vaccine 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


_BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Ask Your Druggist for Prices 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 
PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 

















in the Black Hills Farm Valleys You 
Can Prosper and Be Happy 

Alfalfa, corn, sugar beets, all cereal 
grains, garden produce, fruits, chick- 
ens and turkeys are successfully grown 
and marketed in the productive val- 
leys of the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota. Wonderful cattle, hog and dairy- 
img country. Low priced lands in- 
sure good profits. 

Mild, healthful climate. Excellent 
water. Prosperous growing commu- 
nities. Good schools and churches and 
fine hard surfaced roads, 

Ask for new folder “Agricultural 
Opportunities.” Free copy is ready for 
you. 3 Address C, A. Cairns, Pass’r 
Traf. Mgr., Chicago & North Western 
Ry., 226 W. Jackson St, Chicago, IL 





Piease mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 











THE DALRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute 
dairy 


their experience 


a a Sepeenanh. Questions concerning 


management will be cheerfully answ 








Trend of Dairy Production 


The total amount of butter manufac- 


‘tured in the United States during 1927 


was practically equal to the amount 


produced in 1926, according to figures 
recently given out by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 
There was a slight decrease in the 
amount of farm butter made but the 
increase in creamery butter practically 
offset this decline. The total produc- 
tion in both years was approximately 
2,067,000,000 pounds. The production 
of cheese declined approximately 6 
per cent, while the production of con- 
densed and evaporated milk increased 
11 per cent. 

The consumption of butter appar- 
ently declined slightly during the year, 
there being slightly more in-storage at 
the end of the year than the previous 
year. Higher cheese prices probably 
aided in the decline in cheese con- 
sumption, this commodity registering 
a decline of approximately 5 per cent 
for the year. Condensed and evapo- 
rated milk showed an increase of 
slightly over 5 per cent in the amount 
consumed. 

While the general butter markets 
have been somewhat erratic during 
the past month, this condition is quite 
usual during this season of the year 
and does not indicate an unfavorable 
outlook for dairy products during the 
coming year. Some sizeable imports 
of butter, particularly from New Zea- 





the tendency geems to “ss been the 
other way. - 

Figures which have Wee recently 
released from Minnesota show a simi- 
lar condition to Iowa in this respect. 
There has been an increase from 825 
creameries in 1925 to 885 in 1927. In 
1925, 80 per cent of the creameries 
were co-operative, while in 1927, only 
75 per cent came under that classifica- 
tion. This would indicate that in the 
growth of the creamery business in 
Minnesota that privately owned plants 
are growing more rapidly than co-op- 
eratives. 





Nebraska Station Makes En- 

viable Record 

The North Platte substation of the 
Nebraska experiment station has 
made an enviable record in building up 
a high producing herd of Holstein cat- 
tle. They now have a herd consisting 
of twenty-seven females and ten of 
these cows and heifers have made rec- 
ords of over 1,000 pounds of butter in 
a year. 

All but two of these animals are de- 
scendants of four yearling heifers 
that were purchased in 1913. The first 
calf was dropped in 1914. All the ani- 
mals now in the herd have been born 
and bred in the herd. All but one are 
the offspring of sires bred by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

The work of this substation shows 








1,000-pound cows at Nebraska station. 


land, have undoubtedly helped to in- 
fluence the market. Undoubtedly 
there will be imports of butter, cheese, 
cream and milk during 1928. Nor- 
mally there are some exports of con- 
densed and evaporated milk. This 
means that dairy products will prob- 
ably receive the benefit of the tariff 
and therefore remain on a fairly satis- 
factory basis as compared to other 
farm products. 





Private Creameries Show 
Increase 


The number of co-operative and cen- 
tralizer creameries operating in Iowa 
showed a decrease last year but the 
difference was more than offset by a 
substantial increase of creameries op- 
erated by individual owners. The to- 
tal summary of creameries compiled 
by the dairy and food division of the 
Jowa department of agriculture shows 
that in 1927 there were 265 co-opera- 
tive creameries, 146 private creamer- 
ies and 56 centralizer creameries. 
This made a total of 467 creameries 
operating in Iowa in 1927. 

This is an increase over the total 
of 455 creameries which operated in 
1926. At that time the division showed 
274 co-operatives, 124 private cream- 
eries and 57 centralizer creameries. 

During the last five years there has 
been a constantly increasing number 
of creameries operating in Iowa. Un- 
til 1927 the reports have shown a con- 
stantly increasing number of co-opera- 
tives. Back in 1923 there were 158 
private creameries, which is more than 
the number shown last year. These 
seemed to be displaced for awhile with 
co-operatives, but during the past year 





what may be accomplished from a 
small beginning where good sires are 
used in building up a high producing 
herd of cattle. Four of the animals 
now hold Nebraska state records in 
their respective classes. 





Scant Feeding Decreases 
Production 
Dairymen who have failed to pro: 
vide sufficient feed last fall to last 
their herd thru the winter and spring 
months are often inclined to reduce 
the amount of feed given to the cows 


in order to carry them thru. Usually 
this practice loses money for the herd 
owner as the cows decrease produc- 
tion which causes a heavier loss than 
would the purchase of necessary feed. 

Such a reduction in feed does not 
always immediately show all of the 
harm that is wrought. Cows will draw 
upon their body resources for awhile 
to keep up their milk supply. This 
will cause them to go into spring in 
poor flesh and therefore give a smaller 
total production at that time. 

Even tho a cow will draw upon the 
stored up resources in her body for 
awhile, it is a money losing proposi- 
tion to force her to do this. The first 
use of feed is to maintain her body. 
In the long run these body needs must 
be supplied. After the body require- 
ments are met, then the cow can put 
the remainder into manufacturing milk 
or in storing up body tissues. 

Well filled silos, plenty of clover or 
alfalfa hay, together with a good’ sup- 
ply of farm grains, are the best guar- 
antee against short feeding during the 


, 
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_ Always look 
for the 


Red Brand 


.. (topwire) 





From way out 
at Jay 


m,| és adear 
Wyo., S. M. teacher” | 


Foote writes: 
ni could have ) 
owed money at 10% interest and still 
be agen if I had fenced when I started.” 
A $250 team of mares and five horses frozen 
to death in a blizzard —his only cow gorged 
to death in a cane field —a valuable Holstein 
bull altered by ranchers—: jennets_ bred to 
a neighbor’s scrub stallion—two Holstein 
heifers strayed away —200 chickens killed by 
coyotes— 10 acres of cane mowed clean by 
range cattle — these are a few of Mr. Foote’s 
losses before he fen 


Rep BranpD FENCE 


“‘Galvannealed”’ Copper Bearing 


will not only save losses like this for you but 
make enough extra profit to pay for itself, 
over and over again, in the many years 0! of 
service it will give. 

RED READ can’t Teo cedl ips but ey 1d for many 
years. keeps:long life in; 
extra heavy ‘ tpheeeeeas ”* coating of zinc 
keeps rust out; ee gy wires, wavy 
line_ wires, can’t ots, help keep it 
straight, trim, ae and bull-proo! 

What has Seen your anon scar ha os Sat. 
out good fence? one ere more foreach 
letter that we use. Write for — pe catalog 
and 3 interesting booklets that tell how others 
have made more money with hog-tight fences. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO. 











{3812 Industrial Street - Peoria, Hiinois 
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Cents ts a rod fora eee, 
1 Pte a et Le ght 


1Scontsintows, ete. 108 e style. a= 
WE PAY ne ie FREIGHT. => 
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EXTRA SO! SOLIDLY BUILT —Longest Lie 
**Combination”’ or Vertical--A Power- 
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spring months. Even if some of these 
feeds must be purchased, the total re- 
turns will be better in the Jong run. 





Emergency Pastures for Cows 


Dairy profits can often be material- 
ly increased by furnishing dairy cows 
with better pasture. The shortage of 
pasture usually occurs after the start 
of hot weather. Therefore the usual 
need for emergency pastures comes 
during the summer months. 

Sudan grass has been used by many 
people to supply feed during this pe- 
riod of short pastures. The few ex- 
periments that have been run by ex- 
periment stations indicate that the re- 
turns from this crop are amie satis- 
factory. 

Sudan grass should not be pastured 
yutil it has a fairly satisfactory start. 
After the roots become well estab- 
lished, it will carry considerable live- 
stock. It may be seeded after the 
ground becomes warm in the spring, 
usually about corn planting time, and 
willbe ready for pasturing about six 
weeks later. The usual rate of seed- 
ing is from fifteen to twenty pounds 
of seed per acre. 

Where the land has sufficient lime 
so that sweet clover will grow satis- 
factorily, this makes a useful crop 
to pasture in late summer and fall 
after the small grain crop is. removed. 

“Sweet clover that was seeded last 
year will make a satisfactory pasture 
crop during most of the spring and 
early summer... Where the land is 
suitable for growing this crop, it will 
furnish a large amount of valuable 
feed. 





Bill to Amend Oleomargarine Act 


An amendment to the oleomargarine 
act which will permit no “loop holes” 
for the manufacture of yellow cooking 
compounds has been drafted and sub- 
mitted by Representative Haugen, of 
Iowa. This amendment is the out- 
growth of a decision of the district su- 
preme court in favor of the Baltimore 
Butterine Company allowing the prod- 
uct of that company to be classed-as a 
cooking compound. 

This amendment provides that such 
products shall be oleomargarine if 
mixed, churned or emulsified in cream, 
milk, water or other liquid and con- 
taining moisture in excess of one per 
cent. 

The reason for proposing this 
amendment to the law is that several 
firms are offering large amounts of 
fat compounds on the markets which 
are put up like butter but which are 
labeled “shortening” or “cooking com- 
pounds.” In the majority of cases 
_ they are colored like butter. In Iowa 
“such compounds are prohibited under 
Iowa statutes but there has been-some 
difficulty of enforcement since the 
decision in the United States courts 
prevents any action from federal au- 
thorities. 





Soybeans for Hay 


Those who are going to be short of 
legume hay for their dairy cows this 
coming year can well afford to con- 
sider soybeans as an emergency crop. 
Harold Dunton, tester for the Chicka- 
saw County Cow Testing Association, 
tells of how two of his members met 
a similar situation last year. 

One of these men drilled the beans 
in with a thin stand of corn and cut 
them with a corn binder. The other 
man drilled the beans alone and cut 
them with a grain binder. In both 
fields the beans were cultivated the 
. Same as corn and were cut just before 
the vines began to dry. In this condi- 
tion the leaves were saved and the 
beans were of good size, but,.did not 
shell. They were cured in the shock 
and then put into the barn. 

These men both used the Manchu 
variety. Larger crops of hay have 
been secured by using some of the va- 
rieties that grow ranker. The Man- 
chu isea general purpose bean that 
wins approval where a value is placed 
om both the beans and forage. 
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Live Stock 
and they will keep you 


Millions of farmers are proving this with the 
help of American Steel & Wire Company’s 
Zinc Insulated Fence and Banner Steel Posts. 
Zinc Insulated Fences are supplied in Amer- 
ican, Royal, Anthony and Monitor brands. 
Made of full gauge wires and are protected 
against rust by being heavily insulated with a 
UNIFORM coating of zinc. 


Banner Steel Posts are the posts with the back- 
bone. Note their special features, especially the 


NEW DROP LOOP CLAMP 


which holds the line wires securely, yet allows “play” 
to equalize strain. Easy to attach and easy to clinch 
around the post. Large slit-wing anchor provides 
‘immediate anchorage. 
GUARANTEE 
Our dealer will hand you a written guarantee with 


each purchase of American Steel & Wire Company’s 
Fences and Banner Posts. Ask him about it. 


American Steel & & Wire Company 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





Sistemochunitat ee a Good Batn 


“Next toa good house for himself and family, 
the farmer likes a barn. Mine was built 
of your block in 1913, (15 years ago), and aa} 
= haut A well pleased ‘withit. It’s warm and 
reproof. 
= —C.L.P. Hanson, Little Sioux, Iowa. 


Hundreds of farmers have built barns of 
“Star” Concrete Block. They know it is the 
most economical in the long run. 


“STAR’ 


CONCRETE BLOCKS 
Will Outlast the Land 
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It is a good idea to 
paint your buildings 
in the spring to pro- 
tect the surface against 
summer rains and heat, 

: and repair damage 
that winter may have 
caused. We have 
selected those paints 
that are time proven 
in your territory, pick- 
ing them out to give 
you the utmost value 
for the least possible 
money. It will pay 
you to buy them at 
our “tag”’ stores. 


Builders’ 
Hardware 


a 
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" If you are building or 
making repairs this 
spring, you will need 
builders’ hardware. 


You cannot judge 
i . hinges, locks, barn 
equipment, and many 
other such things, en- 
tirely by appearance. 
. The safe way to save 
disappointment is to 
let us tell you all about 
them and help you 
pick out the kinds 
most suited to your 
needs. This service 
costs you nothing. 


Se ee eee 





It is time to plan for the regular 
spring clean-up and the repairs 
you will have to make on your 
house, barns and equipment. There 
will be many things for you to 
plan out and many different kinds 
of hardware to select to do the 
work with. To take the easiest 
and the best way, come to one of 
our “Farm Service” Hardware 
Stores and let us give you personal 
help. Through our experience, we 
know just what sort of materials 
give the most satisfaction under the 
climatic and farming conditions 
in your neighborhood. Our advice 
on paint, roofing, fencing and 
builders’ hardware is worth a great 
deal to you and it is yours for the 
asking. Why not use it? 


Oils and Greases 


Get in your supply now for tractor and 
automobile. We will supply you with the 
right grade for your needs; 


Chicken Supplies 


Talk to us about incubators, brooders and 
poultry supplies of all kinds. You will 
find it to your advantage to do so. 


Fencing 


A good farm is always well fenced. We 
can furnish you all kinds of field, poultry, 


hog and yard fence. Priced right. 
Thoroughly dependable. 
—and 


of course we have all of the little odds 
and ends, the tools to work with, that you 
will need for your spring fix-up. 

















Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 








Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, changes 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 


the quarterly reviews. 


Each issue of Wallaces’ Farmer is copyrighted. The Sabbath School Lesson must not he repro- « 
duced by any other paper until special written permission has been obtained. 
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Jesus Teaches Sincerity 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for March 18, 1928. Mark, 7:1-23. 
Printed—Mark, 7:1-13.) 


“And there were gathered together 
unto him the Pharisees, and certain of 
the scribes, who had come from Jeru- 
salem, (2) and had seen that some of 
his disciples ate their bread with de- 
filed, that is, unwashen hands. (3) 
(For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, 
except they wash their hands diligent- 


ly, eat not, holding the tradition of } 


the elders; (4) and when they come 
from the market-place, except they 
bathe themselves, they eat not; and 
many other things there are, which 
they have received to hold, washings 
of cups, and pots and brazen vessels.) 
(5) And the Pharisees and the scribes 
ask him, Why walk not thy disciples 
according to the tradition of the eld- 
ers, but eat their bread with defiled 
hands? (6) And he said unto them, 
Well did Isaiah prophesy of you hypo- 
crites, as it is written, 


This people honoreth me with their 
lips, 

But their heart is far from me. 

But in vain do they worship me, 

Teaching as doctrines the pre- 
cepts of men. 


(8) Ye leave the commandment of 
God, that ye may keep your tradition. 
(10) For Moses said, Honor thy fa- 
ther and thy mother; and, He that 
speaketh evil of father or mother, let 
him die the death: (11) but ye say, If 
a man shall say to his father or his 
mother, That therewith thou mightest 
have been profited by me is Corban, 
that is to say, Given to God; (12) ye 
no longer suffer him to do aught for 
his father or his mother; (13) making 
void the word of God by your tradi- 
tion, which ye have delivered: and 
many such like things ye do.” 





From the preceding chapter we read 
that the boat upon which the disciples 
started to cross the lake, and on 
which Jesus joined them on the sea, 
was driven out of its course, and came 
to the land of Genessaret, a plain 
caused by the mountains receding 
from the sea, and which, according to 
Josephus, was densely populated. 
Here they arrived Friday morning. 
The arrival of the well-known boat 
with the noted rabbi and healer creat- 
ed intense excitement. Word was sent 
all over that fertile section: Bring in 
your sick. All they wanted was just 
to touch the border of His garment; 
“and as many as touched him were 
made whole.” 

All this whole traveling was slow, 
because of the crowd seeking relief. 
Meanwhile the crowd which had been 
miraculously fed the day before came 
to Capernaum around the head of the 
lake, and learning of the landing of 
Jesus at the south came (together 
with a delegation from Jerusalem, that 
had headquarters at Capernaum in.or- 
der to watch Jesus) to meet Him and 
the other crowds. 

It was evidently about the time of 
the noonday meal when they arrived, 
and these men from Jerusalem were 
horrified when they saw some of the 
disciples eat without first washing 
their hands. Most likely they were 
eating from the twelve basketfuls that 
had been taken up after the miracu- 
lous meal of the day before; and if 
these disciples ate without washing 
their hands, the five thousand fed the 
day before evidently did the same, and 
Jesus did not reprove them for it, 





when they thus violated not the Scrip- 
tures, but that more sacred and bind- 
ing—the traditions of the elders. 

Who were these elders? The Jew- 
ish lawyers, or, aS we would say, 
“doctors of divinity.” There were, 
just before the time of Christ, two 
great théologians, Hillal and Sham- 
mai, founders of separate and rival 
schools, who split theological hairs in 
a way that seems to us most ridicu- 
lous, and who apparently agreed on 
but one thing: that it was a greater 
sin to eat without first washing the 
hands than to break one of the Ten 
Commandments. The “tradition of 
the elders,” therefore, was  church- 
made law, corresponding to similar 
law conference, convention, diocese or 
general assembly, when not clearly 
warranted by the Scripture. This 
washing of the hands was a very sol- 
emn matter, as we learn from the 
Jewish writings of the time. The wa- 
ter must be poured on the hands, the 
hands rubbed over each other and then 
lifted up so that the water would run 
down the wrists, for this is what is 
meant by the word translated “wash” 
in verse 3—wash to the wrist. Then 
there must be a second washing, in 
which the hands were held down so 
that the water would run off the tips 
of the fingers. This was not all. The 
vessel that held the water must be 
clean,:and there must be no defile- 
ment in the water. If an earthen ves- 
sel had been defiled in any way, it 
must be broken. Those of wood or 
glass must be put in boiling water, and 
those of iron cleansed by fire. The 
object of all this was to develop a re- 
ligious aristocracy something like the 
high caste system of India, separating 
them not only from the Gentiles, but 
from those of their own people who 
would not, or if they had anything to 
do could not, observe all these religi- 
ous forms and ceremonies. 

We can easily see why Jesus, who 
came to teach the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, treated 
all this with indifference, and, in fact, 
with contempt. We can imagine Him 
at this noonday meal, while He and 
His disciples were eating their lunch 
with unwashed hands, looking over 
the objectors with indignation and say- 
ing, if we were to put His words into 
our own vernacular: . 

What a precious lot of hypocrites 
you are, anyway. You are the very 
class of men of whom Isaiah wrote in 
his day when he said: It is no use 
for you to try to worship God with 
your lips when you are thinking about 
something else. You can not worship 
God acceptably when you hold the 
opinions of your doctors of divinity as 
far more binding than the words of 
the living God. God gave you instruc- 
tions as to how to keep clean and 
avoid contagious diseases, but He nev- 
er told you anything like these con- 
tinual, perfunctory washings, much 
less the conventional washing of pots 
and cups and dishpans just because 
made by some Gentile. He never told 
you that you were polluted by touch- 
ing the hand of a Gentile or Samari- 
tan in the market-place. You have at- 
tempted to dethrone God and put a 
doctor of divinity fn His stead. Nat- 


urally, you reject the commandment of 


God when it conflicts with the teach- 
ing of yeur church courts. 

The Jews had made three charges 
against Jesus: one that He was in 
league with Satan; another that He 
was a sinner: “We know that God 
heareth not sinners.” (John, 9:31.) 
The third charge was that He made 
himself equal with God. They are 
now trying to prove the second charge, 
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of the elders. 

- Out of many like things, Jesus se- 

jects one, to show that their whole 
system of traditionalism exalted the 
decrees of man above the decrees of 
God, and was, therefore, rank infidel- 
ity; for example, the use of the vow in 
setting aside natural obligations. You 
have a father or mother, He says, de- 
pendent on you. You are under strict 
obligations to support them. You don’t 
want to do it, and to avoid it you lay 
your hands on your pocketbook and 
gay, “Corban,” that is, this is devoted 
to God. Hence I can not support you. 
I have given it all away. You must 
go somewhere else for support, for I 
can not help you. I would, but the 

doctors of divinity say I can not break 
that vow. ‘Therefore you can not get 
the benefit of my wealth. Hence, all 
you have to do when ydu wish to evade 
the fifth commandment, which you re- 
gard as the greatest of all, is to lay 
your hands on your wallet and say 
“Corban”; and your doctors of divin- 
ity justify you in so doing. 

Jesus then turns from these object- 
‘ors to the crowding multituc> and 
says: Now listen, let me tei. you 
something; I want you to thoroly un- 
derstand it: Nothing from without 
that enters into a man can defile him. 
It is not what he eats or drinks that 
defiles a man, but the things that 
come out of him are the thing: that 
defile him. Jesus puts great emphasis 
upon this; for He says: “Hear me all 
of you, and understand.” In other 
words, Mark what I am telling you, for 
it is a matter of the greatest impor- 
tance. Your very life depends upon it. 
It is not -what you eat or what you 
drink that makes a bad man out of 
you, but what you think. 

It seems strange te us that even the 
disciples did not understand what He 
meant. In the evening they came to 
Capernaum. His disciples, thinking it 
was a parable, asked Him what it 
meant. And He answers, in effect: Is 
it possible that you do not understand 
this? Don’t you know that what a 
man eats or drinks does not defile 
him? It does not reach the real man. 
It enters the body; that’s true; and 
the body disposes of it according to 
the laws of nature; but it does not 
touch the real man, the person. 

Then Jesus goes on to say: I will 
tell you: what does hurt him: that 
which cometh out of him, what the 
real man is thinking about and gives 
expression to: impure thoughts, vul- 
gar words, angry ‘words, envious 
words, expressions of jealousy, of hate, 
of contempt; that’s what defiles a 
man. Men are defiled by thinking 
evil, by impure imaginations; and this 
leads to adultery, to fornication, to 
‘murder, to, covetousness, to stealing, 

to all sortS of wickedness, deceit, las- 
civiousness, the evil eye; more than 
that, to blasphemy, pride, foolishness. 
That’s what destroys a man. It is not 


' what you eat, or whether you wash 


oa 


. 










your hands before eating or not, be- 
cause this does not touch the real 
man. 

The discourse in the synagogue the 
“next day, which was the Sabbath, 
closes this interesting and important 
incident. Following it, Jesus carried 
out His intention of getting away from 
the crowds and went north into the 
region of Tyre and Sidon. 





Hot-Water Pipe Pounds 


A subscriber writes: . 

“Our hot water tank or range boiler 
is connected to the hot water front on 
our kitchen range. Just recently we 
have been greatly annoyed because of 
a pounding in the tank whenever we 
have a fire in the range, the noise be- 
ing almost unbearable. Can you tell 
us the cause of this and how it can be 
remedied?” 

This noise is nearly always due to 
poor water circulation thru the hot 
water pipes. Sometimes it is caused 
by a part of the pipe being a little 
too low or too high, so that steam col- 
lects in the high spot and then goes 





out with a rush. Since this has grad- 
ually come on, it is probable that the 


- poor circulation is due to the collec- 


tion of lime in the water front or in 
the pipe leading from it to the range 
boiler, or else to the collection of sed- 
iment in the bottom of your range 
boiler. 

First open the cock or drain om the 
pipe coming out-of the bottom of the 
tank or range boiler and see if you can 
get any kind of sludge. If this does 
not do any good, the water front will 
have to be taken out and cleaned 
out with a mixture of one part com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid to three or 
four parts water, filling it up and let- 
ting it stand over night. The pipe also 
will probably have to be cleaned in 
the same way, or better, replaced with 
a new piece. It would probably be bet- 
ter to turn the cleaning job to a good 
plumber. It ought to be done at once, 
as it might shut the water off entirely 
and cause considerable damage. 


A Too-Willing Mother 


Dy grt looking a bit white and 
tired this hot weather,” observed 
Mrs. Maloney to her neighbor, Mrs. 
Green. “It is this big heavy boy that 
is wearing you out, I’m thinking.” 

“Oh, Mrs. Maloney, I don’t care how 
I look so long as Baby Lloyd pros- 
pers,” cried the young mother. “I am 
so thankful that Mhave been able to do 
everything for him.” 

“Of course you have enjoyed doing 
for him. And you’ve done fine for so 
young a mother,” praised Mrs. Ma- 
loney. “Now the big question is, will 
you know where to stop?” 

“Stop taking care of my son? Why, 
I never intend stopping! A person 
never gets too old for mother’s love 
and care!” 

“I know how you feel. I was the 
same when my Timothy was a baby. 
He no sooner whimpered than I rushed 
to pick him up. If he wanted the pic- 
tures on the wall I gave them to him. 
No matter how many times—or how 
tired I was—when he tossed a toy 
into the yard I went and brorght it 
back—and was happy doing it! 

“But one day I thought of what my 
mether used so often to say: ‘’Tis 
the willing mother makes the lazy 
child.’ 

“Well, I didn’t -want Timmie to 
grow up into an indolent boy and a 
lazy man and I knew it would shame 
his father to. have such a son. So I 
set out to train myself to be the moth- 
er of a smart son! 

“It wasn’t easy. There are so many 

reasons why a mother does things for 
her little ones. .-She loves to, for one 
thing. And she does them easier and 
quicker and better and it saves time 
and accidents. Within, I was just as 
willing to do for him as ever; but out- 
wardly I made out indifference. 
_ “When he tossed his ball into a cor- 
ner I pretended not to notice and let 
him crawl after it. When we were go- 
ing out I put on his coat and gave 
him his cap and mittens to tug at 
while I put on my own wraps. When 
he wanted to go down the stairs alone 
I just stood by—for safety’s sake—and 
reminded myself: ‘You're raising a 
smart boy and you must expect it’s 
going to take a little extra time, occa- 
sionally!’ 

“Of course, every time I let him wait 
on himself a bit it came easier for 
both of us next time. 

“I believe all young children enjoy 
doing things for themselves; it is 
when they get older that they find out 
it is easier to ‘let mother do it.’ But 
if we have begun right, by that time 
the children have a firm habit of doing 
things for themselves and their moth- 
er has a habit of letting them. 

“And you needn’t fear that this 
course will drive you apart. You real- 
ly will have better understanding and 
comradeship than is possible when a 
mother allows her ‘willingness’ to do 
for her children to become too appar- 
ent. You just try it and see for your- 
self, my dear.”—Alice Margaret Ash- 
ton. Se 
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RADIO 





bilt “B” Battery was in- 
vented, the one-and-one-half- 
volt cylindrical flashlight dry 
cell was the unit of construc- 
tion. Fifteen of these cells 
connected in series and 
sealed in a package make a 
2214-volt “B” battery and 
30 of them make a 45-volt 
battery. 

The only way these cylin- 
drical cells can be assembled 
in a box is to stand them side 
by side, connecting them elec- 
trically by soldered. wires. 
This assembly unavoidably 
leaves open spaces between 
the cells. To hold the cells in 
place and prevent breaking 
the connecting wires, the 
spaces customarily are filled 
with pitch. Fully one-half of 
the cubic contents of such a 
battery is wasted. 

To avoid these disadvan- 
tages of the cylindrical cell 
type of construction the Ever- 
eady Layerbilt was designed. 
In place of the round cell 
we invented and perfected 
a rnered, flat cell. 
Such cells packed tightly 


Illustrated below is the cylindrical cell type 
of “B” battery construction. Note the waste 
space between the cells. 









UU the Eveready Layer- 











This is the patented Eveready Layerbilt, 

the unique “B” battery that contains no 

waste spaces or materials between the cells. 
No other battery is made like it. 


together make the Eveready 
Layerbilt solid as a brick, no 
wires to break. Moreover, the 
flat cells are more efficient— 


-active materials produce 


more current when in the flat 
shape than the same quantity 
of materials produce in a 
cylindrical cell. 

For modern sets, use the 
Eveready Layerbilt, which 
contains these highly effi- 
cient, patented cells. This 
is the longest-lasting, most 
economical and convenient 
Eveready “B”. Battery ever 
produced. Like all other 
Eveready Radio Batteries, it 
provides Battery Power, 
which is pure Direct Cur- 
rent, silent, uniform, the only 
kind of current that gets the 
best out of a radio set. The 
remarkable Eveready Layer- 
bilt gives you Battery Power 
for the longest time. When 
buying batteries, insist on the 
Eveready Layerbilt. 
NATIONAL CARBON CO., Inc. 


New York UCC San Francisco 


Unit of 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 





Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night 


On the Pacific Coast 
8 P. M., Pacific Standard Time 
Through N. B. C. Pacific Coast network 


The air is full of things you shouldn’t miss 
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Sanson 
a HARNESS 


A Super-Quality, Boyt-Built Harness 








>. 


yt-Made Harness 


like other good farm implements 


is sold through dealers 


from 
ALL Boyt-made harness comes direct to you from 


the Boyt factory through dealers, because 
is no other system of distribution by which it can 
be put into your hands at so low a cost. 


















} Foe the same manson, _ lien pall ponotl a 
oft eating fiume Selling harness through deslers 
cos 





This is one of the reasons Boyt-built SAMSON 

Harness, with its superb leather, bronze nickel 

hardware, bronze roller bearings, new style belly 

bands and many other exclusive features, gives od 
man: rvice a low cos 

nn y dcleabow it te you, Compared to the finest 


THE Sas Pn aera . you'll want a set of 
SB ee — THE BOYT COMPANY 


218 Court Ave. . 














workmanship, 
Heavy leather, Bort workmanstie, ot sets a js 
Sf aes| Gees 

















e Do your bi ing. from firms advertising in 
Safety First WALLACES’ ARMER. If you do not 
find in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles 


you want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 




















: ALL 
mpire STEELW tear 
LP. hyp Haul double the load 
Reduce draft 25% 


and cut labor 50% 










BYY WHEELS for the last time. Choose 

EMPIRES. -Wrought steel spokes and rims 
cannot break, even in sub-zero weather. Solid 
one piece iron hubs, with cast-on sand bands, 
have no removable box or other parts to work 
loose. Hub metal is our own exclusive compos- 
ition, much harder and far more durable than 
common cast iron. Spokes are welded into the 
hub (making a non-breakable, one piece con- 
struction) and cold riveted into the rim, forming a solid 
spoke head that never can work loose or wear out. Plenty 
of spokes make it impossible for EMPIRES to ever cave 
in *s the rim and spokes will never bend when. striking 
rocks. 


Make old gears like new 


Get many years more wear out of your old ; or buy an old 
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Mail gear; fit it with EMPIRES and save the price of a new one. Wide 
coupon for § tires reduce draft 25%; low wheels make looding and unloading 50% 
PIRE } easier. EMPIRE’S hubs are teed for life against weari 
rices. out. We will replace, free of , if hubs ever need refilling. 
REE If your dealer does not have genuine EMPIRES mail coupon di- 
catalog. rect to us for prices 
foeiag a veges 
‘ i sty: 
EMPIRE MFG. CO., Dept. W, Quincy, Ill. stocl : 
Name skeins, gears, pierre 
a : EMPIRE MFG. CO. 
Bont. W, QUINCY, tL. y, 
Town State. 











A Story of the Copperhead Plot in 1864 
By John T. Frederick 


HEY were plotting to bring the 

Civil war to an end, these Knights 
of the Golden Circle. Confederate pris- 
oners in northern camps were to be 
released, armed, and with northern 
Copperheads, were to march against 
federal armies. The plot centered 
around Sandusky, Ohio, where Confed- 
erate officers were confined. 

Minna Herbst, a girl of Sandusky, 
found her father in league with the 
Knights. Her friend, Hermann Kratz, 
on the local paper, was a strong Union- 
ist. So was Lieutenant Wayne Whip- 
ple, back home on leave after the Bat- 
tle of the Wilderness. Yet she found it 
hard to be disloyal to her father. 

To ser | Herbst home one night came 
the plotters, including Captains Beall 
and Burleigh, of the southern forces. 
Burleigh, who had rescued her from 
the lake afew weeks before, made love 
to Minna, and she was not displeased. 
Her liking for Burleigh gave her more 
sympathy for the southern cause. 
Whipple she liked aJso, and he seemed 
strongly attracted to her; yet the som- 
berness of his mood chilled her; he 
went about always as one dedicated to 
death. 

Meanwhile the plotters worked on. 
Reports came of the arrest of Copper- 
head conspirators at Chicago. Danger 





as Belle Boyd, women and girls who 
served in disguise. It was even ru- 
mored that Annie Davis, a notorious 
southern female spy, had been in San- 
dusky at the West House, upon busi- 
ness not stated; and it was a matter of 
common knowledge that a child had 
been born in the stockade at Johnson’s 
Island. 

But this and other suggestions of her 
overwrought emotions, Minna’s strong 
common sense, even more than her 
well established notions of what was 
prudent and proper, contended with 
powerfully. And the happy incident 
of the invitation helped to ease with 
other interests, bit by bit, the helpless 
anxiety of her situation. 


This invitation signalized, in a way, -~ 


the triumph of Minna’s plans. Mamie 
Foster’s wedding was to be a church 
affair of the utmost social importance. 
Only the best people would be invited, 
and all the best people. Three months 
before, it would have been unthinkable 
for an invitation to go to Minua Herbst 
—the girl from Germantown. But now, 
here was the square, white envelope, 
with the address in Mamie Foster’s :f- 
fected backhand, and the engraved in- 
vitation within. Minna was perfectly 
aware that this signalized no indica- 
tion of change in the personal feeling 





























She found an item regarding the new issue of Godey’s “Ladies’ Book.” 


and fear kept company with Herbst 
and: his daughter. 

Still they went on with their plans. 
Burleigh, leaving to carry out the last 
details of the plot, told Minna that he 
loved her. 

CHAPTER IX 

ERHAPS the invitation to Mamie 

Foster’s wedding, which came to 
her not long after this meeting of the 
conspirators, was the best thing that 
could have happened to Minna, for cer- 
tainly she found her emotional state 
as near desperation as was possible for 
her nature. The brief space of time 
with Burleigh had sufficed. to make 
her feel that she really loved him. 
Whether his emotion for her was as 
genuine she did not permit herself to 
examine too closely; he had said that 
he cared for her, at least, and had 
treated her in a manner less bold and 
possessive, but more tender, more af- 
fectionate—somehow more indicative 
of a lasting attachment. She was able 
to draw from the whole ‘incident a 
sense of large significance. 

Yet he was ‘gone, leaving her not 
only with the acute sense of physical 
deprivation in his absence, but with a 
vastly heightened solicitude for his 
safety, and impatience for another 
sight of him. There were hours when 
she planned feverishly to disguise her- 
self in some way and become an active 


‘member of the party which would 


make the attack on Johnson’s Island. 
Surely she could be helpful; perhaps 
she could save his life, or help him if 
wounded. In any event, she would be 
near him. There were plenty of sto 
ries of such exploits in the current tra- 
dition: of the war=-female: spies’ such : 





of Mamie Foster toward herself. That 
was as critical and unfriendly as ever, 
certainly. Minna knew that when she 
went to the wedding she would be the 
object of slurring and sarcastic re- 
marks about “shoddy aristocracy,” but 
she knew also that these remarks 
would be concealed, as would Mamie’s 
real feeling, behind a careful mask of 


‘apparent friendly feeling and elaborate 


civility. 

Her pleasure was tempered by the 
desire to analyze the forces which had 
contributed to the success so adequate- 
ly expressed in this square of white 
paper. Was it the expression of the 
respect of Otway Foster for the patri- 
otic activities of Gus Herbst, or a ges- 
ture of tentative friendship toward the 
swiftly increasing financial power in 
the hands of the little German? Was 
it in deference to Wayne Whipple, the 
result of a desire to extend a courtesy 
to him in inviting the girl he had been 
escorting whenever he appeared in so- 
ciety? Or was it simply recognition of 
the facet that the wealth, taste and in- 
telligence of Minna Herbst, socially 
liberated by the attention of one of the 
most eligible young men of the place, 
made her in prospect an important fig- 
ure in the town’s life, to be reckoned 
with, and if possible conciliated? Min- 
na was able to conclude that this last 
was not the least of the reasons for the 
invitation; and the sense of personal 
triumph. which she experienced was 
sweet because new and unexpected. 


INNA was not shallow, not fickle; 
and in the busy days which fol- 
lowed, she carried about with her con- 
stantly an aching loneliness, and anxi- 
ety for Bur- (Continued on: page 47) 
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I SAW P.A. come into the picture some 
nineteen years ago. I saw it nose out the 
leading brands of the day. With steady gait, 
it showed a clean pair of heels to the field. 
I know and you know that it has maintained 
its lead ever since. And-you and I know why! 


The minute you open the tidy red tin and 
let that fragrance fill the air, you’re ready to 
cheer for P.A. Then you load up and light 


up. .. . Cool as a judge deciding the winner. 
Sweet as a blue ribbon for your favorite. 
Mild and mellow and long-burning. 


No wonder more P. A. is smoked than any 
other brand. No wonder Prince Albert counts 
its friends by the million. If you don’t know 
all this by personal experience, it’s high time 
you found out. Get going today with good 
old P. A. That’s my tip, Gentlemen. 


PRINGE ALBERT 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


© 1928, R. J. R Ids Tobacco 
mpany, ‘Winston-Salem, * 4 rad 


Vil 
back P.A. 


against them 


all 


CRIMP CUT 
LONG BURNING PIPE AND 
CIGARETTE TOBACCO 





More for your money in 
every way—TWO full 
ounces in every tin. 




































































Learn What Insulation Will Do 


The sad faced birds in the chilly, drafty hen house are just existing 
through the winter, waiting for spring. 


Hens can’t lay under those conditions. A warm house (insulated) 
keeps ’em happy and healthy and yields a full egg basket when egg 


prices are highest. 


THE use of insulation is fundamental in 
modern building construction. It adds 

comfort and health, makes possible a steady 

temperature and reduces heating costs. 


Your dwelling that is drafty and diffi- 
cult to heat in winter and hot upstairs 
in summer, is made comfortable by insul- 
ation. Your poultry house, where the 
hens quit laying from November to March, 
is made a busy singing workshop all winter. 
In midsummer it is kept cool and comfort- 
able. Your garage, where the frigid winter 
penetrates the tightest walls is 
made snug so it is easy to keep 
the car warm and ready to start 
on a zero morning. Insulation 
does these things, at low cost. 


This Paper Recommends Only Reliable Merchandise 





Before you build or remodel, study in- 
sulation. Examine insulating materials 
at your local lumber yard. Look at the 
thick broad sheets of fiber, or blankets 
that go between the studding, easy to 
apply, which keep your house warm in 
winter and cool in summer. Notice, also, 
how handy this material is for fixing 
up the attic, or building a new closet. 
You will want to keep a supply of it 


-always on hand. 


Learn about insulation because it can 
increase both your comfort and 
your profits. This publication 
will be glad to put you in touch 
with sources of information about 
practical insulating materials. 
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See and Try a DE LAVAL 


HE best way.to judge a 
new 1928 Golden Anniver- 
sary De Laval Separator is to 
see one, and better still to try 
it side-by-side with any other. 
We do not believe anyone can . 
do that and not choosea De _; 
Laval. Improvements are: 
Beautiful gold and black finish; 
completely enclosed gears; im- 
roved regulating cover and 
Roat; turnable supply can; easier 
starting and turning; oil window, 
and the “floating bowl.” ; 
“Golden Series” machines are ,* 
now on display by De Laval 
dealers everywhere. They will 
be glad to show them to you. 


‘NIFTY years ago,” says Dr. C. W. 
Larson, formerly Chief of the Bureau 
of Dairying of the U. S. Dept. of 

Agriculture, “the dairy industry was 
undeveloped and relatively unimpor- 
tant. Today the dairy industry is the 
largest and most vital industry in the 
world. It has more far-reaching effect 
upon the health and prosperity of this 
country than any other industry.” 

Last year the farm value of American 
dairy products was more than three 
billion dollars, or more than 25 per cent 
of our total yearly farm income. 

Fifty years ago Dr. De Laval invented 
the first practical centrifugal cream 
separator, and dairy authorities every- 
where now say that the cream separator 
has done more than any other factor to 
make modern dairying possible. 


1928 “Golden Series” 

De Laval Cream Separators 
First in the beginning, De Laval 
Separators have kept the lead ever since, 
not only in numbers in use but in con- 
tinued improvement. of design and con- 
struction. More than four million De 
Laval machines have been made and 
there are about as many of them in use 
» the world over as of all other makes. 


De Laval 


Passes tee Whee to: Still: .. 
Greater Dairy Profits 
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Now the new 1928 “Golden Series” 
Separators, commemorating the 50th 
De Laval Anniversary, mark another 
step forward. They are the most com- 
plete, efficient and beautiful cream 
separators ever made. They must prove 
a source of pride as well as profit. 

The “Golden Series’? machines are 
made in seven sizes, ranging in capacity 
from 200 to 1350 lbs. of milk per hour. 
They may be operated by hand or any 
form of power. They may be bought for 
cash or on such liberal terms as to pay 
for themselves. 


The De Laval Milker 


THE rapid increase in the use of De Laval 
Milkers is now causing as great a change 
in dairying as De Laval Separators did 
years ago. There are already thousands 
in use, milking more than one million 
cows with extremely satisfactory results. 
De Laval Milkers permit all dairy 
prods to be placed on a machine 
asis. Because of their gentle yet stimu- 
lating and uniform action De Laval 
Milkers milk with better results than 
can be obtained in any other way. They 
enable one man to milk two to three 
times as many cows as can be done by 
hand, and produce cleaner milk. They 
are simple in construction, easy 


itary condition. Everyone milk- 
ing five or more cows will find a 
De Laval Milker a profitable as 
well as time and labor-saving in- 
vestment. Sold for cash or on 
self-paying terms. 

See your De Laval dealer or 
write nearest office below for full 
information as to either separa- 
tors or milkers. 


—_ 
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: The De Laval Separator Co. 
‘ NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
61 Beale St. 














BEAUTIFUL’ INEXPENSIVE 





ERHAPS you are thinking: ‘(Just what will 

I do with those old wood floors?’’ No one, 

now-a-days, wants an old, shabby, splintery 
wood floor. They are bad looking enough, to be 
sure. But, the worst of an old wood floor is, it is 
drudgery to keep it clean. 


Happily, the best-looking floors of today are 
the easiest to care for. Take for instance floors of 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. These are made in the 
prettiest of colors and patterns—yet just a damp 
mopping is all that is required to keep themclean. 
The dirt does not soak into the grain as in wood 
floors, but remains on top, where it can be whisked 
away in a jiffy. Linoleum is always so fresh-look- 
ing and neat as a pin, and not at all expensive. 


Now, suppose you have decided to do somes 
thing with your floors this spring. What will it 
be? In Armstrong's Linoleum you have a wide 
choice of patterns from which you can select a 
floor covering appropriate for any room in the 
house. Begin with the kitchen—the most walked- 
on floor in the house. The lovely tile pattern pic- 
tured in the kitchen above is of Armstrong's 


EASY 
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HAZEL DELL BROWN 






In the large illustration 
is shown Armstrong's Ara- 
besq Linoleum, No. 9012 


— eo 


Above: Jaspé 
Linoleum Rug, 
Pattern No. 
717. At Right: 
Printed Lino- 
leumRug, Pat- 
tern No. 905 


Arabesq Linoleum. While it is light in color, 
it is a simple matter to keep it clean and 
bright. The Arabesq, by the way, is one of the 
newest Armstrong ideas in all-over linoleum. 
The particular pattern shown looks for all the 
world like real handcraft tiles. I, myself, could 


CLEAN 





A five minute chat about your floors 
, | 


hardly believe my eyes when I first saw this re- 
matrkable effect. 

For living-room, dining-room, or bedroom, a 
rug of Armstrong’s Jaspé Linoleum is quite appro- 
priate and practical, too. These Jaspé rugs, in 
several shades, with interesting overlaid borders 
of varied pattern, are really the prettiest ideas in 
smooth-surface rugs I have ever seen. You must 
see them in the stores to appreciate what I mean. 

While these genuine linoleum rugs are not at 
all expensive, there are Armstrong’s Quaker-Felt 
Rugs at a still lower price. These may be had in 
many attractive patterns. 

Tell me the size and kind of room and de- 
scribe briefly the furniture and I will help you 
select the most economical, practical, and attrac- 
tive floor covering. Enclose ten cents in stamps, 
and I will send you in addition, ‘‘The Attractive 
Home—How to Plan Its Decoration’’—a hand- 
somely illustrated booklet about floors. Lot fi 
Simply address your letter to Hazel Dell 
Brown, Armstrong Cork Co., Linoleum 


trade-mark on 


the burlap buck 


Division, 1023 Jackson St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Amnstrongs Linoleum 


INLAID AND PRINTED IN RUGS OR PIECE GOODS 
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Patchwork Thoughts 


HAVE just finished reading an- 
other “pioneer” book and as usual 
feel relieved to have it over with. This 
time we are with pioneering Swedes in 
Minnesota in the book “Red Rust” 


(Little, Brown, $2), by Mrs. Cornelia 
James Cannon, and altho I read the 
book with interest, I can not say that 
I enjoyed it. One wishes that these 
pioneers in fiction might have a good 
time occasionally. There is so much 
of sickness and death and grim real- 
ity; it’s all work and no play; earth, 
nature and the elements seem all pit- 
ted against pioneer folks as if resent- 
ful of their presence. And then to 
make matters worse there is always 
a cruel, villainous sort of fellow—in 
“Red Rust” it is Olaf Jensen, who 
browbeats and abuses his wife and 
children, and his counterpart appears 
in practically all of the novels about 
pioneers. 





But don’t mistake my meaning. This 
is a good book and by all means read 
it if you get a chance. I believe it is a 
fairly accurate picture of the race of 
people which it portrays. Like the 
king in the story book rime, I merely 
ask for “a little butter with my bread,” 
that is, a little more fun and richness 
of life in my pioneer stories. 





But perhaps it would spoil the at- 
mospheré and the “moving spirit” to 
have pioneers enjoy life a little more. 





Maybe this is personal fussiness. 
But these stories have a quite differ- 
ent tone than the ones my grandpar- 
ents, who pioneered in Iowa, used to 
tell. They seemed to remember only 
funny and amusing incidents. And 
there were a lot of them, too. So 


_many in fact, that I used to think as a 


youngster that I had missed a pBreat 
deal by not living in those early days; 
that it wouldn’t be possible to have as 
much fun as they used to have; and 
what a lot of romance and adventure 
I had missed! 





Airplane riding is mentioned in 2 
scientific magazine as being a cure 
for whooping cough. They have been 
making some tests over in Germany 
which seem to prove that going up 
in the air will do away with this har- 
rowing disease. Children suffering 
with whooping cough have been taken 
up for periods of an hour at a ,time 
and cured in not more than two rides. 
Change of climate is known to be the 
best remedy for whooping cough, con- 
sequently it may in time be convenient 
to cure the disease this way. Whoop- 
ing cough is most unpleasant and us- 
ually runs a long course, oftentimes 
many months.—J. W. 





Best Treatment for Hard- 
wood Floors 


AX is one of the best finishes for 
hardwood floors, as it preserves 
the natural grain of the wood and if 
properly cared for will improve with 
age. Worn. places on a waxed floor 


‘are easily repaired because they may 


be retouched with the wax and still 
match the rest of the floor. The fol- 
lowing suggestions will be helpful: 

A new floor should be put in shape 
and waxed by an expert. After a good 
surface has been obtained, it is not 
necessary to rewax it often. If it is 
dusted with a dry mop and polished 
every month with a weighted brush, 2 
woolen cloth, or a dry mop, it will stay 
in good condition. 

Parts of the floor which are most 
used should be given a thin coat of 
wax when they first show signs of 
wear. The wax should dry for an 
hour; then-it should be polished:- No - 


retouching 
worn area. 

Soiled spots may be removed with a 
cloth dipped in turpentine or gaso- 
line... Either will remove the surface 
wax which holds the dirt and will 
leave the floor bright and clean. Wa- 
ter should not be used because it re- 
moves the wax finish. Leaky radia- 
tors sometimes cause white spots on 
waxed floors. If these spots do not 
yield to the turpentine or liquid wax 
treatment, rub them with a cloth 
dipped in weak ammonia water, and 
apply fresh wax. If these directions 
are followed, the entire floor will us- 
ually require waxing about once a 
year. 


is necessary around the 





Your Boy’s Room 


OMEWHERE, somehow, somebody 
got the idea that it didn’t make 
any difference what sort of a room the 
boy or boys of the family had. Most 
any room of the house would do, us- 
ually the least desirable room. Many 
times it would be the room in which 
the seed corn was stored in winter, the 


place up under the eaves that was a. 


storage room in winter and the place 
to which cast-off winter things were 
relegated in summer. No, it wasn’t 
important to spend much time fixing 
up that room in the house. Girls cared 
how their rooms looked. But boys, 
well, it wasn’t expected that they 
would care. 

Which is where they have it all 
wrong. A boy likes to have his own 
room just as much as does a girl and 


some day some one is going to start 
an Own-Your-Own-Room club for boys 
just like they now have for girls. 
Quite a few mothers have appreciated 
this; also that a boy’s room should be 
fixed up different than a girl’s. No 
frilly or lacey curtains, if you please, 
but something plain and more sub- 
stantial. 

No boy will object to the little room 
up under the eaves, providing it is not 
the dumping place for corn and clover 
seed and what not; and providing he 
can have some of his trinkets up there. 
And lucky is the boy who has a room 





Make it possible for the boy to have a 
room of his own where he can have his 
own trinkets and where he may invite his 
friends. 








THE PRE-SCHOOL CHILD 








‘UP TO JACK 


ACK: was just an average, active, 
: happy toddler. “I do wish to have 
him trained in the best possible 
Manner and in consequence I have 
talked to him until my ‘talking’ has 
ceased to make any impression upon 
him whatever!” sighed Jack’s mother. 
“What would you suggest doing, Aunt 
Jane? You always have such a knack 
at getting along with children.” 

“I should suggest that you have 
taken most of the enjoyment out of 
things for Jack,” answered Aunt Jane 
with a smile. “You have done his 
thinking, his deciding, his planning. 


“ 


tell you a story.’ Then leave it ‘up to 
him.’ If he fails in his part of the 
agreement, just say pleasantly: ‘But 
you haven’t finished your work,’ and 
do not tell the story. If he is as fond 
of stories as I believe he is, he will 
very soon learn to assume the respon- 
sibility of putting away his toys with- 
out being reminded. And it’is such as- 
suming of responsibility that develops 
character in our children. 

“Let him sometimes decide between 
two pleasures. You have been won- 
dering whether to take him with you 
this afternoon; I see no reason why 





Geant 

















Toys must be put in order before story-telling time, otherwise there will 
e no stories. 


All that has been left for Jack was to 
obey like a bit of machinery. And 
there isn’t much zest in that. 

“Why not leave some of these things 
up to Jack? For instance, in this 
matter of putting away his toys— 
which seems to be a stumbling block 
for most little children.” 

“But if I left it to him he never 
would do it. I’ve tried him. I know!” 

“I have noticed that Jack is espe- 
cially fond of stories,” answered Aunt 
Jane. “Ive also noticed that you often 
tell him one while you wait for the 
family to assemble for dinner or just 
before bedtime. Now at both of those 
times his toys ought to be in order. 
Say to him: ‘If you-have your toys 
put away when dinner is ready I will 


~~ 


he can not decide it for himself_and 
profit thereby. Ask him whether he 
prefers to go with you and go to bed 
at six o’clock because he must. there- 
* by miss his nap, or stay at home with 


~ Aunt Jane and sit up until seven. 


“So many little responsibilities 
come naturally; make use -of them. 
‘Get your things and you may go out 
and play,’ is so much better than for 
mother to get the things herself. Of 
course, you must have low hooks that 
he can reach. 

“Leaving the responsibility to Jack 
requires a little more study than for 
you to.do his thinking for him. But 
it doesn’t require nearly so much talk- 
ing and is much better for Jack in the 

-end.”—Alice Margaret Ashton. 


. 
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of his own that he can take his friends 
to and entertain them. 

The privilege of having a room of 
his own should carry with it certain 
very definite responsibilities with re- 
gard to helping to keep the room. 
straightened up. For the small boy 
upwards to twelve and a little past 
fancy coverlets and rugs that have to 
be swept and furniture that takes a 
lot of dusting will not be appreciated. 
In that case, it isn’t any fun at all 
for the boy to have his own room. An 
Indian blanket for the bed that can 
be tusseled on without fear of doing it 
damage is the best. Probably a paint- 
ed floor with rag rugs is as suitable as 
any. 

Let it be a place where he can take 
collections of every sort, that is, with 
certain reservations. Help him to 
have a cupboard or shelf where inter- 
esting stones, specimens of birds’ eggs, 
seeds and souvenirs collected in trav- 
els ean be kept. Weeds and plants of 
various sorts might be brought here 
and mounted and perhaps put into a 
scrap book. There should be some 
sort of table or desk to work on. Most 
boys have opportunities now to learn 
to make things in manual training and 
such things as shelves and cupboards 
and tables are not difficult for them 
to turn out themselves. . 

The facts are, also, that boys appre- 
ciate good pictures and prefer them to 
scraps of pictures and cheap pictures 
torn out of magazines. Besides a few 
of the good classies in pictures which 
a boy: should have in his room, he 
might be encouraged to make a plat 
of the farm, or of the township or 
county, designating the fields or sec- 
tions of country by using water color 
paints of different colors. This he 
can frame himself and it makes quite 
an attractive picture and spot of color 
on the wall. If the family takes a va- 
cation trip in the summer, the boy 
might be encouraged to make a map of 
their travels. This could ke done on 
a state or United States map, in color, 
and makes a nice record to refer to’ as 
well as an attractive design to frame 
and hang on the wall. 

If possible there should be some pro- 
vision made for heating the boy’s room 
so that it will be cozy in the winter 
time. Sometimes this is difficult when 
the house it heated with stoves. It 
may- be possible in this case to cut a 
hole in the floor and install a grating 
thru which heat may reach the cold 
upper region. An oil stove might.also 
be used. 

There should be some sturdy chairs 
in the room. Rush-bottom chairs serve 
the purpose nicely and stand quite a 
lot of scuffing. There should be some 
place provided to keep school boeks 
and books of fiction, encouraging him 
to start a library of his own. 

Probably it would be well to sug- 
gest sound proof walls and _ floors 
while we are at it. There’s bound: to 
be some roughing and tumbling now 


and then but if some of these things ~ 


which have been mentioned are pro- 
vided there will be quite a little en- 
couragement along the lines of quiet 
play. If you feel at a loss to know 
what other things to provide for in- 
teresting a boy, get a Boy Scout man- 
ual and you will find plenty of sugges- 
tions in there. 





Cabbage, which is an inexpensive 
food, deserves a place in the family 
diet because it contains quantities of 
useful minerals and vitamins. It may 
be prepared quickly, and is available 
at almost every season, 





To give roast meat a novel and de- 
licious flavor, baste it with the juice 
left from spiced peaches or pears. 





The new and fashionable colors this 


spring have a grayish or hazy quality. - .. 
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SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends,” ~ ceersnee W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & C 








Why Mistah Mocker Is the Best Loved of All the Birds 


Ol’ Mistah Buzzard is telling what a 
fuss all the birds in the south were mak- 
ing in the springtime when they were 
preparing for their long journey to the 
north; how they were fixing their clothes 
and fussing themselves all up. 


“But this li’l’, no ‘count bird Ah’m 
telling yo’ about, he didn’t have a word 
to say. No, suh, he didn’t have a word 
to say. He jes’ kep’ his tongue stuck 
in his cheek and went right along mind- 
ing his own business jes’ the same as 
ever. When the time came fo’ the gran’ 
start fo’ the long journey to the no’th, 
and all of the other birds rose up in the 
air, pushing and crowding like the sky 
wasn’t big enough to hold all er ’em, this 
li'l’, no *count bird jes’ stayed behind and 





went right along minding his own affairs 
same as ever. 

“Now, of course, when all the other 
birds had’ gone, it grew right smart lone- 
some down there in the souf. Yes, suh, 
it cert’nly did grow lonesome! The pine- 
trees Kep’ a-sighing and a-sighing. Ev’y- 
body went around a-listening and a-list- 
ening and ai-listening. Because why? Be- 
cause there were no sweet songs like 
there had been all winter. Ev’ywhere it 
was still and solemn, jes’ like somebody 
was daid. 

“Well, one fine mo’ning, ev’ybody came 
rushing out of their houses, and ev’ybody 
was a-laughing and shouting and clap- 
ping their hands. What fo’? Because 
they tho’t all the birds had come back to 
the souf once more. The song of first 








“Square and Swallow” Applique Quilt 








2 the old quilt blocks that this design was taken from were appliqued more 
than seventy-five years ago, in‘Ohio. They were carried to Illinois in a cov- 
ered wagon in 1858, and‘from Illinois to Iowa in a covered wagon in 1861. The 
mother who stitched enough of these blocks for a quilt was so busy raising a 


‘ 


large family that she never found 
the time to set the blocks to- 











gether. Then, accidentally, the 
blocks were rain-soaked and mil- 
dewed slightly. Now, after all 
these years, her descendants 
treasure them enough that they 
are going to set the blocks to- 
gether and have them quilted, 

A good way to make this 
quilt would be to cut the_back- 
ground blocks 15 inches 
twenty-five of them in ewe a 
plique thirteen of the blocks a 
set them together, alternati 
with the plain blocks. Use 6-inc 
plain white and 2-inch color bor- 
der strips. This should make a 
finished quilt of nearly 89x89 
inches, which is a nice, large 
spread size, large enough to cov- 
er the pillows. It could be ap- 
pliqued all in one color by using 
any color harmonizing with the 








A drawing of the “Square and Swallow” de- 
sign. It doesn’t take much imagination to figure 
out the diamond-shaped figures pointing into 
It would be more up- 
to-date to call them airplanes, but -they are 


the square to be birds. 
really swallows. 


with straight lines. 
frame-like setting for the quilt. 


Applique pieces for one block—one center square, twelve larger diamonds 
Refer to the drawing for arrangement of the 
appliques. It requires seven yards of white and two yards of color for the top. 
Each of these designs can be taken from the page separately with tracing 
Refer to drawing when placing the parts together. 


and twelve smaller diamonds. 


paper. 
parts given are for one block. 


Squares quilted in the border would make an appropriate 


surroundings. 

A pretty quilting design 
would be appropriate in the plain 
blocks. Follow outline of appli- 
ques in quilting, filling in center 
with squares and sides of blocks 


The number of cut 
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Actual size of quilt blocks. 
used to make the swallow. 
tracing paper. Then cut them out of card 


b anickneenen of material. In this way.you will get them cut with greater accuracy. 





Here are the square and the two siz iam: 
Each of these can be tak M pe “ at a rh 


taken from 


and trace around wit encil 6 on several 
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one-and then another and then another 
and another came pouring out of the top 
of the tallest pine tree. Ev’ybody rushed 
over to the tallest pine tree and looked 
and looked and looked, till it seemed like 
they would break their necks, but all they 
could see was jes’ this plain, quiet, li’l’, 
no ’count bird Ah’m telling yo’ about. 

“There he sat, right on the top of the 
tallest pine tree, jes’ as plain and no 
*count looking as ever. But ev’y time he 
opened his mouth there came pouring out 
from his li’? throat such music as never 
befo’ came out of one throat. 

“There he sat on the top of the tallest 
pine tree, singing. the songs of all the 
other birds what had flown awa; 
no’th. Yes, suh, that is jes’ what 
was doing, and he had the song of ev’y 
one of those other birds from the po’ sing- 
ers to the best. 

“All winter long, while that li’l’, no 
‘count bird had been going about his busi- 
ness, he had been a-listening and a-listen- 
ing and a-studying and a-studying the 
songs of all the other Wirds. Then he 
had gone off, ’way off deep in the woods, 
and there he had practiced and practiced 
until he could sing as well as the other 
birds and even better. 

“So all summer long this.li’l’, no ‘count 
bird sang and sang and sang to keep the 
soufland from getting lonesome, till in the 
fall the other birds came flocking back to 
get away from olf Jack Frost. When they 
got there, what do yo’ think they found? 
Why, they found that the li'l’, no ’count 
bird that they had left behind in the 
springtime was now the best loved of all, 
and that the souf didn’t really care 
whether they came back.or not. 





“And that lil’, no ’count bird that An 
been telling yo’ about was’ the gran’daddy 
a thousand times removed of mah friend, 
Mistah Mocker, who has come up here to 
live in the n-Forest and on the Green 
Meadows, and because Mistah Mocker hag 
got his gran’daddy voice, he is jes’ as 
much loved in the souf as his gran-daddy 
was, and Ah hopes that yo’ alls will love 
him just the same,” concluded Ol’ Mistah 
Buzzard. 

“I’m sure we will, and thank you very, 
very much for the story, Mistah Buz- 
zard,” said Peter Rabbit. ‘Now let’s al} 
hunt up Mistah Mocker and ask him to 
sing for us!” 

And that is just what they did. 

(Mr. Snake is very impudent. 
week’s story will tell about this.) 


Next 





VIRGINIA CORN PUDDING 

To one quart of salted boiling water stir 
in corn meal as for mush, but do not 
cook it quite as long as for mush. Set 
aside until-partially cool, add one-half 
cup of sugar or sweeten to taste, flavor, 
stir in four stiffly beaten eggs, yolks and 
whites beaten separately,’ bake until 
brown on top. Serve with cream. It’s a 
very delicious dessert. One could adda 
raisins or nuts if she cared to. It will 
serve from six to eight persons. For three 
or four persons, make just half the recipe. 





SEE THE JOKE? 

A Scotchman, off on a business trip, 
called back to his wife and child, waving 
from the window: ‘Good-bye, all, and 
dinna forget to tak’ little Donald’s glasses 
off when he is na looking at anything.” 

















Doesn't niatter the slight- 
est what it is—or how 
serious it is. You do not 
have to worry about it * 
another minute, because 
Calumet will solve it— 
uickly and entirely. 
der a ee As? your 
grocer—see how baking 
Sroutilee disappear. 


One trial will prove it. 
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The whole world knows Aspirin as an 
effective antidote for pain. But it’s just 
as important to know that there is only 
lone genuine Bayer. Aspirin. The name 
Bayer is on every tablet, and on the 
-box. If it says Bayer, it’s genuine; and 
if it doesn’t, it is not! Headaches are 
dispelled by Bayer Aspirin. So are colds, 
and the pain that goes with them; even 
neuralgia, neuritis, and rheumatism 
promptly relieved. Get Bayer—at any 
drug store—with proven directions. 


Physicians prescribe Bayer Aspirin; 
it does NOT affect the heart 


Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicylicacid 


Safety First 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 
of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 
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) The F. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
{ 2420range St. Ashland, Ohio 
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THE GARDEN CLUB 





EAR GARDEN CLUB: 

This weather is hard on a gar- 
dener’s nerves! First, we have a long 
spell of warm-weather in January. 
The pussy willows show their gray 
fuzz; the grass in some plates is 
green; several people report the first 
robin. And then everything outside 
is ice and snow with a blizzard howl- 
ing out of the northwest. More sun- 
shine and warm days and gentle rain- 
fall like April or May. If only winter 
A white solid win- 
ter, everything frozen up tight and 
snowbanks lying along the corners of 
the yard, the real kind of winter, gives 
us a rest period along with the gar- 
den. But this continued faking at 
spring keeps us stirred up, makes us 
impatient and as I said in the begin- 
ning, it’s hard on a gardener’s nerves. 

Not such an unusual winter, either. 
We get this kind every few years, just 
seldom enough so that we forget about 
it and wonder if maybe it isn’t going 
to be different this time, if possibly a 
snowdrop or a dandelion won't be 
blooming soon, if maybe we won’t be 
able to make an early planting record. 





of the state and that experimental 
work and the results on propagation; 
soil needs, things to plant, winter 
treatment, etc., will be passed on for 
the benefit of all. - 

The officers of the new Federated 
Garden Culb are as follows: Presi- 
dent, B. S. Pickett, head of the depart- 
ment of horticulture, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames; vice-president, Mrs. E. W. 
Spence, Cedar Rapids; secretary-treas- 
urer, J. R. Fitzsimmons, extension 
landscape architect, Ames, Iowa. The 
directors are: Mrs. W. S. Snyder, 
Sioux City, elected for a three-year 
term; Mrs. C. C, Johnson, Le .Claire, 
elected for two-year term; Mrs. Otto 
Brownell, one-year term, and Frank 
Field, Shenandoah, one-year term. 

Any rural or small town garden club 
that wishes to affiliate with the state 
club should write to one or the other 
of these officers. There is no finan- 
cial obligation connected with the af- 
filiation. 


I have had a number of letters re- 
cently from people asking for a land- 
scape plan for their yards. Most of 








and privet hedge. 
ground. 





A country garden beautifully fringed and enclosed with evergreens 
Iris and columbine are in full bloom in the fore- 








We can do nothing but stock up on 
garden seeds, study the catalogs and 
garden books and plan and wait. 
There’s bound to be at least six weeks 
more of forbidding weather. 

Those of you who are interested in 
starting a community garden club or 
who already have an organized club 
and would like to take up garden 
study this year or next will be inter- 
ested in the new State Garden Club 
formed at the recent garden and horti- 
cultural short course held in connec- 
tion with the annual Farm and Home 
Week at Ames. This was the out- 
come of a rather loose organization 
formulated at the garden short course 
in 1927. The organization found that 
there was real interest over the state 
in a club that would bring together all 
garden clubs and real need for some 
federation or central place where in- 
formation could be given out.to peo- 
ple desiring to form a garden club 
and get started with a gardening pro- 
gram. That is the rel purpose of 
the State Federated Garden Club of 
Iowa, as it is to be known, to co- 
ordinate the interests of local garden 
clubs and of similar organizations, to 
work with those who want to get gar- 
den clubs started, and also to promote 
higher standards of garden design. It 
is expected that the Federated Gar- 
den Club will act as a sort of pooling 
place for all of the garden interests 





them draw a rough plan of the yard, 
showing where the buildings are 
placed, location of the road and so on. 
Now I am afraid that I shall have to be 
conscientious and advise these peo- 
ple that it is impossible to do long dis- 
tance planning satisfactorily. So much 
more enters into landscaping a place 
than just deciding where this and that 


‘shrub and tree shall grow. And a tree 


once planted is so permanent! 
Landscape architects who study the 
laying out of a yard or a farmstead 
just like house architects do the plan- 
ning of a house are really the folks 
to call upon. It is much better when 
they can go onto the grounds, find out 
something about the local soil and 
temperature conditions, measure up 
the yard, take note of type of house 
and then plan the plantings that are 
suitable in every way. Certain kinds 
of houses require one kind of founda- 
tion planting; certain others take dif- 
ferent tynes of plantings. <A large 
front yard ought to be planted quite 
differently than a small yard. All of 
these things the landscape architect 
knows. He is a specialist in this day 
of specialists. But unfortunately, cap- 
able landscape architects are scarce 
out in the country and it is not al- 
ways easy to find one, even after you 


have decided to employ the services - 


of one. A good landscape architect 
will give you a long-time planting plan 
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Lights 
5D i 
Right Now! { 
HE new Coleman Instant 
Gas Starter is standard 
equipment on all Coleman Air- 
O-Gas Stoves. Now you can 
haveastove that makes its own 
gas....and with a starter that 
lights instantly! Just strike a 
match, turn a valve and it lights 
right now. Provides full cook- 
ing heat.... onall burners.... 
in less than a minute. Many 
other new improvements you 
will enjoy.... 

—New Even-Heat Burners. 

—New Built-in Pressure Pump. 

—New Cooking Efficiency .... 
easier to operate, faster action, posi- 
tive control. 

—New Beauty.... Handsome iod- 
els in varied sizes and styles. Attrac- 
tive finishes of snow-white porcelain, 
rich French grey enamel, black Japan 
....Shining nickel trimmings. 

No Installation Necessary — No 
piping. Coleman Air-O-Gas Stoves 
make their own gas. They give you 
modern gas service wherever you 
live. Use any good grade of untreated 
motor fuel, - 

Ask|Your Dealer for a demonstration. 

Write us for full description and 

prices. Address Dept. WOR q 
THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
General OF aes Some 


Ekicage, Los Angeles 


Model 
328 














for your place so that you can plant 
a few things this year, some more next 
year, and so on until the plantings are 
completed. And you have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that what you plant is 
going in in the right place and that 
the results will be good when every- 
thing is planted and grown. 





Try painting the wall behind the 
kitchen stove with three coats of wa- 
terproof varnish. Spots may be re- 
moved easily from this with soap and 
water. 





It pays to buy shoes that fit well, 
for they look better and last longer 
than those of poor quality, beside. be- 
ing more’ comfortable. 
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Nobody actually knows the color of 

Vitamins A and D, but they must 

be golden, because they come in rich, 
tawny Nopco Cod Liver Oil and 


yield such a golden harvest! 








will keep your 
baby chicks 
alive— bring 
them safely 
through ‘to 
a profitable 
maturity. ) 
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$ EASY to tell the difference between Nopco fed chicks 

[exe those who have been deprived of it. The Nopco 

birds are always chipper and lively, the others sick and 

sad looking when confined away from sunlight. On the 

one hand, the chicks grow quickly and strongly; on the 

other hand. the poor little fellows are rickety—so weak 
in the legs that they can hardly stand. 


We know, because we test Nopco continually for its Vit- 
amin content on day-old chicks until they reach eight 
weeks of age. And the difference is exactly as we say above. 
The conditions of testing are the same in all cases — the 
same food, the same pens, the same light (all are kept 
away from direct sunlight)—and yet the results are so 


different! 


Even when you can give your chicks, and grown poultry, 
too, plenty of sunlight and green food, they will still need 
Nopco. It is one of those profit necessities that proves 


itself by results. 


And it is proven before it reaches you! In addition to the 
chick test mentioned, it is tested again on white rats for 
vitamin potency, and yet again in our chemical laboratory 
for purity. These tests assure you Nopco Cod Liver Oil 
guaranteed to be uniform, potent, pure! 


Its continual, every-day-in-the-year use reflects itself rapidly 


in increased profits. 











- NOPCO 


Cod Liver Oil 
Sowiistes — 











For Poultry and Animal Feeding 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, INc. 
Refiners of Cod Liver Oil for 25 Years 
% HARRISON, NEW JERSEY 


TO DEALS 
Promptly 
our assured 


ERS! 


hrough your _Sobber, on 





Nopco. Wri 











r 
National Oil Products Co., Inc. 
.32 Essex St., N. J. 
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Fill in the coupon for our il- 
lustrated book, “Cod Liver 
Oil—the Easy Way to Poultry 
Profits.” In addition to the 
latest information regarding 
this advanced practice, itcon- 
tains full instructions on sim- 
ple methods of feeding. Val- 
uable as a work of reference 
—and free, 


We can serve you 
uild with 
iculars, 
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arrison, 


Kindly send me your tree book. No obligation. 


Name. 





RF. D. 
County. 


I buy my poultry supplies from 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to i) their experience to this : eens. Questions relating to 
ultry will be cheerfully answe: 








a 


First Week Determines Chick 
Success 


A proper start with chicks means 
success, while a poor start means trou- 
ble and loss. If chicks do not get 
started right, the mortality will be 
high and the vitality low. Chicks re- 
quire considerable time and attention 
during the first week but it saves lots 


of trouble’ and worry during the re- 


mainder of the season. 

During the first three days of a 
chick’s life it must absorb the yolk 
which is taken into its body just prior 
to hatching. This stored up food not 
only finishes the development of the 
chick’s body but furnishes strength. 
During this three-day period the 
chicks should be kept in chick boxes 
in a fairly dark but warm room. This 
will keep the chicks quiet so that 
proper development will go on. If the 
chicks are exposed to the light they 
will become restless, will pick at the 
droppings and thereby run a chance of 
spreading bacillary white diarrhea 
from some of the chicks to the re- 
mainder. : 

While the chicks are developing in 
the chick boxes, it is well to start the 
brooder stove, even tho the house may 
not be used for a couple of days. 











feeding the chicks “can not develop 
into good strong chickens. If you get 
all of these.factors started right dur- 
ing the first week, the chances for suc. 
cess are bright. 


Purchases Should Be Planned 
Early 


If you are planning on buying baby 
chicks this season it will pay to plan 
your purchases early. One of the es. 
sentials in raising baby chicks is to 
have proper equipment ready. [If 
chicks-are ordered early for delivery 
at a certain time later in the season, 
plans can be laid at the same time 
for having the equipment ready when 
the chicks arrive. People who put 
off preparing their equipment or or- 
dering their chicks until late in the 
season, often are disappointed in not 
receiving the chicks when they are 
most desired. 

When chicks are ordered for a spe- 
cial time it is important to let the 
hatchery know that you want them de- 
livered at the time specified. Then 
if they are unable to promise ship- 
ments within the limits specified, you 
still have time to place your order 
with another firm. .Customers of 
hatcheries will find.that hatcherymen 











A small chicken-tight yard that is easily removable is a desirable addition to 
the brooder equipment. 


Houses of this kind often absorb moist- 
use, brooder stoves sometimes do not 
work correctly when they. are first 
started, the heat regulator usually 
needs adjusting and many other simi- 
lar jobs require attention. 

Put the chicks in the brooder houses 
when they are from sixty to seventy- 
two hours old. The heat should be 
regulated so that the temperature will 
be approximately 95 degrees near the 
outside of the hover and about two 
inches from the floor. The first job 
when the chicks are located is to teach 
them to drink. Sour skim milk which 
has been warmed is the best drink for 
starting chicks. It is well to watch 
the chicks and any that do not. drink 
should be caught and their beak 
dipped in the milk a few times until 
they get some down their throats. 
After they have learned to drink a lit- 
tle starter mash canbe placed on 
newspapers. The same course of pro- 
cedure will need to be followed as 
when teaching the chicks to drink. 
Undoubtedly a great many chicks die 
every spring from failure to learn to 
eat and drink. Many more, of course, 
die from being fed too soon. 

Sanitation and careful regulation of 
the temperatures are two watchwords 
that should not be overlooked in han- 
dling the chicks. The first helps to 
prevent disease by eliminating trou- 
ble and the second builds up the vi- 
tality and vigor so that chicks will be 
less susceptible. Combined with these 
is careful feeding. 


Without proper 


| prefer their customers to make their 
| orders early for specified times. This 
allowes them to operate their incuba- 
tors on a definite plan so that the cus- 
tomers will not be disappointed. 





Growing Healthy Chicks 


‘When chickens are dying the owner 
writes in despair, “Isn’t there some- 
thing we can do?” Often with the in- 
quiry comes a statement of what has 
been done. Here is what two poultry 
women in different parts of the coun- 
try did to stimulate their chickens into 
health. I quote this as a step to avoid: 
not to follow, for drugs are of little 
service in curing chickens. One wom- 
an used “equal parts of sulphur, rosin, 
red pepper, alum and ginger sprinkled 
over mash.” Another used _ equal 
parts of sulphur, rosin, red pepper, 
alum and epsom salts. Just what this 
did to the insides of the chickens I 
don’t know. Perhaps it was supposed 
to have the same effect that early tur- 
key growers hoped to achieve for their 
turkey poults when they put a whole 
pepper berry down the throat of each 
poult as they took it from the nest. 
Not long ago a grower of chickens as- 
sured me that he kept his chickens 
free from mites and lice by a myste- 
rious something which he put in the 
drinking water. Another man assured 
me that if I would pick off the cap on 
‘the beak of each. chick when hatched 
that they would never have white diar- 
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_ yhea. “Chicks eat this scab,” he said, 
"and “it is hard to digest.” 
’ Compare the dozen methods and 
their results with the simplicity of the 


clean chicks campaign. The heart of~ 


the G. H. C. program is cleanliness. 
The program is an eight pointed one: 
(1) Clean chicks (that is, chicks that 
are known to be free from whité diar- 
rhea; (2) clean incubators and clean 
eggs (the eggs are disinfected by dip- 
ping them in a 92 per cent alcohol so- 
lution or a 2 to 3 per cent solution of 
any good standard stock dip; this is 
just to guard against germs on the out- 
side of the egg and will not guarantee 
healthy chicks); (3) clean brooder 
houses; (4) cle n ground; (5) clean 
litter; (6) clean feed in hoppers; (7) 
clean management; (8) clean laying 
houses. This is all. 

Simple? Just as simple as the ad- 
vice of a column editor regarding how 





The Baby Chick says: 

“For many, many 
years our ancestors, 
when babies, cud- 
dled under Mother 
Hen when cold. 
You have given us 
no hen to run to— 
so if the fire in the 
brooder gets: low or 
the wind comes in 
thru a crevice or 
door, or we get wet, 
we try to get added heat by crowd- 
ing among our brothers and sisters. 
So don’t blame us for piling up and 
smothering.” 














to keep a swarm of bees contented. 
An amateur’who did not know bees 
was asking the question. The answer 
was: “The queen bee looks different 
from the others. Search the swarm 
for the queen bee. Put her in the 
hive and the rest of the swarm will 
follow her in and stay. If available, 
it is well to put on gloves and a veil.” 

“Cleanliness is next to godliness,” 
and just about as hard to achieve. The 
poultry breeder who can follow the 
eight points absolutely has more than 
an eight-hour day on her hands, but 
the rewards are certain and also the 
profits —H. W. A. 





Poultry Notes 

Some questions come each spring to 
the agricultural papers as regularly as 
violets and johnny-jump-ups to the 
woodlands. “How many females to a 
male in pen mating?” “How many 
males to the females in flock mating?” 
“How long from the time a flock is 
mated will it be before the eggs are 
safely fertile?” “How long after a hen 
has been mated to a male will the in- 
fluence of the male continue?” “How 
long can one keep eggs for hatching?” 

The above questions are as surely 
signs of spring as moving vans and 
marbles. 

In cold weather males are not as ac- 
tive as in warm weather, so eight to 
ten females are usually allowed in the 
Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and 
Reds, and twelve to fourteen to Leg- 
horns. Later on a vigorous male will 
care for a third more females if on 
good range. Both males and females 
are apt to have favorites and to re- 
fuse to mate with certain birds. When 
this happens, for the sake of fertility 
a change should be made. 

It is not safe to sell eggs for hatch- 
ing from a pen until the pen has been 
mated three weeks, but experiment 
stations have proved that eggs of hens 
. will be fertile in six days after mat- 
_ing in the Mediterranean breeds, and 
eight to tén days in the American 
breeds. Pullets’ eggs will be twice as 
long. It may be several days after a 
male is placed with the pen before all 
the fowls have mated. 

In flock mating it is better to have 


full brothers if possible. Allow one’ 


male to every twenty to thirty fe- 
males, depending on the breed and 
Season, and use the males alternately, 
cooping half the males every other 


What Is 


MINROL-PROTIN? 


MiMROL-PROTIN is 2 


mineral product composed 
of organic and inorganic 
minerals with animal pro- 
teins correctly blended so 
as to furnish the neces- 
sary elements to make 
Sargent Starting and 
Growing Mash a complete 
available ration. MIN- 
ROL-PROTIN provides 
the mineral substance 
lacking in grains. Min- 
erals are absolutely nec- 
essary and tests have 
shown that MINROL- 
PROTIN as _ found in 
Sargent Starting and 
Growing Mash _ reduces 
mortality, increases 
health, vigor, bone and 
muscle tissue of the 
fowl. 


Minrol-Protin is manufactured under U. 
S. Patented Formula, Oct, 18, 1927: 


Patent 1645703. 





Scientifically 
Balanced 
Carefully Blended 


Very Palatable 


Insures Strong, 
Healthy Chicks 
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HE fact that 75% of lowa Hatcheries tell their customers to feed 
SARGENT'S should make every Iowa Poultry raiser stop and think 


fora moment. They could not afford to recommend 








tomers feed SARGENT STARTING and GROWING MASH unless 
they knew positively that SARGENT’'S would make chicks grow faster, 
have less mortality, be more vigorous, be healthier and mature more 


quickly as broilers or layers. 


They recommend SARGENT'S because 
they know that SARGENT’S is BEST by TEST. 


What Will You Feed Your Chicks This Spring 


In the face of such overwhelming evidence in favor of SARGENT’S, you 
should make up your mind right now that you will feed SARGENT 
STARTING and GROWING MASH! No matter what you have been 
feeding, you will be agreeably surprised at the speedy growth, vigor and 


good health of your SARGENT fed chicks. 
See Your Dealer at Once 


You can get SARGENT STARTING and GROWING MASH from over 


five hundred lowa Feed Dealers. There is one in your 


town. See him at once, or write to us. 


At Your Feed Dealers, or Write 


SARGENT & CO.., 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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EEKS OLD CHICKS 


As cheap as guaranteed to live chicks. Let us show you how you can get chicks two weeks old, 
at the same price as guaranteed to live chicks and have them all one age, at the end of two weeks 
and past the danger stage. Write today for particulars. : 


MASON CITY HATCHERY, 


MASON CITY, IOWA. 
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Use these Tivo 


CHREIBER’S Best 


Starting Mash gets 


proper development in baby chicks under 
five weeks old because it’s balanced from pure 


ingredients especially for their undeveloped 


digestions, 





Schreiber’s 


\ 


This mash is safe 


and sure, keeping down profit- 
eating-death losses. 


Best Growing Mash 


is stronger in protein (18%), and 


costs less. Growing chicks over 
five weeks old need more protein, can take 
care of it, and you get faster growth at less cost. 
Raise more and better chicks—make bigger 


chick profits with these two mashes. If your 
dealer hasn’t them write us direct. 


Schreiber Milling & Grain Co. 
St. Joseph, Missouri Minneapolis, Minn. 











$1,500 ANNUALLY FROM 500 LEGHORNS 


From our pure Tancred Strain. ‘‘World’s Greatest Layers.” 300 eg 


Chicks at low prices. Prompt shi 
EGe 


pment, C. O. D. if 
LAND FARMS, B 





blood. Leghorn breeders 21 years. 


“or Free catalogue and Poultry guide explains =. 


MT. VERNON. LOW 





TANGRED LEGHORNS FOR WINTER EGG 


uire Tancreds best. Larger L r Leghorne which lay larger eggs—25 oz. andup. Wonder- 


per egé to 
miWiti. layers. liberal eo ae 


quality at very low prices. Early order a. 


Super quality—Royal Breeding. Trap- 
nested and Pedigreed. 300 egg foun- 
dation stock. e have paid as high 


LEGHORN LAND, Dept. W, Hepkinton, lewa 





So Litde Bother to do Your Own 
@ Hatching in the Old Time 


“SUCCESSFUL” INCUBATOR 
the “Successful” 3S 


“<SUGOESSFUL”* mpeosres © 
my Latest 


tag Money Seving Otters ee 
Money-Saving Offer. 
CCESSFUL" Grain 
f iood— 





SPIRITED CHIX 
From ert | NAG ot 





ORDER AT, THE SE LOW PRICE s 


“1555 BRED TO LAY CHICKS 











Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 














NOW-he Sets 
24 Eggs a month 
trom EACH hen 


Right in the dead of winter, too. genta 
from 135 hens for a solid month! 
Before using EGG a DAY, 36 was 

of Cramer, (Kans.). 


STANDARD CHEMICAL Mre. Co. 
Oopt, 17 . idaW. Gomdie, Pres. Omaha, Nebr. 
Uskers of Reliable Live Stock and Poultry 





68 breeds fine pure-bred chickens, ducke, 
Seco Ceans Se Seen Sate os tot 
27 years pro- 











day. Always use the same males to- 
gether or there will be trouble. 

The question as to cessation of fer- 
tility is asked thru the desire to make 
sure that a previous mating will not 
influence the female. Lillie found 
that the vitality of the spermatazoa is 
reduced after the third week. Bitten- 
bender reports a Barred Plymouth 
Rock hen that produced a fertile egg 
seventeen days after the removal of 
the male... Reports are existent of fer- 
tile eggs on the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth days after the male was re- 
moved from the pen.” These are ex- 
ceptional cases, but show the desir- 
ability of three weeks’ separation if 
there is need of absolute purity of 
breed. 

The sooner eggs for hatching are 
set, the better. .The germ is in a con- 
dition of suspended vitality from the 
time it is expelled in the shell from 
the oviduct to the time it is put in an 
incubating temperature. It is a thing 
of life and should receive the care 
which is needed by life—a tempera- 
ture which will neither kill the germ 
nor start it to growth. It is a gam- 
ble to hold eggs longer than two 
weeks, An even temperature of be- 
tween 55 and 65 degrees shows the 
best results. Eggs should be turned 
daily if kept long. The germ spot 
floats on the albumen. When left a 
long time in the same position, the 
delicate disk is likely to adhere to 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A brooder house 
floor is a vast ter- 
ritory in which it is 
easy for one so 
small and. inexperi- 
enced as I am to 
get lost. There is 
no loving mother 
ready to call me 
back to the warmth 
and shelter of her 
wings and breast. 
So please build a fence or wall of 
some sort to keep me within a foot 
or two of the hover until I learn 
where I can always find heat and 
a comfortable place to sleep.” 














the membrane and be injured. Shift- 
ing the position gives a safety belt of 
albumen between the germ and the 
shell membrane.—H. W. A. 





Cannibalism 

Cannibalism is one of the vices of 
chickens. Undoubtedly the diet is re- 
sponsible to some extent. We used to 
believe that a ration deficient in ani- 
mal food caused cannibalism. We 
know that baby chicks kept ina 
light place before they are fed, or if a 
broad streak of light is allowed to 
cross the floor while they are hungry, 
will pick at the toes of their mates, 
and from the blood started there will 
acquire a taste for blood with the re- 
sult that they fairly devour their 
mates. Now we are told by the Con- 
necticut station that prolapsus and 
cannibalism in older birds may be 
caused by too much corn in the ration. 
A Storrs leaflet says: “If we analyze 
our poultry ration, going back over a 
period of five to ten years, we find 
that two very definite changes have 
been made. Whereas we formerly used 
100 péunds of meat scrap in a 500-600 
pound mixture, we are now using only 
50. This decrease in meat scrap is 
made up very largely if not entirely 
by the protein in milk, bone meal ana 
alfalfa leaf meal. Changing the pro- 
tein content as a means of controlling 
the prolapsus and cannibalism has not 
been successful.” 

The other change in the ration is a 
tremendous increase in corn and corn 
meal. Where corn makes up 50 to 75 
per cent and in some’ cases 100 per 
cent of the stratch grain, and corn 
meal makes up 25 per cent of the 
mash—then, when two pounds of grain 
to one pound of mash are fed, the birds 
are in some cases getting 50 to 75 per 
cent of their total ration in corn. Sev-. 
eral heavy corn feeders having diffi- 
culties with cannibalism have been 








advised to decrease the corn in their 
ration to only 24 per cent by adding 
wheat, barley and oats—except when 
the oats are fed germinated. In ey. 
ery case reported, the prolapsus and 
cannibalism have been decreased, 
Egg production has been maintained 
save in one case where the birds went 
into a neck molt because the change 
was made abruptly.—H. W. A. 


Give Skim Milk to Chickens 


Everyone will-admit that skim milk 
makes great hog feed and that it pos- 
sesses a high value for starting young 
pigs or calves. However, after the 
starting period of a pig’s or calf’s life 
is over, it seems likely that the great- 
est dollars and cents value can be se- 
cured by using skim milk in feeding 
poultry. 

Seven years of continuous feeding of 
skim milk at the Iowa State College 
has led them to believe that poultry 
will return from three to six times as 
much profit from skim milk as when 
the product is fed to pigs. Skim milk 
has shown a value of $2:per hundred 
pounds when fed to pullets, providing 
eggs are not worth less than 30 cents 
per dozen. Buttermilk and skim milk 
have been shown to have about an 
equal value for feeding poultry. 

Pullets that are given all the skim 
milk that they will drink will increase 
their production from 25 to 40 eggs per 
year as compared to those that re- 
ceive only tankage or meat scraps, 
according to the experiments. Where 
the birds have all the skim milk that 
they will drink the amount of tankage 
or meat scraps can be materially re- 
duced. From October to May hens can 
be given skim milk and nothing else to 
drink. For the rest of the year they 
should also have water if they desire it. 








Fighting Coccidiosis 

~Clean or fresh ground is the best 
method of combatting round worms 
and coccidiosis and very helpful in re- 
ducing tape worms. This was brought 
out by Professor Watkins and Dr. 
Charles Murray at the Ames short 
course in their discussion of poultry 
diseases and reducing the losses from 
them. 

That coccidiosis can be combatted 
rather effectively thru the feeding of 
a high per cent of dried milk in the 
mash has been proved in the college 
poultry flock. Dried milk in the mash 
when pushed up to 30 per cent has 
practically stopped losses in seriously 
infected lots on several occasions. 
Since the protozoa causing this dis- 
ease live over in the soil at least three 
years it is hard to eliminate this dis- 
ease after it has once got on a farm. 

That it is entirely practical to con- 
fine chicks to the brooder house until 
six or eight weeks of age has been 
proved at the station many times. This 
means that under farm conditions the 
chicks can be kept near the house 
until this age and then moved on 
clean ground some distance away. If 
properly handled two or three visits 
a day to the chicks after they reach 
this age should be sufficient. 





Sunshine for the Hens 

Nothing will help much more than 
sunshine, when properly regulated, to 
put vigor and vitality into breeding 
stock. This is especially important 
with hens that have been closely con- 
fined during winter months. When 
possible, such hens should have the 
benefits of the direct rays of the sun. 

Glass substitutes and the use of cod 
liver oil are both helpful in retaining 
the vigor of the hens during winter. 
However, a poultry house that can be 
opened so that the sun will shine di- 
rectly on the scratching floor will 
prove helpful when the warm days of 
spring and late winter make this prac- 
tice possible. 

Hens should not be forced out doors 
in all kinds of weather on the theory 
that this will cause them to be more 
vigorous. This extreme is usually as 
disastrous as too much confinement. 
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Read This Page Before 
Ordering Baby Chicks 


‘THIS year more than ever before, concentrate your baby chick buying with Wallaces’ F armer 


advertisers. 


You can deal with every one of them with assurance of getting a square 


deal. Do not take any chances this season because your poultry profits next fall and winter 
largely depend upon the purchases you make now. 


Wallaces’ Farmer uses the utmost care in 
the acceptance of the advertising that appears 
in its columns. That's why we stand back of 
our advertisers with our strong guarantee. 


This is done for the protection of Wallaces’ 
Farmer subscribers so 


Play safe this year by buying your baby 
chicks from advertisers in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Read the baby chick advertisements in 
each issue, both display and classified and 
see the large variety of breeds offered at 
reasonable. prices. Order from any of these 

advertisers with the 








that you can order 
chicks from advertisers 
in Wallaces’ Farmer 
and know that you are 
dealing with square bus- 
iness firms that will live 
up to their word and 
product in every respect. 


from the date thereof. 
adjustment. 








This guarantee appears on the editorial page | 
of Wallaces’ Farmer every week: 


OUR ADVERTISERS—Wallaces’ Farmer uses the utmost 
care in the acceptance of the advertising that appears in 
its columns. Our readers can deal ‘with the firms using 
our paper with the assurance of fair treatment. We ask 
them to mention Wallaces’ Farmer in writing advertisers 
and to promptly report any complaints they may have. 
We guarantee our readers a square deal in any transac- 
tion if the complaint is reported to us within thirty days 
Misunderstandings sometimes 
arise and we are glad to offer our services in their 


assurance that you 
will get full value 
for the money you 
spend. _Be sure to 
mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing 
to advertisers. 














Wallaces’ Farmer Readers Are Guaranteed A Square Deal 
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WHITE DIARRHEA 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C. M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 
Diarrhea 
The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost interest to poultry raisers 














who have had serious losses from | 


White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
Bradshaw tell of her experience in 
her own words: 

“Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
losing their little chicks with White 
Diarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
experience. I used to lose a great 
many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged. 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, lowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine and my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. I have 
found this company thoroughly reli- 
able and always get the remedy by 
return mail.’”—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, 
Beaconsfield, Iowa. 


Cause of White Diarrhea 


White Diarrhea is caused by micro- 
scopic organisms which multiply with 
great rapidity in the intestines of dis- 
eased birds and enormous numbers are 
discharged with the droppings. Read- 
ers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won’t lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
I sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never iost 
a single chick from White Diarrhea. 
Walko not only prevents White Diar- 
rhea, but it gives the chicks strength 
and vigor; they develop quicker and 
feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “My first incubator 
chicks, when but a few days old, began 
to die by the dozens with White Diar- 
rhea. I tried different remedies and 
was about discouraged with the chick- 
en business. Finally, I sent to the 
Walker Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, 
for a box of their Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy. It’s just the only thing 
for this terrible disease. We raised 
700 thrifty, healthy chicks and never 
lost a single chick after the first dose.” 


You Run No Risk 

We will send Walko White Diar- 
rhea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
chicks. So you can prove it—as thou- 
sands have proven—that it will stop 
your losses and double, treble, even 
quadruple your profits. Send 50c for pack- 
age of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large box) 
—give it in all drinking water and watch 
results. You'll find you won’t lose one 
chick where you lost dozens before. It’s a 
positive fact. You run no risk. We guar- 
antee to refund your money promptly if 
you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used. The Pioneer National 
Bank, the oldest and strongest bank in 
Waterloo, Ia., stands back of our guarantee. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, fa. 
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BOWA MFG. CO., 658 ard, Street, Sac City, Iowa 


Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 








The Value of Records 


Poultry breeders are now facing the 
problem of mating the breeding pens. 
Those who kept records last year are 
getting the benefit this year. Those 
who did not are doubtless getting out 
a record chart or a memorandum book 
now so they won’t make the same mis- 
take next year. How can a breeder 
tell what fowls he wants for the an- 
cestors of his 1928 crop of chickens 
without knowing what can be honestly 
claimed for or against said ancestral 
candidates? 

Vigorous health comes first with 
body capacity for food, and for the 
manufacturing organs; egg making is 
akin to factory processes. 

Some poultry breeders in mating 
their flocks choose their fowls by eye 
as amateur musicians play by ear. 
Others mate their breeders with pains- 
taking care and measurements as the 
trained musician reads the notes of 
the score with attention to musical 
signs and symbols. A combination of 
the two methods works best. Unless 
the fowl looks well balanced to the 
eye; unless the prospective breeder is 
well proportioned and well set as to 
body; unless it has good sized legs 
and a wide distance between them, 
length, breadth and thickness may be 
of small importance. The difficulty 
of selecting breeders by outward ap- 
pearance is on account of the relation 
of dominant and recessive characters 
and the ignorance of the prepotent 
qualities of the prospective breeders. 
A record is imperative on these points 
for best success since the breeding 
power of different individuals is as 
important as their appearance. Rec- 


ae 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A lot of folks 
who raise us suc- 
cessfully use hard 
coal brooders. But 
unless they use a 
large size stove 
they have to get up 
in the middle of the 
night to add fuel 
during cold snaps 
or we get cold be- 
fore morning.” 














ords throw light on the question of in- 
herent differences between individuals 
in respect to breeding powers. 

So far as productive ability is con- 
cerned, records of females are imper- 
ative for best success in increasing 
egg production thru breeding since 
the common practice of breeders now 
is to choose not only the females but 
the males from the performance rec- 
ords of their dams and sisters. The 
sire of the average farm flock is more 
prepotent than the dam because the 
farm flock sires are usually better 
bred than the dams. 

Records show that the fertility of 
high producers is often low. Such fe- 
males are worth more for egg produc- 
tion than for breeding. There are poul- 
try farms a plenty that can furnish 
chicks from high producers, why both- 
er to set eggs that are likely low in 
fertility unless the chance chick prom- 
ises to be worth more than the bought 
chick? It is a fact that most of us are 
willing to pay more in trade of what 
we have than in cash. We will chance 
setting twenty-four eggs to get one 
chick when eggs are 75 cents a dozen, 
or even 50 cents, when we would hes- 
itate to pay $1.50 or $1 for a newly 
hatched chick. We like the glow of 
satisfaction which comes in producing 
a good breeder, but only a record of 
past performances will justify us in 
claiming progress. There will be a 
large number of reversions to type 
from the best breeders. Records of 
this tendency are important. 

If breeding from high producers, try 
to rest the fowl before laying for in- 
cubation, and breed her immediately 
after laying if possible. 

Records are important also in de- 
termining the amount of feed which 
the flock can use to best advantage. 
As Henry says: “There is no nicer 
problem for the stockman and the 





feeder than this: How much shall I 
put into this animal machine in order 
to realize the highest net efficiency, 
after first providing for those activ- 
ities which are necessary to the life of 
the machine—the vital functions?” 

The problems in poultry breeding 
are important enough to make record 
keeping both interesting and valuable. 
—H. W. A. 





Try Clean Ground This Spring 


Poultry diseases are causing greater 
losses than are necessary in the poul- 
try business. A constantly increasing 
poultry population increases the dan- 
ger from disease unless active steps 


are taken to improve on the sanitary 
methods that are used in raising and 
caring for poultry of all ages. That is 
the reason why the clean ground 
method of growing young poultry is 
making rapid strides. 

Demonstrations in all parts of the 
country show that the raising of 
young chicks on fresh ground is a sat- 
isfactory method of lessening the dan- 
ger from disease and parasites. Coc- 
cidiosis is one of the diseases ‘that 
affects young birds. Birds that re- 
cover are often carriers of this dis- 
ease. Therefore young chicks that are 
raised away from contamination will 
more often escape this trouble. Worms 
are a source of heavy loss in poultry. 
This trouble is spread through con- 
taminated quarters. When young 
chicks are raised on fresh ground that 
is not filled with disease germs and 
worm eggs, the chicks will be reason- 
ably free from trouble and thereby 
losses will be reduced. J 

Avian tuberculosis is a disease that 
is causing heavy loss in poultry. This 
disease is transmitted to young birds 
thru droppings as well as by direct 
contact with affected birds. Therefore 
if young chicks are kept away from 
the disease they will be practically 
free from the disease. Later in the 
season the old birds can be sold, the 
premises thoroly renovated, and the 
young birds moved into the permanent 
houses. 

Sanitation without fresh ground will 
help to eliminate these different dis- 
eases. However, it is practically im- 
possible to get the same results by 
thoro clean-up methods as when fresh 
ground is used. If you have not tried 
the fresh ground method, plan on us- 
ing it this spring. Perhaps a new 
brooder house will be necessary. If 
so, it will prove to be a useful piece 
of equipment. 





Packing House By-Products 
Help Poultry 

One of the reasons for the increases 
in egg production that has been regis- 
tered on many farms during the past 
ten years is on account of better meth- 
ods of feeding. The by-products of 
packing houses has served a useful 
purpose in providing a source of ma- 
terial to balance up the rations. Prac- 
tically all rations that are advocated 
by experiment stations or by practical 
poultrymen contain some ingredients 
that are furnished as by-products of 
the meat trade. 

Tankage was one of the first prod- 
ucts used. This gave good results but 
is gradually giving way to special poul- 
try products, such as meat and bone 
meal and meat scraps. Tankage is 
usually made of the residues taken 
from the inedible tanks after the 
grease, tallow and water are taken 
off. After this product is dried and 
analyzed enough dried blood is added 
to standardize it at 60 per cent pro- 
tein. There is no hair, hoofs and sim- 
ilar material in first class tankage as 
the crude fiber is usually guaranteed 
to be not over 2 per cent. 

A newer process has been more re- 
cently devised in the packing industry, 
known as the dry melting system. 
This differs from the old wet tank sys- 
tem in that it permits the handling of 
the product immediately and thereby 





“SAVE-ALL : 
FIRE PROOF VALVELESS 
BLUE FLAME’ “ 
OIL HOVER _aiis 






Easy to adjust. Sim le to opera; 

ona or om ming Rigid steel base pe Fn 

opy. One gallon of oil burns2 

No. 32H—300-Chick, 32 in. Gane ee 
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1928 Improved Double Draft 
Coal Brooder at New LowPrice 


Positive 






Rs va Ry in a Ga. 
BURNS SOFT COAL 
Also Hard Coal 

Automatic double draft re; ting, ‘ 
4-inch pipe collar; pened <a bine 
td cast iron, Mas tee! one-piece barrel: 
‘urnace grates; hea vanized 
ae ully ——- a sted 
No. 15—1000-Chick, 52 in. Guo Re ne 
No. 16—Giant 1500-Ch. 62 in. Canopy 15.75 














Save Delay! Order NOW Direct from Ad 





“Zero weather got ighbor' 
chicks,” writes Mes. LJ. Howell 
“but the Klondike Brooder sa’ 
ine.”” With either coal or oil 





BIG HATCHING PRIZES 

410-80 in cash and prizes for best 

ndike hatches. Writefor details. 
KLONDIKE INCUBATOR CO. 

1114 E. 24th St., Des Moines, lowa 
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i? The TWIN-FLOAT Sol-Hot Wickless 
Brooder will help you raise more 
chicks this season. utoma- 
tie Twin-Float Oil Level is the 

test invention ever developed 

for chick brooders. Thousands of 
users praise it. 

Simple and easy to operate a3 & 

ges stove. No wicks—no valves 

— no smoke — no smothered 

















Fauitiess Broodere raise chicks so much 
better that we will ship a brooder to any respons! 
bie reader of Wallaces’ Farmer and let them use 
it ten days FREE before paying us acent. We 
also hatch 8. C. Red, White Leghorn, Barred and 
Whi Guarantee them to live cover- 
ing the first 15 days. Big Beautiful Catalog Free. 















L.C. BOLSON R-4-W. DECORAH,IOWA 
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s some of the disagreeable 
It is a system where the heat 
“jg furnished by steam lined tanks and 
steam comes*in direct contact with 
- the meat products. After the grease 
‘jg drained off, the product is dry 
; d to remove all the grease pos- 
gible. The cracklings form the basis 
of the meat meal. Sufficient bone is 
added to these so as to make a prod- 
uct which is usually standardized at 
50 per cent tankage, 20 per cent bone 
phosphate of lime, 6 per cent fat and 
F pot over 2 per cent of crude fiber. 
| his blending of meat and bone is us- 
r ually preferred by poultrymen to 
’ tankage. 
§ Pure raw bone feeding meal is also 
‘available. This is made principally 
from cattle bones. They are cooked in 
open vessels for about eight hours 
“to remove all tissue, then thoroly 
_ @ried and then ground and graded 
‘into different sizes. This product will 
contain considerable protein (about 23 
per cent) but is purchased on account 
of the bone phosphate which it con- 
tains. It has about 48 per cent of 
| pone phosphate of lime, 3 per cent fat 
- and not over 2 per cent crude fiber. 
Special steamed bone meal is also 
* provided. It is made in somewhat a 
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The Baby Chick says: 

*“T and my mates 
are greedy little fel- 
lows and we don’t 
have much in the 
way of table man- 
ners. It don’t make 
much _ difference 
with dry feed fed in 
hoppers, but we 
climb right on top 
of the green feed 
with our dirty feet 
_ Fif you put it on the dirty floor,; and 

we climb right into the milk and 
get it dirty and ourselves wet un- 
Tess you feed*it in a kind of con- 
tainer we can’t get into.” 








a 
| similar manner but contains a larger 
‘percentage of bone phosphate of lime. 
The raw bone feeding meal and the 
Taw meat and bone meal are the newer 
‘products which are meeting with con- 
‘siderable favor with poultrymen. The 
| steamed bone meal is largely used in 
| chick mashes and feeding mixtures. 
- In view of the fact that poultry re- 
- spond to the addition of both minerals 
| and protein in their rations, the pack- 
- ing house by-products have been a 

“great aid in the balancing up poultry 
Tations. 












From the Poultry Round Robin 


' Following the suggestion of Mrs. 
| Ashby, two groups of farm folks par- 
B ‘Hecularly interested in poultry have 
started round robin letters. Send in ‘% 
your name if you want to get in a 
club, The following is taken from the 
‘letters of the southern Iowa-northern 
Missouri group: 
_ Naomi M. Gerdes, of Washington 
‘county, Iowa, discusses the home fat- 
ng of poultry as follows:: 
_ “In the past we have fattened hens, 
a mash ration of our own of 
und corn two parts, ground oats 
® part, bran one part, meat scrap 
part and a mineral supplement. 
8 is fed in troughs in a sloppy con- 
tion mixed with milk. A small por- 
of shelled corn and wheat was fed 
h evening. Fowls were kept in 
mement but not longer than ten 
They should gain rapidly dur- 
— that time.. We found it very 
fitable but one must not overcrowd 
poultry when shipping. They 
Stand less. We have always re- 
ived a premium of 1 cent per 
nd above extreme Chicago top for 
Poultry. However, we can not 
bly our home demand for this high 
ity produce now and no longer 


























“I have found that it takes from 
nty minutes to half an hour extra 
day to care for a pen of poultry 






small room at end of the regular laying 
house which is dry and airy. If in 
warm weather we use a slatted coop 
out under a shade tree. Regular ship- 
ping coops are all right but we find 
them inconvenient to clean out.” 
‘' Mrs. W. H. Mankopf, of Scotland 
county, Missouri, has shipped eggs to 
Chicago and New York and her expe- 
rience and methods should be of value 
to others. Her suggestion as to mar- 
keting Leghorn cockerels might well 
be followed by more poultry keepers: 
“As soon as the hatchery closes we 
begin shipping to New York or Chi- 
cago. I find by watching both mar- 
kets they vary, sometimes Chicago 
leading, then New York. New York 
was excellent in October. I received 


whites. The latter part of August I 
began buying from my neighbors. I 
buy at a flat price, bring them home 
and grade them. Our market is er- 
ratic, having very little to do with the 
general one, hence it was hard to 
stay with it or pay my friends a pre- 
mium on good fresh eggs. By ship- 
ping several cases at one time my 
freight and express was reduced. I do 
not find it profitable to fatten Leghorn 
cockerels. In fact, if I can rush them 
off the place as soon as the comb 
waves the ‘red flag’ you are ahead of 
the game at price of feed.” 

Ruby Lieberknecht, of Louisa coun- 
ty, believes a variety having rose 
combs a decided advantage in Iowa. 
She points out some of the virtues of 
glass substitutes: 

“As to the rose comb, there is the 
added attraction of them not being 
so common, just a little more out of 
the ordinary. But the combs are not 
merely a distinguishing crown of aris- 
tocracy but in a climate such as we 
have during the winter here in Iowa, 


_the combs come thru in much better 


shape than the high-single combs. 
However, our chickens would all be 
safe in this respect any way as they 
are all very comfortably confined in 
two poultry houses, the windows all 
being fitted with glass cloth. The 
glass cloth is tacked carefully on 
frames and may be taken out or 
opened, the openings being covered 
with a light chicken wire. This cer- 
tainly is a great improvement over 
arrangements we have had other win- 
ters as the chickens are kept so much 
warmer.” 





Try Some Early Pullets 
High average egg yields are the re- 
sult of special effort. One reason for 
low egg yields is that too many of the 
pullets are hatched so late that they 
do not mature in time to start laying 


in the fall before cold weather sets 
in. This is especially true of the gen- 
eral purpose or heavy breeds as they 
usually take from one month to six 
weeks longer to mature than the egg 
breeds. 

Chicks that are hatched in March 
will make good pullets for fall and 
winter laying and the cockerels can 
be marketed as broilers before the big 
rush of broilers come on the market. 
If March pullets are grown rapidly 
they will start laying in September or 
October. This is a period of high egg 
prices. Often such pullets will go into 
a molt in winter but will be ready for 
laying again before eggs are needed 
for hatching. Under most farm condi- 
tions such pullets will not start laying 
before October or November and when 
such is the case they may be carried 
thru the winter without a -serious 
dropping off in production. 

It is impossible to use brooder 
houses twice during a season unless 
one bunch of chicks are early. Very 
often the early bunch will be found 
to be the most profitable. If the 
brooder house is warmly built and well 
equipped with heat, the first brood 
often does as well if not better than 
the second bunch. In addition such 


pullets usually make more profit dur- 
ing the year than those that are late 





ening rations. We just use one 


as high as 62 cents for extra first | 














Professor Irving King 


This is Professor 
King’s only hatchery. I 
was the pioneer in the 
chick business in Iowa 
City 13 years ago, with 
King hatched chicks. I 
have been shipping these 
profitable King hatched 
chicks for 13 years. 
other hatchery in the 
world can supply them. 


a four-square 
are 




















GUARANTEED TO LIVE— 


this bona-fide guarantee—a guarantee that really means something to you. 7 
them to live for 10 days after you receive them. 


guarantee live arrival, but I also guarantee 








D LIVER OIL chicks. | : { 
No fed high vitamin content cad liver oil and .proper minerals, 
insuring a rich supply of Vitamin D in the eggs. y chic 
have a better chance to live, they start life with vitalizing 
vitamins from the egg, that with proper care insure sturdy 
and rapid growth. 








Just For This 


SPECIAL 
Advance SALE 


The IOWA HATCHERY stands for an honest-to-goodness 
quality chick, well-bred, rightly hatched, properly shipped, and 


deal to every customer. Iowa Hatchery chicks 
The breeders are regularly 


My chicks 


Only by having the very finest breeding 
flocks and hatching methods am I able to make 
Not only do I 

















ing methods. 


- MY 10 DAY GUARANTEE 


Chicks that die from natural causes the first to fifth day are replaced free. 
Those that die from the sixth to the tenth day at_ one-half price. t 
that, in availing yourself of this guarantee, you follow adequate feeding and brood- 


It is understood 

















Iowa Hatchery Standard Accredited Chicks 


Mean Flocks Like 


These 


Now at > 


These Red 















READ THIS— 

Clark Weeber, Iowa City, from 
600 Iowa Hatchery White Leghorns, 
gathered over 30,000 eggs since last 

5 November, for which he re- 
ceived more than $1,000. Feed 
cost $400. Profit, $600. Mr. 
Weeber is an_ enthusiastic 
user of Ful-O-Pep feeds. 

I. D. Pownall’s flock 
of 240 Buff Orpingtons 


laid 11,581 eggs this 
winter, that hes > 
him nearly q Mr. 
Pownall -supplies me 


with hatchery eggs from 
this high producing 


uced Prices 


In order to acquaint a still larger circle of friends with my Guaranteed-to-live, Vitalized- 
with-cod-liver-oil chicks, up to and including March 22, for two weeks only, I will book 
your orders (delivery when you wish) at these special prices, nearly 10 per cent below the 


reg 


prices of the season. Positively no orders accepted at these prices after March 22. 





WHITE AND BUFF LEGHORNS 





BARRED AND WHITE ROCKS 
S. C. REDS 








R. C. REDS 
WHITE WYANDOTTES 





SILVER WYANDOTTES 








BUFF AND WHITE ORPINGTONS 
LIGHT BRAHMAS 


50 100 500 
$ 6.00 $11.50 $57.50 
7.00 13.75 68.00 
7.00 13.75 68.00 
7.75 14.50 72.00 
7.75 14.50 72.00 
7.75 15.00 73.00 
7.75 14.50 72.00 
a 8.75 17.00 ownsee 
10.00 20.00 — 





BLAC 





K_ GIANTS 
ASSORTED LIGHT, $10.00;, HEAVY a $11.00. 


SECOND CHOICE ASSORTED, $8.00 FOR 


ADDRESS ALL MAIL TO THE 


IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box W, lowa City, lowa 


SEND 10% OF PRICE WITH ORDERS ° 





Please send me the following chicks: 


Send This Low Price Order Blank # 














Quantity. Kind 
Date Wanted Amount Enclosed 
Name Addr 











hatched. 





R. F. D. Town 


State 
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Crowding in Brooders 

Nine-tenths of the trouble with 
chickens is caused by discomfort, es- 
pecially discomfort caused by heat or 
cold. When the chicks have the right 
degree of heat, they spread out, chirp 
and grow on almost any kind of a 
wholesome ration, but let them get 
over hot or over cold and nothing 
agrees with them. They are not un- 
like humans in this respect. When our 
stomachs are in good health, we don’t 
know we have a stomach; we can eat 
anything at any time, but let the stom- 
ach get out of order, and we can’t 
keep even water down. 

An inspection of the brooders when 
the chicks go to roost is imperative 
every night. Going to roost is here 
used in the sense of bed time. Chicks 
don’t literally go to roost until they 
are past the weaning age, yet more 
and more breeders are putting very 
low, wide roosts in their brooder 
houses to encourage the chicks to 
roost and prevént the piling up which 
comes when the chicks get cold in the 
brooder. The Colorade Agricultural 
College illustrates a roost which ex- 
tends across the back of the brooder, 
and is enclosed along the sides by a 
2x2 so the chicks can’t get under the 
roost. The roosts are made of com- 
mon lath spaced three inches apart on 
a frame of 2x4’s. QOne-inch mesh poul- 
try wire is stretched under the entire 
frame which is hinged at the back and 
raised during the day. These roosts 
are put in when the chicks are four 
weeks old, and are gradually raised 
as the chicks grow. 

Culling out the weak should go on 
all thru the season. Crowding at any 
time is disastrous. 

It seems ruthless for the poultryman 
whose objective is laying pullets to 
kill all Leghorn cockerels as soon 
as the sex is apparent, but good busi- 
ness breeders are doing just this and 
claim that they profit by the practice. 
Seven square inches is the ideal brood- 
‘er floor area for chicks—H. W. A. 


Here’s a Marker Tip 


Recently a couple of readers who 
have used poultry markers of the type 
z2o0ld by Wailaces’ Farmer have writ- 
ten us that the marks did not show 
after they had been applied. They 
asked what was wrong. 

Only ene thing can be wrong if the 
ink is applied according to directions. 
Some folks make the mistake of not 
placing enough padding under the wing 
at marking time to allow the needles 
to fully penetrate the skin. Fold up 
a common gunny sack eight .or ten 
times and work on this. This will give 
enough under surface to allow the nee- 
dles of the marker to penetrate the 
wing and make mark holes of suffi- 
cient size to allow the ink a good 
chance to get under the skin. 

When you get a marker it is a good 
idea to experiment on one chicken and 
be sure you are working the marker 
according to directions. After you 
master the technique, then begin to 
mark the flock. 

The ink is all right as it is mixed 
carefully and we guarantee it to be 
good. 
fully, step by step, you will have good 
marks that are easily read. 


Selling Chicks on Grade 


Selling baby chicks on grade is an 
established practice. widely followed in 
California if one is to judge by the 
classified advertisements in The Pa- 
cific Rural Press, a leading west coast 
farm paper. 
were twelve ads describing the chicks 
offered for sale by grade rather than 
description. Such a development only 
comes after the hatchery business is 
thoroly established and inspection 
service by disinterested authorities is 
very generally used by breeders and 
hatchery men. 

Another striking thing noted in 
looking over the classified poultry 








-ads in this paper is the high per cent 


If you follow directions care- | 


In a recent issue there | 


offering other breeds than Leghorns. 
One is led to believe by those who 
study or discuss poultry raising on the 
west coast, that it is a Leghorn para- 
dise unmarred by the presence of oth- 
er breeds. But more than one-third 
of the ads in this paper do not list 
Leghorns among those handled. Reds, 
Rocks, Minorcas and Australorps lead 
among the breeds advertised after 
Leghorns. To. middle-west people to 
whom Leghorn is almost synonymous 
with White Leghorn, it might be of 
interest to note that apparently Brown 
and Buff Leghorns are widely raised. 





Shippers Interested in Egg 
Grading 


Remarks made by egg buyers and 
shippers when the lowa Butter, Egg 
and Poultry Association met in Des 
Moines recently convinced me _ that 
these. men were taking a much broad- 
er attitude on the question of grading 
than they did a few years ago. For- 
merly the common attitude was that 
grading could not be done. Now the 
more common attitude was, “How can 
We get grading started on a. sound 
basis ?” 

This change in attitude on the part 
of many shippers means that they are 
studying the egg and poultry question 
from the standpoint of quality. They 
are appreciating that the only sound 
way of encouraging the farmer to mar- 





The Baby Chick says: 

“We are like hu- 
man babies. Make 
a sudden change to 
an entirely differ- 
ent kind of food and 
you upset our di- 
gestive system. 
Make the changes 
in feed gradually. 





Don’t feed all mash 
for a few weeks 
and shift suddenly 
to all grains. Don’t shift from 
sweet to sour milk or the reverse 
every few days. Don't feed boiied 
egg, oatmeal and cottage cheese the 
first eight days exclusively and the 
morning of the ninth shift to a com- 
mercial mash-exclusively. We must 
have changes in our feed but please 
make them gradually.” 














ket eggs promptly is to pay him more 
fer first grade eggs. 

There are many problems ahead in 
the change of the marketing practice 
as now being fcllowed. Everyone is 
agreed that one reason for the slow- 
ness in adopting egg grading is the 
grocer. Most grocerymen do not han- 
die eggs from a standpoint of making 
money on the eggs but from the stand- 
point of getting cash for his merchan- 
dise. Produce merchants are afraid to 
pull away from the grocer or to start 
grading, for fear that they will lose 
some of the volume of business which 
they are now handling. 

The discussion would indicate that 
progress is being made in meeting 
the general situation. Market surveys 
are being made, co-operative groups 
are starting, some creameries are 
handling poultry products, produce 
dealers are starting to buy on grade 
where they can secure the support of 
local farmers. All of these factors 
point to the fact that more and more 
farmers will secure the premium they 
deserve for good qaulity products. Out 
of all these efforts, undoubtedly some 
sound method of making more rapid 
progress will be evoked.—C. N. K. 


Hot Lye Water for Cleaning 


There is often a tendency for some 
people to use large quantities of dis- 
infectant but not enough “elbow 
grease” and cleaning material when 
they are renovating their chicken 
equipment. 

Hot lye water is one of the best in- 
gredients to use in getting rid of dis- 
ease, worm eggs and filth around poul- 
try houses, brooders, incubator trays 
and similar equipment. The propor- 
tion generally recommended is one 








pound of lye to forty gallons of water. 
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The Smart Sports Dress 1 
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No. 3209—Your wardrobe will not be complete without a sports dress of printed 
silk crepe. It’s ultra new, smart and serviceable. It’s economical, too, for it can 
worn nicely for almost any daytime occasion. 


The diagonal closing and one-sided effect gives fashionable sleekness to the at- 
tractive model shown, No. 3209. It is piped in plain faille silk crepe in the predomi- 
— — of the print, to emphasize its clever lines, with narrow belt fastened with 
metal buckle. 


Smart women are also — sports type in ombre wool jersey, in beige 
shading to soft brown, with suede it. Cashmere jersey, natural colored kasha and 
supple tweed are also popular. Black crepe satin piped with revers of crepe is very 
wearable. For more formal occasions, select blonder crepe satin, beige flat silk crepe, 
flowered georgette crepe, pussy-willow in new Indian print pattern, lipstick red 
georgette crepe or Patou blue canton-faille crepe. 


After it is cut, you’ll be surprised to see that there are practically only four seams 
to join, pipe edges and set sleeves into armholes. Don’t hesitate! It only requires 24 
yards of 40-inch material to make it for the 36-inch bust measure, with 4% yards o 
binding. This one-piece dress can be had in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40 and 
inches bust measure. 





Patterns may be secured by mail from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern Department, 
Des Moines, lowa. Price, 10 cents. Be sure to state size required. 
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Because They Lay Best 
W. F. Hil developer of the famous HILLPOT QUALITY 
CHICKS, sees "Before you place an order for baby chicks this 
spring, I want you to learn about the wonderful results obtained 
with Fimpot uality Chicks. These chicks are healthy, sturdy, 
alert, They g you quicker returns b they 
early. They are bred from heavy-laying blood and give continuous 
See. Lreeeation, And —_ my — hatchery do dep a 
capacity. enables me to give even, r service A 
and the Mid-west. This is an opportunity you should not overlook. vient. Woh 
you 
are 
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sna Tecvice 
Write today for big, free chick book, {ltustrated in natural colors.” You interest You and help show’ 
HILLPOT HATCHERY, Bex 5, Des Moines, lowa een arene 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. e 
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“pouses and other pieces of 
ent should be thoroly scraped 
and cleaned before the lye water is 

Then it is well to take a 
proom and apply the lye water just 
as one would apply soap suds to the 
front porch the day before company 

ves. The hot lye water will go 
_ into the cracks and kill many germs 
3 that would be entirely missed when 
superficial disinfecting methods are 


pou Mera im seers 


A more thoro job can be secured by 
'- jetting the house dry out, then spray- 
; with one of the usual disinfectants. 
| when a brooder house is treated in 
this manner there will be little dan- 

r of diseases hanging over in it from 
the previous year.—C. N. K. 





Nebraska Test in Raising Tur- 
keys Under Confinement 


One of the features of the poultry 
short course at Ames was the discus- 
gion of turkey raising by F. E. Mus- 
" gehl of the University of Nebraska. 
He did not deal with this subject from 
the viewpoint of laboratory theory but 
gave the method and experience cov- 
ering several years of successful tur- 
key raising at the university poultry 
farm at Lincoln. 

For four years more than 90 per 
eent of the poults put in the brooder 
houses have been raised to maturity 
and a record of 70 raised out of 71 
placed in a brooder house has been 
made. The program is extremely sim- 
ple. The eggs are hatched in incuba- 
tors and the turkeys raised artificially 

_ without contact with either the ma- 
: ture turkeys or other poultry on a ra- 
@ tion similar to that used for chicks. 
- Professor Mussehl believes in raising 

the turkeys completely isolated from 

' chickens, both growing and mature, 
and upon ground that has not been 
| used as a run by chickens within two 
= three years. 

' Since turkey hens do not commonly 
| lay many, if any, eggs earlier than 
| March 15, it will usually be later than 
| the first of May before the first poults 
» are hatched. This means warm weath- 

er when the poults are hatched which 
' simplifies artificial brooding. The 


- temperature under the brooder hover 


| is maintained slightly lower than for 
' chicks the same age. In this test a 
| brooder house 10x12 feet has been reg- 
ularly used. Professor Mussehl gave 
| 125 as the upper limit of the number of 
| Poults that should be housed in a 
' brooder house of this size and 100 as 
_ the more desirable. This number is as 
| Many as can be handled in one flock 
successfully, no matter how large the 
house, he believes. E 
_ Equally essential if not more so 
_ than adequate: housing is the specially 
| Prepared run for the poults until they 
| are six or eight weeks old. When the 
_ Nebraska people planned this method 
of raising turkeys they prepared a run 
24x50 feet and have continued to use 
' this run for four years. Coarse gravel, 
Teally pebbles, was applied to a depth 
of eight inches at the sides and some- 
what deeper in the middle of the run. 
Beneath the gravel, just at the surface 
| Of the soil, a string of tile was placed 
to carry off the water as rapidly as it 
drained thru the gravel. Of course, a 
| large portion of the droppings are also 
; tarried away since the coarse gravel 
lows rapid movement of both water 
i waste material to the drain. Pro- 
ssor Mussehl is thoroly convinced 
the use of a graveled pen is the 
my practical method of raising tur- 
ys on corn belt farms. Such a pen 






















i from outside can enter it. For 
® farm raising the poults from a 

flock, he believes a strip of 
favel eight or ten feet wide on the 
ith side of the brooder house is suf- 
“Meient. Clean water and clean feed 
Must be provided. This means that 
oad only must the containers be 
Cleaned frequently but also that care 
Should be taken that those used for 
chickens or that even the water or 
ed that chickens have come in con- 
with should be kept from the 



















poults. The reason that this contact 
with chickens is so dangerous is be- 
cause the protozoan parasite causing 
blackhead that has practically ended 
turkey raising on corn belt farms, is 
harbored and distributed by chickens 
without any particularly harmful ef- 
fects to chickens. 

At six to eight weeks of age the 
poults are moved to the edge of a 
small field or lot of alfalfa and kept 
here until marketing time, if they are 
early poults, or until late fall if from 
later hatches. During confinement to 
the gravel run it is highly necessary 
to provide green feed. This is not dif- 
ficult since even the earliest poults 
are not hatched until alfalfa and other 
legumes, dandelions and lawn grasses 
are available. 

In this test work a ration similar to 
one used for baby chicks is used—in- 
cluding mash. Contrary to common 
belief, they have found no need for 
the use of more protein than in a good 
chick ration. Professor Mussehl con- 
Siders an alfalfa yard or field almost 
essential for profitable turkey raising. 
At least, it is the most economical. 
With alfalfa range they have raised 





The Baby Chick says: 

“A double floor 
with building paper 
between is the best 
guarantee against 
floor drafts. For 
those of us_ that 
come early in the 
season a _ banking 
up of the brooder 
house with manure, 
corn fodder or 
straw helps keep us 
comfortable and growing.” 














poults to a fifteen-pound average or 
more with forty-five pounds of grain 
per bird. 

The flock of Bronze hens used at the 
Nebraska station have produced an 
average of sixty eggs per hen when 
brooding was not allowed. In addition 
to good range in a yard of less than 
one acre for a laying flock, they made 
use of a good laying mash. Not only 
did it increase the hatchability and 
possibly the vigor, but also greatly 
increased the number of eggs laid. 

Hatching in incubators calls for 
more moisture than hen’s eggs. Ne- 
braska people used sand trays and 
sponges from the start of incubation. 
They are recommending one tom to 
twelve hens, or thereabouts, as-a good 
unit for turkey production. A breed- 
ing flocks of three toms and about thir- 
ty-five hens would be ideal for the 
one going into production on a large 
scale or selling eggs to a hatchery or 
selling baby poults. 

Professor Mussehl thinks that Au- 
gust 1 for the close of the hatching 


’ season ‘about the latest date practical. 


The later hatches require more feed 
than the earlier ones and commonly 
the birds must be marketed after the 
holiday season.—J. W. 





Warm Mash Stimulates 
Production 


Spells of extremely cold weather of- 
ten cut production of eggs. Part of 
this trouble is due to the fact that 
hens and pullets will not make as much 
effort to eat as during warm, bright 
days. During periods of cold weather, 
many poultrymen have found that a 
warm, crumbly mash fed about eleven 
o’clock, will produce good results. This 
gets all of the birds off of the roosts 
and encourages them to eat the feed. 

In addition to getting more feed into 
the birds, the dampened mash is a 
means of increasing the amount of pro- 
tein consumed. People who have trou- 


ble in getting their birds to eat enough: 


dry mash often adopt the policy of 
feeding a crumbly. mash during the 
middle of the day. The mash should 
be limited so that the birds will clean 
it up in from fifteen to twenty min- 
utes. 

In cold weather it is also well to 
slightly inerease the amount of scratch 





and personally supervised by 
judge. , 
money for you right from the start. My 


proved successful and profitable. 
from this ad. 


- C. W. Leghorns, Brown Leghorn......... 


Make MORE MONEY From Your Poultry 


My Blood-Tested Chicks come from choice matings in flocks rigidly culled 

F, H. Shellabarger, nationally f 
They are profit-making, heavy-laying purebreds—bound to make more 
Dependable 
by farmers and poultrymen everywhere for the last 12 years, and have always 
Catalogue Free on request—or order direct 















nown poultry 


Chicks have been raised 


200 lots of 


Per 100 in Per 100 in Per 100 in 
400 lots of 1000 
$ 9.75 $ 9.50 $ 9.25 




















. C. Reds, Barred Rocks, Shep. Ancona 11.75 11.50 11.25 
R. C. Reds, White or Buff Rocks, Ash Strain An- 
conas, Buff Orpingtons 12.50 12.00 11.75 
White Wyandottes 13.50 13.25 13.00 
Silver and Partridge Wyandottes 15.00 14.50 stad 
Jersey Giants Sry Sea ee it 
eavy Assorted 10.00 Oe: © ip ae a 
Light and Heavy Assorted 8.75 8.50 we. 


These prices guaranteed for ten days only; thereafter subject 
to change without notice. 


$2 per 100 books your order at these prices for shipment whenever you are 
All chicks sent ya | guarantee 100 per_cent live arrival of good, 
fou can buy none better. 


ready. 
strong, healthy chicks. 





Send your order today. 





J. H. ASHTON 





SUNNYSIDE HATCHERY 
Box W, WEST LIBERTY, IOWA 











grains that are given to the birds. Dur- 
ing such periods they need more heat 
to keep their bodies warm. This can 
only be secured from feed. 





Beware of Moldy Litter 


Each spring.a considerable number 
of cases of poisoning among brooder 
raised chicks are reported, the cause 
of which is finally traced to moldy 
litter. This poisoning results in diar- 
rhea, extreme listlessness and death 
in many cases. 

The mold causing this is one of the 
rather common molds that are found 
on straw and legume hays. Its name 
is aspergillis and the poisonous con- 
dition resulting in baby chicks eating 
this moldy chaff or hay is called by 
the same name. A special effort should 
be made to obtain bright, clean straw, 
chaff or hay to be used as litter in the 
brooder house. It should not only be 
free from mold as judged by the eye 
but should smell clean also. 

Peat litter, which is constantly in- 
creasing in use, is less subject to this 
mold than straw or hay, but even 
it may contain enough to injure chicks. 
Treatment of whatever litter is used 
with a 5 per cent solution of formalde- 
hyde applied as a spray, is recom- 
mended as a desirable precaution if 
there is any question as to the pres- 
ence of mold. 


The Market Advertises Reds 


In the market pages of a local paper 
I read, “White hens 35 cents; Rhode 
Island Reds, 45 cents a pound.” This 
is not a blow at White Rocks and 
White Wyandottes, tho it does seem 
to condemn all whites, but the Leg- 
horns are so universally bred in Ari- 
zona for egg production that the gen- 
eral classification of white birds is 
based on the assumption that they are 
all Leghorns. This type of advertising 
for Reds is great. Make your mark on 
the markets and the customer will get 
the subconscious feeling that for a ta- 
ble fowl there is nothing like the Reds. 
It is as effective as a slogan.—H. W. A. 








Salads for Hens 


Every type of animals, humans in- 
cluded, needs some roughage and suc- 
culence in their ration. Poultry are 
very much like humans in regard to 
their ration as most of it is in the form 
of concentrated feed. This makes 
some type of salad essential to help 
keep their bodies in good physical 
tone. 

Poultrymen around the larger cities 
often make arrangements to get let- 
tuce trimmings. This makes an ex- 
cellent type of green stuff for poultry. 








Cabbage is good when the supply is 
large enough so that there is an ex- 
cess that can be given to poultry. 
Sprouted or germinated oats are old 
reliable feeds that are more widely 
used than other materials. 

Leaves of clover or alfalfa, which 
may often be gathered up in the barns 
around the hay chutes, make excel- 
lent feeds. When they are put into 
troughs where the hens have access 
to them, it is surprising the amount 
that will be consumed. In addition to 
furnishing acceptable bulk, these 
leaves furnish considerable protein 
and minerals as well as some vita- 
mins. 
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DRESSES FOR EVERY AGE 














3335—Claims Much Interest—De- 


No. 
signed in sizes 16 and 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 


42 and 44 inches bust megsure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

No. 977—A Temptation—Designed in 
sizes 16, 18 and 20 years, 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material with % yard 
of 27-inch contrasting. 

No. 871—Peter Pan Collar—Designed in 
sizes 6, 8, 10, 14 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
quires 1% yards of 40-inch material with 
% yard of 36-inch contrasting. 

See ordering instructions elsewhere. 





Order Patterns 3335, 977 and 871 
from Wallaces’ Farmer Pattern De- 
partment. Patterns, 10 cents each. 
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What It Costs to Run a Tractor 


Referring to the last column of the 
summary table we find that deprecia- 
tion cost amounts to almost exactly 
the same as fuel cost, each being 
around one-third of the total. 

Labrication cost is a little more 
than one-third as much as the fuel bill. 

Repairs, Iubrication and fuel, the 
items usually considered when figur- 
ing tractor costs, constitute just one- 
half of the total cost. The other half 
is overhead. 

Men interested in the scientific side 
of this study may take note of the 
fact that the cylinder oil consumption 
for the 2,688-hour run was .156 gal- 


- lems per hour and the average fuel 


consumption was 2.18 gallons per 
hour. 

Most farmers will be interested in 
the fact that, all. items considered, it 
cost, on an average, $1.20 per hour 
to operate the tractor or, if we figure 
in the wages of the operator, around 
$1.60 per hour. If you wish to com- 
pare this cost with horse cost you may 
do so as follows: The tractor did as 
much work on the average as three 
men and twelve head of horses, plow- 
ing, for instance, around twelve acres 
in ten hours. Allowing 30 cents per 
hour for a man and 20 cents for a 
team, the horse cost of equivalent 
work would be $2.10, as compared to 
$1.60 for the tractor or a saving of 20 
per cent in favor of the tractor. How- 
ever, the writer holds that the big ad- 
vantage of a tractor over horses is 
not so much in reducing the cost of do- 
ing work as in. increasing the speed 
of doing it. The tractor’s ability to 
speed up work during rush seasons 
with a small outlay of man power and 
get crops in on time may mean the 
difference between success or failure 
at the end of the year. 


Cutting Tractor Costs 


Suggested ways of reducing tractor 
operating costs follow: 

Use your tractor more hours per 
year. Since the yearly charges of de- 
preciation, interest and housing, which 
constitute 44.6 per cent of the total, 
are practically the same, regardless of 
the number of hours tractor is used 
per year, it is evident that operating 
costs can be very greatly reduced by 
operating tractor more hours per year. 
If you do not have enough work on 
your farm to keep the tractor busy 
around forty days per year it may 
pay you to arrange to do some work 
for your neighbors. 

It pays big to house your tractor 
during the idle season. The housing 
charge on this tractor was less than 
2 per cent of the total and no doubt 
saved many times this amount in de- 
preciation and repairs. 

A general yearly overhaul, consist- 
ing of grinding valves, removing car- 
bon, installing new rings if needed, 
and replacing all worn parts which 
might cause trouble during the year, 
was found not only to lessen operat- 
ing costs but also to go a long ways 
toward preventing major breakdowns 
which mean costly repairs and still 
more costiy delays. By careful inspec- 
tion once a week trouble may be an- 
ticipated and repairs or adjustments 
made before actual breakage occurs. 

Use good oil and follow the manu- 
facturer’s recommendations as to the 
frequency of draining crank-case and 
general lubrication instructions. Don’t 
be stingy with the cup grease as no 
tractor was damaged by using too 
much. Fig 

It is most desirable for one certain 
man on the farm to take care of and 
operate the tractor and this man 
should preferably be the owner for he 
has a closer interest in making the 
machine last as long as possible. If 
Tom, Dick and Harry run the tractor, 
Tom will think that Dick greased it, 
Dick will figure that surely Tom or 
Harry did, and between the three the 
machine will be operated without 
grease. 

In operating, a few dont’s may brief- 


(Continued from Page 9) 





ly be suggested. Don’t overload. 
Don’t get in a hurry and screw gov- 
ernor down to increase speed. Don’t 
throw open throttle suddenly, let in 
clutch with a bang, jam your machine 
at full speed over rough ground or, 
in any manner, throw undue strains on 
the mechanism for you will pay dearly 
for this abuse in the long run. Treat 
your tractor as gently as you would 
your favorite horse. It can’t show its 
appreciation by rubbing its nose 
against your cheek, but it will do so by 
performing a lot of honest work for 
you. 

A few suggestions to prospective 
tractor owners: 

It has long been generally accepted 
as a fact that most all tractors will do 
the work they are intended to do very 
satisfactorily. The writer, from his 
experience, believes that there are 
mainly two questions to be considered 
by a farmer thinking of buying a 
tractor. The first is, Wiil I have 
enough hours of tractor work per year 
so that the fixed overhead costs will 
not make the operation cost excess- 
ive? From our previous study we 
have found that the more hours per 
year the tractor is operated the less 
will be the operation cost per hour. 

The second question is a personal 
one. Am I adapted to tractor work? 
The reader may have expected this 
question to be stated in the old form, 
Is a tractor adapted to my work? 
There are comparatively few farms of 
120 acres or more where a modern 
tractor is not adapted to the work but 
there are innumerable farms where 
the farmer is not adapted to tractor 
farming. You probably have seen per- 
fectly good horse farmers who seemed 
to be absolutely helpless with machin- 
ery; “couldn’t run a walking plow,” 
is a popular farm description of a 
man of this type. This farmer is hand- 
icapped even when farming with 
horses, but he may get by fairly well 
if he is a good horse and stock mean. 
But it is nothing short of tragedy 
when this type attempts to shift to 
tractor farming for they will fail in the 
two most important points of tractor 
operation first, to get dependable per- 
formance and, in the second place, to 
get it at a comparatively low cost. 
Fortunately this type of farmer, espe- 
cially among the younger generation, 
is rather few. 


Study Your Machine 


The writer does not wish to leave 
the impression that tractors can only 
be successfully operated by experts. 
Any farmer who has any mechanical 
ability at all can, by making a careful 
study of his machine and the instruc- 
tions furnished by the manufacturer, 
get very satisfactory operation. Man- 
ufacturers have accomplished a lot in 
the last few years toward eliminating 
tractor features which require expert 
knowledge. Better oiling systems, 
larger and better bearings, oil purifi- 
ers and air cleaners, and complete en- 
closure of all moving parts in an oil 
bath away from all dust have pro- 
longed the life of tractors many years 
and thus greatly reduced operating 
costs. <A tractor purchaser of today 
has the choice of several standard ma- 
chines that will, with-reasonable care, 
give many years of satisfactory per- 
formance. 

It may be of interest in closing to 
mention that the tractor on which this 
record was kept is now being operated 
on the Masters Brothers’ farm near 
Mapleton, Iowa. According to the boys 
it did a lot of hard work during 1927 
at a cost of practically nothing outside 
of gas and oil. They will undoubt- 
edly enjoy a lower operating cost than 
did the first owner, due to still lower 
depreciation and interest charges. This 
goes still further to prove one of the 
main points in this article, namely, 
that in the last years of a tractor’s 
life you will get the lowest hourly 
operation cost. The final thought and 
moral is, that in order to enjoy these 
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Charles W. Kamin, Route No. 3, Romulus, Michigan, has been farming 
for 25 years. He has used manykinds of belts in that time. He reports 
that “none was so satisfactory as the Goodyear Klingtite Belt,”’ and 
adds that his present Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor 
Belt has been in service for five years “and it is just as good as new,” 
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WE prefer to let the Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belt tell itsown story. We would rather 
have that story told in freedom from belt troubles, work 
done easier, faster and cheaper, and belt costs reduced to 
the lowest figure for profitable use, than in any words we 


know. What we can say, 


because the users of Goodyear 


Klingtite Endless Farm and Tractor Belts say it over and 
over again, is that this belt is scientifically designed for 
farm power duty; it eliminates belt troubles, it doesn’t 
slip or shrink or stiffen, and is subject to only a mini- 
mum of stretch; it runs with a loose-hung action that is 
easy on the engine bearings and makes the most of fuel; 
it requires no dressing; it needs no breaking in. 


Goodyear Klingtite Endless Farm 
and Tractor Belts are made for 
heavy duty. Other belts, in cut 
lengths, specially constructed for 
all drives. They are sold and serv- 





iced by all Goodyear Mechanical 
Goods service Station Dealers and 
by many progressive hardware 
dealers the country over. 





KLINGTITE BELTS 





last years of low operation cost, you 
must take proper care of your tractor 
from beginning to end. 


Sheep-Killing Dogs 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to your paragraph in the 
January 27 issue of Wallaces’ Farmer, 
will say that you can not confine the 
sheep-killing dogs to any particular 
breed. Experience during the last 
seven years with sheep proves to me 
that no dog, regardless of ‘breed, is 
exempt. : 

In the year 1914 I saw two large Col- 
lie dogs worry a hog until it died. 
Then the next dog I remember of was 
a small fox terrier that worried a large 
buck sheep for a neighbor until it 
died. That was in 1921. In 1922, an- 
other death was scored for a dog. It 
killed a sheep for my brother. The 
dog was a Shepherd and it was so old 
that it just had two broken front 
teeth in its mouth. The next dog I 
can recall was a large German Police 
in 1926 that killed four sheep in one 
night for a neighbor. This brings me 
down to the month of August, 1927, 
when a half-breed Spitz and Collie 
dog with broken front teeth, in com- 
pany with a Collie and also a half- 
breed Rat Terrier and Spitz, making 
three in all (and by the way, they are 
all dead) killed seven sheep for myself 
and five for a neighbor in three nights 
before we got the last dog. Of these 
eight dogs that I can recall, five of 
them were killed in the act and the 
other three got away. Therefore, since 
I have seen five different breeds of 
dogs killing sheep-I firmly believe that 
any dog might become a sheep killer. 
Of all the sheep I have seen killed by 
dogs, they were badly- torn about 
where the legs are fastened upon the 
body, especially the front legs. And 
from experience I find that it is very 





.tion about rotary hoes. 





seldom that the dogs will eat the 
sheep, thereby showing that they kill 
for the thrill of it instead of because 
they are hungry. 

Tama, Benton; Linn and Iowa coun- 
ties all ran behind this year on money 
to pay the dead livestock claims. I 
am now and have been the assessor of 
Marengo township in Iowa county for 
the past six years and thereby have 
found out that the Iowa dog law is not 
exactly what it should be. In plain 
words, it is impossible at present to 
enforce a man to pay his dog tax if 
he does not wish to. Four years agol 
assessed a man owning land with a 
dog he was harboring. The following 
spring his real estate and personal 
tax came due. He paid that. The dog 
tax was not delinquent until May 1 
He has just let it stay delinquent ever 
since and pays no attention to the no 
tices to pay a delinquent dog tax since. 

CHAS. F. MISEL. 
fowa County, Iowa. 





Rotary Hoe Experience 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: ' 
I notice you are asking for informa- 
We bought 
our hoe to work our soybeans. Tie 
first year we had twenty-five acres 
of beans, which we drilled with a grail 
drill. We ran the hoe over them three 
times and threshed twenty-four bust 
els to the acre. Two years ago We 
ran the hoe over all our corn for 
the first cultivation and think it paid 
big. It is the only tool that will pu- 
verize the soil right in the hill, and if 
the ground is dry and crusted a little 
you can get most all of the small grass 
and make the next cultivation work 
fine. Of course, it will not kill large 
weeds nor do good work on wet soil. 
We would not think of farming with- 
out our rotary hoe. FR woop.’ 
Linn County, Missouri. ; 
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states where city industry was most 

and made its bid for la- 
d » and no wonder further that, 
a after the moment of equilibrium, a 
: steady gradual drop in farm 
population began in those states and 
continued down to the present time. 
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fm the second place, it is obvious 
that in times of prosperity and in 
times of depression both the efficient 
| farmers and the inefficient farmers 
| Jeave the farms. This, however, must 
said about many inefficient farm- 
ers; they tend to remain on farms and 
reduce their standard of living to meet 
either their poor production on the 
one hand or poor prices for their pro- 
duction on the other. Many efficient 
farmers, however, gaining a compe- 
tency in good times, tend to leave 
farming in order to attain the high 
standard of living which a deficiently 
organized rural society denies them; 
and in bad times, many such leave, if 
it can be done without too much finan- 
cial sacrifice, just because they are 
unwilling to subject their families to 
a low standard of living on farms. 
Undoubtedly, there are efficient farm- 
ers who temporarily reduce their liv- 
ing, and wait out the storm of bad 
times on the farm, hoping for better 
times. There are also rolling stones, 
of course, between farm and city, and 
back again from city to farm. 

In the third place, it is quite plain 
that the public never hears of the go- 
ing to cities of the prosperuos farmer 
in prosperous times. He is making no 
complaints, and it is easy to think that 
the exodus of farmers to town is tak- 
ing place only when murmurs are 
heard in bad times. Moreover, it is 
probably true that agriculture and 
country life as a whole suffer more 

’ from the departure of the efficient, 

prosperous farmers, who, either in 
prosperous times or in bad times, have 
gained a competency and leave for 
cities to buy a high standard of living, 
than it gains from the going of the in- 
efficient farmers, tho they go in large 
numbers. You can not reckon the 
gain or damage to agriculture by sim- 
ply counting and comparing the peo- 
ple in these two streams. Year in and 
year out the loss of good farmers in 
prosperous years, due to prosperity it- 
self, and in bad years because they 
will not victimize their families in the 
matter of living, is a loss which over- 
shadows the importance of other 
losses. Farming can absorb its share 
of the inefficient persons of the na- 
tion, if it can adjust its social organi- 
zation so as to retain a fair share— 
its own share—of the efficient, the 
prosperous, the wealth-producing and 
wealth-conserving persons. 
five-tenths per cent of the 2,745 farm- 
ers who left the farm for the city in 

these recent years (years not of agri- 
cultural prosperity) went because they 
had accumulated enough to live in 
town as they would like to live. One 
out of forty, this is. Now, if one out 
of forty going to town goes with his 
Wwealth—like bees carrying nectar from 
clover—you are presented with a sit- 
uation which it is difficult to cure with 
more prosperity alone. And what 
would be the remedy? It is a long 
story, and only a clue can be given 
here at this time. 

The remedy, in my estimation, for 
holding on the land the people who are 

. the nucleus of the efficient, the pros- 
Perous, and the lovers of a high stand- 
ard of life, is social in nature and not 
‘individualistic. While production, 

_ Marketing credit—the income-getting 
“forces generally—are becoming more 
“and more socialized, efficient, scien- 
tific, the forces of living, spending, 

_outgo have remained too individualis- 

_ tic, inefficient, unscientific. Overhaul- 

2 ing the whole machinery of expendi- 

ture, whether by local government, 

_ thru taxes or by voluntary association, 

gs the clue. Farmers can have the pri- 
7tary goods of modern living within 
peach of the farmstead, if instead of 
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"Why Farmers Are Leaving the Farm 


(Continued from page 3) 


running away to town with their 
wealth, they will energetically start in 
to reorganize their social structure so 
that enough rural people shall be 
massed together in income-spending 
groups to create and support the in- 
stitutions that people crave. Farmers 
need the guidance of state and federal 
governments in reorganizing their in- 
come-spending machinery along with 
the government aid in reorganizing 
their income-getting machinery. 

If rural despair comes to America— 
which God forbid—it will come as 
much thru failure to keep its surplus 
country wealth on the land, wrought 
into noble institutions thru a reorgan- 
ized rural social structure, as thru a 
defective income-producing system. 
The two social science-guided tech- 
niques—that of income and that of 
spending—must go forward hand in 
hand. If income-getting is socialized 
while spending remains individualistic, 
high-standard farmers will constantly | 
leave farming, take their wealth, leave 
tenants, and by so much impoverish 
the country and help on the day of 
gloom. It takes institutions of dis- 
tinction accessible to all farm people 
to satisfy efficient farm men and 
women. 





Across Africa On a Motor- 
cycle 
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(Continued from page 8) 
almost indecent in their brevity, little 
khaki panties like basketball trunks, 
reaching hardly to the knees. But in- 
spite of sunburn and bow legs we 
adopted them as the customary bush 
trekker’s outfit. Our legs reddened 
fiercely at first, either from shame or 
the sun, but now they look like a pair 
of elephant trunks—and they’re not 
white elephants, either. A bush shirt 
is simply a rough, heavy shirt with a 
double back and a red-lined spine pad 
buttoned on behind for protection 
against the sun. 

Thus equipped we set off on the 
afternoon of November 10 for our 
trans-Africa trip and made sixty-five 
miles to the home of our American 
missionary friend in Abeokuta that 
evening, he who first suggested the 
idea. It struck me as a very rough 
road, good only for the liver perhaps, 
but Jim, old “Bad Roads” Jim, 
“If the 
roads are as good as this all the way 
to the Nile river, there’s no use of 
our making the trip.” 

They weren’t. And something about 
our rough going thru the first stage 
of our journey will be deseribed next 
week. 





How About Growing More 
Barley? 
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(Continued from page 6) 
Illinois tests of a seeding of one 
bushel of barley and one of oats 
should be of interest. This was seed- 
ed alongside a pure seeding of barley 
and another of oats. This test cov- 
ered four years’ work at Urbana 
(which is south of the south boundary 
of Iowa) and two years’ work at De 
Kalb (which is almost due east of 
Ames). At Urbana, barley alone 
yielded 2,263 pounds, oats 2,084, and 
the mixture 2,280 pounds. At De Kalb, 
barley produced 3,029, oats 2,005 and 
the mixture 2,520 pounds. Under Illi- 


‘nois conditions it appears that while 


the mixture is clearly superior to oats 
it is inferior or at its best only equal 
to barley. 

Barley calls for early seeding. Reg- 
ular oats seeding time or immediately 
afterwards is best. Barley probably | 
stands late seeding with less injury to 
yield and quality than oats, but seed- 
ing should never be_ deliberately 





delayed. 


**The Share 
Does ALL 
the Work” 





“That’s Why I Ask for STAR!” 


XPERIENCED farmers are always careful in buying 
E new shares—for the share is the business part of 
any plow. Put an inferior share on the best plow made 
and you have an implement about as good as a fancy razor 


with a tin blade. 


A good share is not hard to recognize’ in use —it scours 
quickly and stays full sized and sharp. The real job is to 
recognize a good share when you buy it. You can make 
that easy by insisting on the STAR trade mark on every 
plow, lister or middleburster share you buy. Back of this 
STAR trade mark are 55 years of specialized experience 
—certainly a real guarantee of quality. 


STAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Carpentersville, Illinois 


STAR 


PLOW SHARES 





Established 1873 


Wear Longer —~ Scour Laster 








Direct Buying 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
The direct buying of the packers de- 
moralizes the hog market, such as we 


are having at the present time. I 
know from actual experience. I have 
been on the market many a time with 
hogs when the packers’ pens were all 
filled from direct. buying. They had 
their own hogs, plenty of them. They 
did not need to make only a mean bid 
to me, which they did do. There was 
no competition among the packers. 
Only one buyer would appear on the 
market at a time and if a second buyer 
appeared he would not raise the bid 
of the first buyer, and the hogs would 
remain unsold, or accept their insult- 
ing bid. 

True enough, they have the hog 
territory divided into zones. Luverne 
has a zone for direct buying and ship- 
ping to the packers. It has been said 
thru this method of direct buying the 
number of hogs are very much exag- 
gerated by reporting the number of 
hogs when bought and reporting the 
second time when shipped, on the 
same bunch of hogs. 

What has become of the packers and 
stockyards act? Isn’t there some law 
to govern the packers, or do the pack- 
ers run the government? What little 
competition there is, is thru the com- 
mission men. If there was a law com- 
pelling the packers to keep out of the 
buying field and come on the open 
market for their hogs, in competition 
with each others, we wouldn’t have 
the deplorable conditions we have to- 
day. There is no farmer making 
enough out of his hogs to pay for the 
feed, just thru the packers having 
their own buyers in the field. Right 
how the McNary-Haugen bill would be 
a revelation, 


Minnesota. FRED LARSON. 
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CARTER’S HANDY TROUGH 
., Prepare for Farrowing Time 


Set thie handy trovgh any- 
where — no cementing or 
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ane piece heavy galvan 
zed sheet. Sloping sides; 
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dealer, order direct. : 

Price $12.00 Dozen, Delivered 


Carter Sheet Metal Co., Dept. 16, Omaha, Nebr. 
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What Happened to Two Farm Boys 


(Continued from page 7) 


Vernon had been over since he fin- 
ished college, tho they had seen each 
other occasionally when he was home 
for a short vacation. “Come over some 
evening,” Howard had said, but Ver- 
non was always so busy he just didn’t 
get around to it before he had to 
leave again. 

Howard was glad to see him and al- 
most shook his hand off. There was 
no fake about that welcome. It made 
Vernon Saunders feel good, and he 
was glad when Howard proudly intro- 
duced his two boys. He patted them 
on the head and said earnestly, “A 
couple of real boys, you have.” How- 
ard’s expression showed that he 
agreed. And the boys went to another 
part of the lawn and continued their 
acrobatics while the two old chums 
sat on the lawn and smoked. 

“But you must meet the wife,” said 
Howard, jumping up as if he had for- 
gotten something important in the sur- 
prise of seeing his old pal. “You never 
have, you know. Always been too 
busy to come over when you were 
home before,” as he dragged his guest 
into the house. 

A charming young woman, dressed 
in a clean gingham apron, answered 
Howard’s call: “Come here, Evalyn, 
I’ve got a present for you.” 

She came rushing in and Howard 
introduced his guest. Vernon liked 
her and told Howard he was a lucky 
dog for getting such a wife; “better 
than you deserve,” he said laughingly. 
He liked the home, too. He felt like 
people used to feel about his home, 
“Nothing fancy, but you felt sort of 
satisfied when you were there. A good 
Place to visit.” Mrs. Young excused 
herself and said she was busy for a 
moment. 

And during the next hour one could 
hear continually in the room where 
the men were the phrase, “Do you re- 
member 2?” and away one of them 
would go, telling about some experi- 
ence that they both knew as well as 
their own names, some _ experience 
from boyhood. 

The boys came in and went to bed 
after saying “Goodnight.” A little lat- 
er, after she had served some straw- 
berries and cream, Mrs. Young said 
she thought she would go to bed. She 
felt rather tired, she said. “Of course, 
I could join in the conversation all 
right. I’ve heard enough about those 
boyhood days so I’d be right at home 
in your talk, but I guess you can get 
along without me.” 

“Mighty nice wife you have,” Ver- 
non commented after she had closed 
the door and they heard her going up- 
stairs. Howard admitted it. 

And then when the house was quiet 
except for the two talking in low, ear- 
nest voices, Vernon gave his reasons 
for coming back. It was a sort of con- 
fession that he had to make, get out 
of his system. After it was all made 
he felt greatly relieved. He spoke of 
their childhood, how pleasant it had 
been on the farm in those days. He 
spoke of how he had gotten away from 
it all, in search of knowledge, he 
thought. But now he realized that it 
was because he had gotten the educa- 
tion bug that was so popular in those 
days. He was inclined to blame his 
father, tho he knew -his intentions 
were the best. “Why didn’t he send 
me to the rural college with you in- 
stead of sending me thru high school 
in the first place?” he asked. 

“Well,” Howard was deliberate, 
“most people at that time thought that 
going to high school was the thing to 
do, whether you had a reason for go- 
Every one that could af- 
ford it sent their sons—” 

“Your dad didn’t.” 

“No, but most of them did. I’m 
thankful now that my dad didn’t. Had 





he done as I wanted him to do then, - 


we should probably have been in the 
same boat now.” 
“I know very well I can’t blame my 





dad,” Vernon admitted, “and yet, I feel 
it. Of course, the rural college was 
new then. It might just as well have 
failed as not. If it had, you’d have 
been the worse off.” 

“But my father had confidence in it. 
So did the rest of the fathers who 
sent their boys there. That’s why it 
succeeded. It had to succeed with 
them believing in it they way they 
did.” 

“Maybe so.” Vernon lit a fresh ci- 
gar and offered Howard one, but How- 
ard declined, taking out his cob pipe 
instead. “I wish I had gone. It isn’t 
exactly that I’m a failure where I am. 
Not at all. Some people would prob- 
ably call me very successful. I’ve 
probably made more money than you 
have. I’ve done as well as most col- 
lege students who start out with noth- 





ing. It isn’t that. But I can’t stand 
the crowds any more, the pavement, 
being cooped up all the time, the in- 
fernal racket—I want a place I can 
call my own. I want friends. I don’t 
have any friends in Chicago. I have 
lots of good, pleasant acquaintances 
with whom I spend a pleasant eve- 
ning, but I don’t know a person in 
Chicago that I’d talk to as I’m talking 
to you right now. Most of them would 
laugh. ‘You’re lots better off than 
the farmer,’ they’d say. Financially, 
probably I am. But ‘money isn’t all. 
I’m coming to realize that more and 
more daily. I want a home. I want 
it so I can go into my own house and 
slam the door just as hard as I 
damned please, without -feeling that 
I’m imposing on some one. Not that 
I get the least bit of satisfaction out 
of slamming doors. Even if I had the 
chance, I probably never should do it, 
but it’s nice to know you can, if you 
want to.” 

“Yes, the freedom is all right. I 





; = 
like it,” Howard agreed. “But don’t 
you think you fail to appreciate your 
own surroundings? Do you get the 
pleasures out of life that yoy Ought 
to with your chance? Certainly you 
have far more opportunity to see anq 
hear good things than we do out here 
on the farm.” 

“I go to good shows and like them 
sure. I hear good music. I read goog 
books, in fact, I’ve read more than [ 
ought to. That’s why I’m Wearing 
glasses now. I love to read. But 
that’s not enough. I want to go out 
and get good physically tired for once, 
tired from working in the field, my 
own field. I play golf and get exer. 
cise and fresh air, but for one born 
and raised on a farm, golf is a poor 
excuse. The people who are born and 
raised in the city, with city ideals, 
like it. They think it’s the stuge. 
They’ve never tried anything else, 
that’s why they: are satisfied. But | 
was born and raised in the open, have 
always like the farm. And yet—some 
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4-DOOR SEDAN, F.O.B. DETROIT 
FULL FACTORY EQUIPMENT 





XTERIOR dimensions that facilitate small- 
space parking —with the interior comfort of a 
- limousine! 
Acceleration that few cars can equal—and the fastest 
four in America! A dynamic and economical power 
plant. 
Midland Steeldraulic Brakes expanding internally 
on all four wheels—positive deceleration. 
Judged by all standards of style, performance, com- 
fort and low operating cost—America’s finest Four. 
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I got away from it. Just how, I'm 
put I guess it was because of 
arity of education, because 
4 my father and I listened to the mob 
d believed that book education was 
necessity for success in life.” 
“jt is, to a great extent,” Howard 


defended. 





that is wrong.” 
Tat agree with you there. That has 


e trouble on the farm for some 
aon , The farmers haven't really in 
their hearts believed that they were 
as good as the next fellow. That’s 
why they started shouting, “The farm 
poy must have an equal chance with 


the city boy,’ and the consolidated. 


high school was started. But they had 
the wrong idea. What the farmer 
wants is a chance to get as much out 
of his environment as the city man 
does out of his. One of the big trou- 
ples with the public high school is that 
it is, and has always been, a sort of 
prep school for college. Even if it were 
conducted differently it wouldn’t serve 
the purpose of the farmer. Now don’t 
think I want to condemn all colleges. 
Far from it. Tho I do believe that 
about half of those who go to college 
now would be better off if they didn’t 
go. All they get is a higher standard 
of living without a means to live up to 
it. I do not crab our agricultural col- 
leges. We need college graduates, 
good students for county agents, for 
experiment work, for so many special 
lines for the advance of agriculture. 
But the general farmer does not need 
a four year high school course and a 
four year college course for success in 
life. What he needs is some good, 
common sense, the fundamentals of an 
education as taught in the grades, so 
he can read, write and figure. And 
he must learn to work, for the farmer 
is still a working man. There’s where 
the modern high school is détrimental. 


Even if it taught all agriculture, it | 


would be wrong. It teaches them at 
the wrong time. The time for a man 
to study agriculture is when he begins 
to feel a need for it. What a boy needs 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen ,is physical development and 
a chance to learn how to work. Then 
at eighteen, when he begins to get 


ready to farm for himself, he’ll be in- | 
terested and he’ll learn and get good | 


out of it. A boy brought up on a farm 
doesn’t have to go to high school to 
learn most of the things he needs to 
know. He learns to harness horses 
and bridle horses at home. He learns 
how to run different machines at 


home. He learns the basic fundamen- |. 


tals of agriculture at home, rotation of 
crops and the like. The matters of 
téBting soils, a study of breeding ani- 
mals, a study of breeding plants, is all 
valuable if taught at the right time. 
All it is in high school is one credit 
toward graduation.. He can learn 
nearly everything connected with the 
fundamentals of work at home. If he 
wants special training in a line, let 
him go to a short course at the state 
college. It puts on a lot of them just 
' for that purpose and they are good, 
too. And they are taught by men who 
know what they are talking about. 
And he needs something more. A 
course in ‘plain living, clear thinking 
and good farming,’ as taught by the 
_ Tural college. It awakens his appre- 
’ Ciation of beauty in life, it teaches him 
to think. It can give him the back- 
ground he needs. Where the farm boy 
‘g0es to high school and loses confi- 
dence in himself, largely thru associa- 
tion with college bred teachers, or stu- 
_ dents who expect to be college bred 
some day, he goes to the rural col- 
_ lege and get confidence in himself, 
~ learns that he must be a student all of 
his life in the school of life. That's 
What we need today more than any- 
confidence and team work.” 

_ Howard stopped to light his pipe. 
“I agree with all you say, now. It 
»may not be too late yet. That’s what 
I came over for tonight. Howard, I 
_@ Want to come back to the farm, to 
start all over. I want to get away 
stom the infernal racket. I want to 





















“well, then, it’s the kind of educa- | 








OU know that a spreaaer is as necessary 


to continued prosperity as a plow. You 

fully realize that you will need an efficient 
spreader this year, next year — every year. Buy 
with that knowledge in mind! Assure yourself added 
profits — every year you farm. Get the spreader 
that you know will last, just as you know that 
it is easy loading, easy handling, light draft and per- 
fect in performance. Built for lifetime service— 
a spreader you will never need to replace. 
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» Every Few 





Eagle Grove, Iowa. 
The New Idea Spreader Co., 

I like my NBW IDBA Spreader, because it is 
light to handle and simple in construction. f 
have used many other makes of spreaders, but 
the NEW IDEA beats them all, especially for 
easy handling around buildings. 

Two boys, eleven and twelve years old, are 
operating my spreaders with satisfactory re- 
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1 
if I had not liked the first 


sults. I would not have bought the second one 


Yours truly, 
BAWN & EMERSON, 
By C. L. Emerson. 
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NEARLY. thirty years ago, NEW IDEA originated 
the wide-spread type machine. We have been 
gathering and applying spreader experience ever 
observing, testing, improving. Fifteen years 
and more of service is a common record for our older 
models. Their perfected successor, the Model 8, will 
better even such marvels of endurance, just as it 
betters every other existing standard of spreader quality! 


NEWIDEA Spreader 


The NEW IDEA Model 8 excels not merely in one or two 
features — but at every point. Easy loading— less than 40 
inches high. Sides free from obstructions. Draft—the light- 
est ever attained. Wide tires to carry over the softest ground. 
Steel cleats for traction on mud, snow and ice. Auto steer 
front axle gives short turning radius and easy handling. 16- 
inch ground clearance so that you can spread over rough 
ground and high stubble. Power to handle the heaviest 
manure without choking. Distributor blades arranged to give 


that perfectly uniform, finely powdered, wide spread for 
which NEW IDEA is famous. And endw 
ENDURANCE — in every part and every detail! Frame 
like a bridge truss, riveted throughout—and in turn riveted 
to the body. No bolts to work loose. Body of finest yellow 
pine; each board painted before assembly and the whole again 
painted after assembly—for complete protection. Self-align- 
ing roller bearings. Non-stretching sp 
in any weather. Rust-and-acid resisting distributor blades. 
Special steels, special materials—special care — throughout. 


Trance, endurance, 


rocket chain—flexible 


The NEW IDEA Model 8 is permanent equipment. See it at your dealer’s or write 


us for complete details 
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be my own boss. I want to see things 
grow under my care, something be- 
sides a bank account.” 

“Well, you know,” Howard puffed 
his pipe between words, “if you really 
insist on coming back to the farm, I'll 
sell to you. You are the only man I 
would sell to. But,” and there was a 
lot of meaning in that word, “but I 
want to be frank. You don’t want to 
come back to the farm. You just 
think you do. If you should come 
back, you’d probably. be bored to 
death. You’ve got the city in your 
blood. You can’t get it out that 
way—” 

“Yve got the farm in my blood,” 
Vernon defended ‘hotly. 

“Yes, you have that, too,” Howard 
agreed. “You have both. That’s why 
you'll never be satisfied either place. 
You are double idealed, if that can be 
used as an expression. You have both 
city ideals and farm ideals and the 
two won’t mix. The one will always 
act as so much static for the other one. 
That’s the trouble with the consolidat- 
ed school. I don’t blame the teachers. 
They probably do their best. It’s the 
system that is wrong. ‘We build a 
high school where two different groups 
of children go to school—rural chil- 
dren and town children. Even in a ru 








Tal community there are many ehil- 
dren who don’t care for the farm, 
who’d be better off in some other line 
of work. They should have their 
chance. 

“But take a look at the consolidated 
high school right here in Willow 
Creek. There are about one hundred 
students in high school. Say 50 per 
cent of them want to be farmers, 50 
per cent want to go to town. There 
you are. The coming farmer needs 
one kind of teacher, the town person 
another kind. We can’t keep two sys- 
tems of education in one school. We 
can’t teach a class made up of two 
kinds of people and teach them the 
same thing and do justice to both of 
them. Either we get teachers who be- 
lieve in the farm and then the town 
children suffer by having to study 
agriculture and~a lot of stuff they de- 
spise, or we get a typical college man, 
he boosts a college prep course, pre- 
pares his students for busimess of 
some kind, gives the farm children the 
college bug—that’s the kind of teacher 
you had, Vernon. 

“Of course, there are certain funda- 
mentals of education that are neces- 
sary to people in all walks of life, 
fundamentals such as reading, writing, 
arithmetic, a little history, in all—the 








grade education. It is fundamental 
for all. But there it stops. There the 
reads part, one road leads to town, 
the other leads to the country. They 
go in different directions. 

“IT am a farmer, I live a little differ- 
ently, I work a little differently, I re- 
quire a different form of recreation 
than the city bred man. By that I 
don’t mean that the farmer is any bet- 
ter than the city man, and of course, 
you'll never get me to admit that a 
city man is any better than I am. 


There are both poor and good men. 


in all fields. It’s about fifty-fifty. If 
anything, the farmer is a little behind 
just now, largely because he thinks 
he is. He lacks self-confidence. And 
you, Vernon, you are a sort of hybrid. 
You have both the city and the coun- 
try in your blood. There will always 
be a conflict. Right now, you may 
think the farm is a little better than 
it actually is.” 

“But what shall I do?” Vernon asked 
frantically. “I can’t stand this rest- 
lessness! I can’t work for money 
alone! Ahd that’s what I’ve been do- 
ing all along. It wouldn’t make any 
difference to me if my company went 
broke tomorrow. It isn’t my loss. 
That may not be the right way to look 
at it, but that’s how I look at it any- 
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way, when I’m honest. I have to do 
something to make my life complete. 
I need something, just what it is I 
don’t know. I have to have something 
worth while to work for. I must see 
something grow under my care.” 

They were silent for a moment. Ver- 
non lit a fresh cigar and waited ex- 
pectantly. Howard lit up his pipe. 

“7’ll tell you what to do,” Howard 
broke the silence. “I’ve tnought about 
it quite often tonight, the resemblance. 
I know a man; I respect him highly. 
He is an unusually bright man with 
loads of experience. He went thru 
almost the same thing that you are go- 
ing thru now. He felt as you do. He 
was born and raised on a farm. AIl- 
ways liked the farm, too, he admitted. 
But he got the education bug. He 
thought you learned everything in 
schools. So he went to college. Got a 
Bachelor of Arts degree at a good col- 
lege, I don’t recall which one, and 
went out to conquer the world. He 
made good, too. At least the friends 
at home thought he made good. He 
tried several things in the city to find 
himself. He worked on newspapers, 
he taught school, he tried salesman- 
ship. And still he always felt that 
something was lacking to make his 
life complete. Something in his blood, 
he thought. The same feeling that 
you have now, Vernon. He decided 
that the only thing that could satisfy 
him was to go back to the farm. He 
had saved some money and he invest- 
ed it in a farm. But he couldn’t make 
The peace and quiet that had 
lured him from the city almost drove 
him crazy. The work, the physical 
work, that looked so attractive at a 
distance, blistered his hands, deadened 
his muscles. And yet he realized that 
those who were used to it didn’t mind 
that part of it. And it bothered him 
to see his neighbors, the farmers who 
lived around where he did. How little 
they appreciated life, the beauties they 
had. He thought it over carefully and 
finally decided that if he couldn’t come 
back himself, he might at least be able 
to keep others from making the same 
mistake that he did. 

“And he has done it. Do you know 
what he did? He started the rural col- 
lege that I attended. Stuck every cent 
into it he had, and borrowed more. 
His name is Barrett. He isn’t a fa- 
natic as some of his critics would have 
you believe. He’s a man who knows, 
and he knows because he has tried it 
He isn’t a theorist. He’s a decidely 
practical man. Well, he started the 
school. It was an experiment, he ad- 
mits that, but it worked. 

“If you could see him and his wife 
at tneir work, you’d be convinced that 
he found the answer to his problem. 
He is his own boss, he is seeing some- 
thing grow under his care. If you 
could have some talks with him in his 
study alone, you’d hear about it. He 
and his wife can see the beauties of 
rural life. They can show them to 
others. There aren’t many students 
that have gone to his school that won’t. 
swear by him. He has the right atti- 
tude toward the farm, and the rural 
college is largely a matter of breeding 
an attitude. I’m sure if you talked to 
him a while you’d find that you had 
ever so many things in common. 

“Why don’t you follow his lead?” 
Howard leaned closer and put his hand 
on Vernon’s shoulder. “You have 
pienty of education. You have read 
widely. You have traveled some. And 
you have the right attitude. You have 
some money. Start another rural col- 
lege! Go out and show the coming 
generation of farmers the attractions 
in their own fields before it is too late 
for them to come back! Go to the 
rural college for a term or two at Blue 
Hollow. Mr. Barrett will be tickled 
to death to know you and help you get 
what you want. Go there for a-few 
terms. See the methods used. See 
the spirit that is bred there, See. the 
attitude toward that farm that those 
young people have when they finish 
to go back to the farm. Look them 
over, see confidence and strength writ- 
ten all over & take faces. Look them | 
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A Practical, Serviceable Spreading Machine 


N every farm where labor economy 

and soil fertility are accepted as es- 
sential to low production costs, there is a 
place for the new McCormick-Deering. 


Every test, every comparison, every 
user demonstrates that the new McCor- 
mick-Deering manure spreader, just put 
on the market by the Harvester Com- 
pany, is a remarkably efficient machine. 
It is built to do a perfect job of spread- 
ing under the most adverse conditions 
—and it does. 

The box is easy to load—it is low down. The 
sideboards are strongly braced by two steel 
braces on each side, and the all-steel frame forms 
asubstantial base upon which most of the work- 
ing parts are built. Shields at both sides, at the 
rear, amply protect the operating mechanism. 

Two horses handle capacity loads without 
tiring. Eight roller bearings and seventeen 
Alemite (Zerk-type) lubrication fittings make 
this light draft possible. 





The low box makes loading an easy job 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 





OF AMERICA 


CIincorporated) 


Both levers are within convenient reach of 
the operator. The left-hand lever controls the 
spreading mechanism and the right-hand lever 
controls the operation of the conveyor at six 





different speeds. The driver can easily regu. 
late the quantity of manure to be spread while 
the machine is in operation. 

The narrow width of the new McCormick- 
Deering allows ready passage through barn 
doors and field gates. 


Two revolving all-steel beaters with sharp, 
close-set teeth completely shred the manure 
and throw it back to the wide-spread spiral at 
a uniform rate of speed. The curved spiral is 
a special feature—it not only spreads the 
manure over a wide surface but it gives the 
manure an extra beating as it comes from 
the upper and lower beaters. 


The seat swings forward when loading, and 
the auto-steer front truck will easily turn the 
spreader so short as to pivot on the rear 
wheels. 

It is this type of good farm-operating equip- 
ment that makes a good farmer better. We 
invite you to visit the store of the McCormick- 
Deering dealer where you will have an oppor- 
tunity to ask questions and to have the many 
new McCormick - Deering features explained 
fully. 


Chicago, Illinois 
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over, and you'll not have to worry 


about the coming generation of farm- 
ers. They'll be able to take care of 
themselves. 

“Do that and then start a school of 
your own! Only men like you and 
Barrett can teach in such a school. 
Teachers for such a school can’t be 
trained in college, they must be 
trained in the hard school of experi- 
ence. It isn’t so much a matter of 
knowledge as it is a matter of attitude 
that makes for happiness in life. 

“Think it over! And when you have 
decided to start your school, I’ll make 
you one promise. Both of my boys 
will be students there and they'll be 
darned good ones, too.” 

THE END. 


Wanted— A Few Marines 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

As I shall need extra labor to put 
up my hay next May, will you kindly 
have your Service Bureay arrange 
} with President Coolidge or with Her- 








bert Hoover to furnish me free of 
charge with government teams, mow- 
ers and wagons, and a_ corporal’s 
squad to put up my hay? 

This is no more than the govern- 
ment is doing to help J. P. Morgan & 
Co. on their Nicaraguan farm and I 
am less able to pay for labor than a 
billionaire like Morgan is.. And such 
aid does not need an equalization fee 
at my expense, to which Mr. Coolidge 
and Mr. Hoover object. 

Thanking you for your best efforts. 

California. R. D. KELLOGG. 


Grinding Costs 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I saw in the Engineering Depart- 
ment of Jan. 13, 1928, an article on 
feed grinding, comparing different 
methods. Now, it looks like the fel- 
low that used the tractor was very in- 
efficient and did not give the tractor 
due credit. For comparison, will give 
my experience. 

I have uged a 12-24 and a 10-20 with 








a ten-inch grinder and without eleva- 
tors the expense was about as follows. 
We grind above sixty bushels of ear 
corn per hour and about the same corn 
and oats; oats alone, fine, about 40 
bushels per hour: 
% quart gasoline for starting at 

-165 cents per: gallon ......... ‘vocsees 0.88 
3 gallons kerosene for grinding 

100 bushels ear corn, at .115c .35 











Oil 15 
2 men 2 hours 1.20 
Overhead ON tractOLr cccccccccccsoeeeee 1.50 
Overhead On 2rinde,? ..02.......s000000 1.00 

$3.74 


By using elevators, cost 60 cents, a 
and spouts as used with electric mill, | 


doing away with one man, leaves $3.14 
as the cost, or .032 cents per bushe 


In grinding small grain, could use 
elevators and spouts from overhead — 


bins and could do away with as much _ 


work practically as with electricity, 


but would require a little more fuel. 
LEVI A. WILCOX. 
Humboldt County, lowa. 
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which mounted at times-to a pas- 
intensity almost unbearable. 
But she was so thoroly practical, so 

schooled thru many years of re- 
sponsibility in the meeting and carrying 
of the difficult, the seemingly impossible, 
that neither her now realized love for 
Burleigh, nor the viciously torturing un- 
certainty as to the real attitude of Whip- 
ple, interfered to any appreciable degree 
with her efficient preparation to make 
" the most of this opportunity. 


HE very first evening after the invi- 
tation came gave Minna an opportu- 
nity to talk with her father about it. He 
was home early, seeming very tired and 
worried. Minna was finishing the dishes, 
feeling tired and cross herself—so much 
so that she had dismissed the younger 
They were in the front room, try- 
a hew piece of music which Helen 
had obtained—one of the many popular 
songs of the day, which capitalized war- 
time sentiment: ‘‘Is This Mother Bending 
O’er Me?” Helen was pumping out the 
accompaniment with exaggerated expres- 
sion, and Ruby was fairly yowling the re- 
frain, pausing between bursts of it to 
le hilariously. 

Mr. Herbst changed his shoes for his 
earpet slippers by the kitchen stove, then 
went into the front room, the heels of his 
slippers dragging, and slumped into his 
big chair by the table. The girls had the 
lamp at the organ, and paid no attention 
to his entrance. He glowered at them a 
moment. Then, as Ruby exceeded her 
former efforts with a new quaver, ending 
in a spasm of laughter, he suddenly 
thumped with his palm on the table. 
“Hey!” he yelled. “Shut up that damn 
nonsense and go to bed! Right to bed, 
now, the both of you. You ought to be 
ashamed, singing of your dead mother like 
that. To bed now!” 

The girls slipped away, Ruby sobbing. 
In a few minutes, Minna came in, drying 
her hands on her apron. She found her 
father sitting hunched in his chair, star- 

ing at the floor. He glanced up at her 
guiltily as she brought the lamp and 
set it beside him, turning up the wick a 
little. She got his pipe and tobacco, and 
the Detroit paper, and laid them at his 
elbow. Then she found a basket of darn- 
ing, and, seating herseif on the other side 
of the table, began work without a word. 
Her father smoked a while in silence. 
Minna sensed the gradual relaxing of his 
+ mood, and knew that, relieved by the 
- outburst of anger, he would feel concili- 
” ating and hence approachable. He did not 
_ fread, but sat still staring at the floor, 
and drawing slowly on his pipe. There 
" was something wistful in his thin, lined 
_ face, grayed by a stubble of beard. Minna 
’ studied his profile as she worked, in brief 
and surreptitious glances—the _ strong, 
prominent nose, the deep-set eyes, the 
* tight mouth and firm chin, the thin, cord- 
ed neck, 

‘I'm sorry the girls bothered you, fath- 
er,” she said finally. 

“fT was foolish about it,” he answered 
humbly. “They didn’t mean nothing 
about their mother—it was just the fool- 
ish song. I guess I don’t think enough 
about my girls.” 

“Oh, yes, father. They knew you were 
tired. They should be more thoughtful.” 


aad 


father did not answer. His 

thoughts seemed vague and far 
away, and Minna guessed that he was in- 
dulging in one of his rare reveries of rec- 

_ ollection of her mother. Vainly Minna 


tried to send her mind along with his - 


back into those dim days. She remem- 
F her mother as a strong, broad- 
' breasted woman with a clear face and 
| honey-colored hair like her own, with al- 
| Ways a sweet, outdoor smell about her 
' crisp, full dresses; then came the ter- 
_ tible memory, which Minna was doomed 
| to carry with her thru life, of her mother 
48 she had seen her last—the sunken, 
~ discolored face and dilated eyes of the 
_last stages of cholera, and the fearsome 
| Smell of the disease. She wondered about 
her mother in earlier days, when her 
| father had courted and won her at the 
| home of her farmer father back in Penn- 
sylvania, and had brought her to the set- 
| tlement on Sandusky bay then just be- 
' ginning to thrive as a way station in the 
_ great movement westward. That mother, 
‘dead now these ten years and forgotten 
-by all save a few—the strangeness and 
— of life came suddenly upon 
Minna, clear and harsh, and she longed 
~ to touch her father’s gray head with her 
P . and embrace him, hold him close 
| to her, ; 
' “Did you have a good day at the store?” 
| She asked, instead, her voice tender. 
Be re was a pause, and almost invisibly 
‘the mood of revery and loneliness passed, 
and Gus Herbst, the father she knew 
every day, came back to the chair beside 
the table. He looked up at her at last, 
ined almost a twinkle in his deep-set 





“Yes, a good day—busy, that is. The 
new schedules for the island are in effect 
mow. Four hundred more prisoners on 
Tolis than last month, if theré are a 
sand fewer soldiers. So it’s not so 
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STOCKADE 


(Continued from page 26) 


“The new meat contract is working 
out all right?” 

“Well enough. I got to get another 
man out buying stuff, tho—hogs and cat- 
tle. My best men is all buying horses, 
now.” 

“What is this big horse trade you’re 
going into, father?” 

“Why, I been wanting to tell you about 
that.” He rose and closed the door to 
the stairway, knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe and refilled it, and began to puff 
strongly before he proceeded. “You see, 
it’s a big problem how to take care of 
these officers on the island, if we do get 
’em loose. They can’t just be quartered 
on the people, taking what they need— 
that would mean too much resistance, and 
would keep the Knights from rising. And 
one ain’t so sure about the damned 


Knights, after what they didn’t do at 
Chicago. Maybe they do nothing in any 
case. Anyhow, these officers got to be 


able to spread around over the state fast 
if the Knights do rise—to take command 
of companies and get*the whole thing or- 
ganized; and if the Knights won’t do 
nothing, why, then, these officers have 
to have some way to get away. First plan 
was boats. But they can’t get out down 
the lakes, and if they all go to Canada 
they can’t get in, or get back south very 
fast if they do get in. So the plan is 
horses. Then they’re all mounted within 
a day after they’re loose. Then if the 
Knights wake up, they’re ready. And if 
there ain’t no support, they ride across 
the state and down into Virginia—fight 
their way thru. They can do it, all right.” 

“But—that means a lot of horses. How 
can you hope to buy them up and have 
them ready without getting people sus- 
picious? And then—suppose the raid fails 
—then you’ve got two thousand or so 
horses on your hands.” 


R. HERBST permitted himself a grim 
smile, and even a chuckle. ‘Well, 
you see, Minna, the government is buying 
horses all the time, and there ain’t been 


many bought in this part of Ohio so far.. 


So there was a few wires pulled, and a 
little grease applied to them here and 
there, and the result is a government con- 
tract for two thousand horses and mules 
within the month of September.” 

“At a good price?” 

‘Well, you know how the rest of the 
contracts is. This is no exception.” 

“But how are you going to get paid for 
the horses if the officers take them, like 
you say?” 

“Well, you see, I get paid for them 
once already. Just so-fast as I check 
them over with the federal agent, every 
day, I get my pay in greenbacks. They 
is government property from then on, tho 
I do be generous and keep them in my 
own pastures and yards till the whole 
number is bought—so I keep my hands 
on them, you see. But if somebody steals 
them*out of those yards and pastures, I 
don’t. lose nothing. I don’t take any re- 
sponsibility that way—just furnish the 
yards to the government.” 

“But the Southerners don’t pay you for 
them, too, then, surely?” 

“Well, it’s worth something to have 
somebody that can get those horses all 
ready here just at the right time, ain’t 
it, and have them handy, and have sad- 
dles and bridles and feed ready for them, 
and wagons and mule teams. Sure they 
pay me for them, as good as the governe 
ment; and they pay gold; too, Minna; re= 
member that.” The old man had risen 
and was standing facing her, his strong 
face lit with enthusiasm. ‘‘Ain’t anybody 
else could do for them what I’m doing, 
Minna. Ain’t anybody else got men that 
can buy these horses, that knows where 
to send the men after them, that knows 
where to get saddles and where to keep 


them. It’s a big deal, Minna, the biggest 
I’ve gone in on yet. And it’s going just 
fine.” 


“Well, I’m glad. You're awfully tired 
and worried, tho, looking after so much.” 

*“f don’t care. I want to give no chance 
for trouble anywhere. But you know I 
never get too tired working, if I can only 
know it does good for you girls. And 
this is the best chance I’ve ever had. We 
are richer than anyone in Sandusky when 
this is done, Minna. Do you know that?’ 

“Richer than the Fosters, even, father, 
or old man Bayne?” 

“Yes, richer than both of them. Foster 
ain’t so much. I could buy and sell him 
now.” 

“I got an invitation to Mamie Foster’s 
wedding this morning.” 

“So? I guess you like to go, maybe?” 

Minna smiled. “I don’t care so much 
about the going, father. It’s the fact 
of her inviting me that pleases me: You 
see, she’ll invite only the people that she 
thinks belong to good society. I guess 
the Fosters have decided that you are 
making so much money that they will 
have to pay some attention to your 
daughter.” 

“T guess it ain’t all the money, Minna,” 
he answered fondly. “I guess if- there 
wasn’t any money at all, a girl as smart 
and good as you are could go where she 
pleased.” é 

“No, father,” she insisted. ‘You know 
that’s not the way things are. They 











The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher 
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the most popular machine in 1927 
€ again improved > 


{ 5 Big Shakers for Big Separating Capacity 


‘ 1 3 Hyatt Roller Bearings—at every main bearing 
point 





The Weatherproof Fiber Pulleys—on every high 
goer 4 13 speed drive 
for 1928 


"=: | The 4 Threshermen— 


32x56 
36x60 
Tyestese The Big Cylinder The Man Behind the Gun 
ee The Steel Winged Beater The Beating Shakers 
Noho, a | .—the greatest combination ever devised for getting the grain 
Shepard from the straw. 
Picker Many other features including Armco Ingot Iron in all sheet metal parts, Double 
a Belting, Alemite Zerk Lubrication, the Tilting Feeder, French and Hecht Wheels, 
15’ Cut Bridge Truss Construction, and a host of other features built to do clean thresh- 
20’ Cut ing fast in a machine built to last for years to come. 
Micrel || 80 years of building by the Nichols & Shepard Company is back of the 1928 
Shepard 28x46—the Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher. 
team 








Engines 


You will want to know more of this thresher. Send the Coupon for our book, 
“The Finest, Fastest, Cleanest Thresher,” and see why it is all that. 


The ‘28’ for ’28 


; NICHOLS.{ SHEPARD 


In Continuous Business Since 1848 





THE_NICHOLS & SHEPARD COMPANY, 2% Marshall St., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me the book: “The Thresher.” 


Finest, Fastest, Cleanest 
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e Do your buying from firms advertising in 

Safety Firs WALLACES’ FARMER. If you do not find 
in WALLACES’ FARMER the articles you 

want to buy now, just let us know what you want and we will be glad to 
give you names of reliable firms from whom you can make the purchase. 
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LEADERS 


Whether you need a one-row, two- 
row, riding or walking cultivator, the 
Rock Island dealer in your neighbor- 
hood can meet your requirements ex- 
actly. 

The three machines pictured here 
have all proven unusually popular 
wherever cultivators are used. 


ROCK ISLAND NO. 70 
PERFECTION 


A leverless, self-balancing, com- 
bined walking and riding cultivator. 
Its: ease of operation, simple con- 
struction, perfect control and com- 
fortable riding facilities have made it 
a favorite for years. 


ROCK ISLAND NO. 88 
PIVOT AXLE 


The No. 88 is a parallel gang culti- 
vator which can be used either as a 
pivot axle and gang shift or as a pivot 
wheel guide only. Works perfectly in 
either straight or crooked rows. The 
easy gang shift allows you to work 
either close to or away from the 

lants, wherever the weeds may be. 
Maintains perfect balance at all times. 
Easily operated by boy or man. 


ROCK ISLAND NO. 122 
TWO-ROW 

This machine will cultivate two rows 
as quickly and as easily as a single- 
row will work one—an ideal way to 
cut your production costs. It is light in 
weight, strong enough to stand the 
hardest kind of work, and is extremely 
light draft. Follows either one or two- 
rew planters and listers successfully. 
Easy shifting, because weight of culti- 
vator and operator is carried on ball 
pivot under end of each axle. Can be 
used as a wheel shift cultivator only, 
combined wheel guide and gang shift, 
or set rigid for transporting. Wheels 
have three width adjustments—85, 88 
and 91 inches. Tell us which style 
cultivator you prefer. Ask for free 


book WF-119. 
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Rock Island No. 88 Pivot Axle 
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Investigate 


One Pig Saved 
Pays for the Table 
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Trees Mfg. Co., Dept. p11, Fairmont, Minn. 











I guarantee to please you. 
Examine and Test 
at My Risk 


In fairness to yourself, find out about my har- 
ness and my amazingly low prices. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. You pay 
nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for free catalog. 
ANNING CO. $i 502"N: 
* OMAHA, NEB. 


OMAHA T. 


HARNESS BILL KALASH, Pres. 









Trucks «Wagons 
Steel or Wood Wheels to fit 
any wagon. Old wagons are 
made new with “Electric” 
steel or wood wheels that 
fit any running gear. 
Catalogdescribes Wheels, Farm 
Trucks, Wagons and Trailers. 
Write for this catalog today. 

ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 

SS Elm St. Quincy, Hl. 








When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





wouldn’t pay any attention to me if it 
weren’t for the money. And they won’t, 
either, unless we show them that we 
know how to use our money, too.” 

Mr. Herbst appeared to ruminate on 
this. “You think you want to stay in 
Sandusky, Minna,” he asked finally, “‘af- 
ter the war is over, and all?” 

“Why, it seems to me that’s for you to 
decide, father. Wherever it’s going to be 
best for you.” She blushed as he peered 
at her keenly. 

‘Well, what you think about buying 
those lots over on Myrtle street, catty- 
corner from Foster’s? That’s a pretty 
good corner, eh? I guess old Holbrook 
would be glad to get rid of them, the 
taxes are so high.” 

“We'd build a house, then?’ 

“Yes, sure; but I’d rather not build 
until after the war is over. Everything 
is so high now, and you can’t get a man 
to do an honest day’s work for any price. 
But it’ll be different soon enough when 
the war’s over.” 

“You think there’ll be a change?” 

“I’m sure of it. I tell you, Minna, I get 
everything into cash I can—greenbacks 
and government bonds and notes that are 
sure good. I think I see a good chance 
to sell our share in the brewery, maybe. 
I damn sure will sell that grape land this 
fall, and I think maybe I sell the grocery 
and the saloon. All high now—all high. 
Then after the war, when the soldiers is 
gone and the prisoners from the island 
and prices is low everywhere, we buy 
them back cheap enough, if we want 
them.” 

“Well, I wish we could get out of this 
house,” Minna reflected. “It’s not so we 
can invite anyone here, you know.” 

“Yes, it is not what we ought to have. 
We see about it soon, Minna.” 

“Do you remember I spoke to you about 
going to Detroit some time to buy things, 
father?” 

“Yes, I know you spoke about it.” 

“Well, I’d like to go right away now. 
lll want a new dress for this wedding, 
because I want to look my best when I 
go to it. And then Ruby needs a lot of 
new clothes, she’s growing so fast, and 
I think I could buy material to better 
advantage there. The stores here are 
just terribly high.” 

“Yes, I guess they are. It's so every- 
where, tho. Lots of money all thru the 
north, and everybody’s trying to get all 
he can of it. Do you want to take the 
girls with you to Detroit, then?” 

“Yes, I’d like to take both of them. 
Helen would be so cross if I didn’t take 
her, and, anyway, T don’t like to leave 
them. They’ll enjoy the trip. I thought 
I’d like to go on the Philo Parsons, but I 
wouldn’t come back the next day. I'd 
stay over a day or two.” 

“T want you to go on the boat; all 
right,”’ her father agreed. ‘‘The railroad 
is too expensive and too dangerous. But 
I don’t know about your going this week.” 
He stared thoughtfully at his thin foot, 
from which the big carpet slipper hung 


loosely, 
“Why not?” 
“Oh—I'll see. Well, you let me know 


what money you want to take, Minna. I'll 
have it ready, just whatever you say.” 

“That’s good of you, father.’’ 

“That’s what it’s for,’ he answered sim- 
ply, and met her eyes for a moment be- 
fore he slowly unfolded the paper and 
filled his pipe once more. 


HE next morning’s issue of the San- 

dusky Register came to their door 
as the Herbsts were eating breakfast; 
and after her father had hurried away to 
meet some men at the saloon, Minna sat 
down to glance over its columns a few 
minutes before beginning her forenoon’s 
work. She read President Lincoln’s proc- 
lamation asking for a day of thanksgiv- 
ing for the Mobile and Atlanta victories. 
In the editorial column she found an ex- 
cited comment on McClellan’s letter, in 
which he repudiated the Democratic plat- 
form, adopted at the instance of Vallan- 
digham, which declared the war to be a 
failure. Below this was a little item re- 
garding the new issue of Godey’s “Ladies 
Book”: “The fashion plates are exqui- 
site, and will do more to make dressy 
do-nothing and simpering know-nothing 
doHs of our girls than anything we know 
of.”’ Minna smiled quizzically at this. 
“Hermann needs a lesson or two, I guess,” 
she remarked to herself. And on her re- 
turn from a trip downtown that after- 
noon she stopped at his office. 

As she had hoped, she found Hermann 
alone, working at the big desk which 
had been Editor Scott’s. He was writing 
something of importance, apparently, for 
he turned about as the door was opened 
behind him, with a frown at the inter- 
ruption, which changed instantly to an 
expression of surprised pleasure when he 
saw who his visitor was. 

‘Why, come in, Minna,” he exclaimed. 
“This is the first time you’ve been here 
since I am editor, I believe. Won’t you 
have a chair?” 

“TI won’t stop long, thank you, Her- 
mann,” she replied, sitting by the desk. 
“The fact is, I stopped to ask a favor 
of you.” ; 

*“T’ll be delighted if I can serve you in 
any way,” he assured her, with an ear- 
nestness which he strove to conceal by a 
lightness of tone and manner, but which 
was almost pathetically apparent. “Is it 
about some piece of news?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of that sort. You don’t 
know anything about me that ought to be 
kept out of the paper, do you, Hermann?” 





Her tone was light, too, but there Ww 
an edge in her question which was fen 
by her own mind, at least. 

“Oh, no, nothing of that sort, of course,” 
he apologized hastily. “What is it 
Minna?” 

“You don’t think much of Godey’s ‘La 
dies’ Book,’ do you, Hermann, according 
to what you wrote about it in this ier 
ing’s paper.” 3 

“Why—why, no.” He reddened. 

“Well, then, let me borrow the new 
one, will you? I want to study the 
styles.” 

“Are you joking at me, Minna?” he de. 
manded bluntly. “You know If like to See 
folks well dressed. But every time I loo, 
over that magazine and get a glimpse of 
the extravagance and wastefulness that 
there is all over the country, running riot 
right now in war time, it makes me sick 
Why, I read of dresses that cost a thou- 
sand—three thousand dollars; watches 
and jewelry worth thousands; two thop- 
sand dollars for a pair of driving horses 
It’s sinful.” : 

“I wish I could drive a pair worth that.” 
Minna declared. ‘No, I wasn’t meaning to 
joke you at all, Hermann. I merely want 
to look at the styles, for I’m going to 
have some new dresses made for the girls 
and myself. And I thought maybe you’a 
be willing to lend me the magazine.” 

“TI surely will. I'll give it to you.” He 
drew open the drawer of his desk and 
handed it over. “Don’t be In a hurry 
Minna,” he urged, as she started to rise. 


IS eyes fell on the papers on his desk, 

and his face grew sad and strained. 
“I’m just writing up a terrible thing,” 
he said. ‘It’s the execution of that young 
man Nickell at the island this morning, 
He was a spy, I guess; anyway he had 
been a raider or guerilla or something, so 
they hung him. Awfully nice looking 
young fellow, he was—very young, and 
blue-eyed, with a clean, straightforward 
look about him. It seems terrible, but | 
guess it’s necessary. They made quite a 
ceremony of it—had all the soldiers out on 
parade, and quite a procession, with the 
poor fellow riding on his coffin in a lum- 
ber wagon at the head of it, past the 
stockade. They want the prisoners all 
to know about it, all right. It’s sort of 
horrible to think of—why, Minna,” he 
broke off suddenly. “I’m sorry I told 
you about it; I didn’t think it would stir 
you up so.” 

Minna was staring out the window and 
across the bay at Johnson’s Island, her 
face blanched and distorted with horror, 
She had caught a sudden brilliant vision 
of Burleigh, riding smiling with his arms 
crossed, seated on a coffin in a lumber 
wagon at the head of a procession of sol- 
diers. And the vision was so vivid and 
so horrifying that it was succeeded by 
blackness as her heart seemed to stop, 
and she sank down in her chair almost 
fainting. 

“Minna, Minna!” cried Hermann, fear- 
fully agitated. He jumped up and dashed 
to the bucket in the corner of the office 
for a dipper of water, which he was about 
to throw into her face. 

Minna waved him off, reviving enough 
to dislike the prospect of the dousing. ‘I’m 
all right, Hermann,” she told him faintly. 
“Don’t mind. It wasn’t your fault. It 
just made me feel—a little sick to think 
of it.’ 

(Continued next week) 





TREES FOR WASTE LAND DITCHES 
A Missouri reader writes: 


“‘Was very much interested in your re- 
cent article on ‘Post Timber Turns Wggte 
Land Into Profit,’ in which you give 
experience growing osage ocrange trees on 
waste land for posts and poles, since we 
have been studying about this problem 
for some time. Can you tell us what 
nurseries have osage orange trees for 
sale? Do you think these trees would be 
a success, planted along the banks of 
deep ditches in pasture land?’ 

I doubt whether any variety of trees 
will do much good in a pasture unless 
fenced off and protected from stock, espe- 
cially sheep. Osage orange (Bois d’ Are), 
if planted close, protected until they get 
an inch or so in diameter, would probably 
not suffer much from any stock unless it 
was sheep. Sheep, however, should not 
run around osage orange on account of 
small brush catching in the fleece in such 
a@ way that a thorn will make a deep cut 
I have seen cases where a leg has been cut 
almost to the bone before the owner saW¥ 
that anything was wrong. 

Unless osage orange is planted rather 
close, they are likely to grow bushy and 
straggling, and do not make good posts 
I rather think catalpas and black locusts 
will grow better than osage orange 
around ditches and steep hillsides. White 
willows are the best to plant in the bot- 
tom and on the sides of ditches where 
washing is bad. These grow rapidly and 
quite straight and sprout up quickly whet 
cut down, and if well creosoted make ex- 
cellent posts. Any nursery or seed com- 
pany advertising in our columns either 
grows or can secure for you any trees 
which are adapted to your locality, © 
our business office will be glad to furnish 
you with a list of responsible nurseries. 
It would be well before making any plant- 
ing to secure the advice of your agricul- 


tural college, to be sure that you af) 
making the best selection for your con | 





ditions and what you want them for 
I, W. D. a 
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North Dakota's 
Big Year 


“i Mixed Farming Helps Boost Crop 
_ Value to Record Total. 
rs in North Dakota are organ- 
ew ff Rieg eS. “big business” basis and are 
he crowding 25 years’ progress into a 10 
a ear period, by following the example 
te- § of modern industry and making the 
~ FF most of laboratory and research work, 
ep followed up by real salesmanship. 
- q That is the conclusion of farm ex- 
iot FF perts who have just compiled an an- 
ck. nual economic review for the Greater 
ou- § North Dakota Association. 
= Farms Return $383,000,000 
es, In 1927 North Dakota’s farm prod- 
ucts were valued at more than $383,- 
t," 990,000, the second largest total in the 
be _  gtate’s history, and almost double the 
to [total for 1921. : 
irs Farm products in 1927, judged on a 
u’'d dollar basis, divide into three almost 
+ equal parts. Wheat is one-third the 
He @ total, all other grains make up a third, 
and @ and livestock a third. 
rry, an 
‘ise, Big Livestock Gains 
: Remarkable increases are shown in 
-_ the dairy and livestock “crop.” For 
=f instance: 
ung Dairy products have increased 64 
ing. per cent since 1921. The total 
had value for 1927 is $47,778,000, com- 
Ps pared with $29,137,000 in 1921. 
and Hogs have jumped 148 per cent in 
ard 6 years. Their value in 1921 was 
ut I $10,527,000, compared with $26,- 
p= 064,000 in 1927. 
the Poultry returns have increased 134 
um- per cent. The dollar rating is 
the $8,000,000 for 1921, compared with 
} all $18,750,000 for 1927. 
F Bs One of the greatest gains: has been 
told made in sheep and wool. The in- 
stir crease is 320 per cent, or $1,185,- 
000 for 1921, compared with $4,- 
= 979,000 for 1927. 
er 
rror, Bees and honey were valued at only 
ision $25,000 in 1921, but in 1927 honey be- 
wis: came an important crop, valued at 
nbet $700,000. The value of sugar beets 
Sol HE jumped to $385,000 in 1927, and ex- 
1 by perts predict that beets will require 
stop, fm 1,000,000 acres of fertile North Dakota 
most [  Jand, within a few years. 
ears Clover, Alfalfa, Set Record 
shed Sweet clover has increased from 
ffice practically nothing to about 500,000 
bout acres, since 1920. Alfalfa tonnage is 
three times as big as seven or eight 
ough years ago. Flocks of sheep have dou- 
nt fg Bled in size. 
oe Lazy acres are being put to work in 
think North Dakota, on a scientific basis, 
and farmers are reaping a real profit. 
Land prices are low. In one group of 
230 land purchases last fall, involving 
HES 55,000 acres, the average price was 
$33 an acre, for fertile soil which 
r re needs no commercial fertilizer. 
"et: ; ® Write for the Facts 
' Owners and renters on high priced land 
S elsewhere in the Northwest and Middle- 
e we West are coming to realize that a big 
or ceeecunity is theirs in North Dakota 
be for See owe it to yourself to get the facts, 
1d be by writing today to The Greater North 
sa Dakota Association, a group of 7,000 


farmers and business men who have no 
- land to sell, but who are interested in 
trees # diversified farming, good schools, g 

- Toads, good neighbors and good churches. 
inless Clip out the coupon below, and mail it 
espe- for free information. 
Are), 
y get “ 
bably G p : ‘ 
ess it 
such =f 
a Assn. 
n cut ee. 
r saw 





1 not 
nt of 


Headquarters: FARGO, N. D. 


Branches 


Grand Forks Minot 
Jamestown Valley City 
Mandan Williston 


Bismarck 
_ Dickinson 
Devils Lake 
WR-3-9 
Fam interested in North Dakota farm- 


ing prospects, esc the subjects 
- checked below. ease send me the facts. 


range 
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» bot- 
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“0 Small Grains 
_ O Dairying 
D Beef, Sheep, Hogs 


0 Coarse Grains 
O Poultry 
O Climate, Soil 


BN Sse a ecdiG cee seckcvarecinkick 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The difference between a hill 
and a pill is, the former is hard 
to get up and the latter hard 
to get down.” 


















HAVE YOU SENT IN YOUR BEST 
TITLE TO THIS PICTURE? 






























































Contest closes March 20, so send your 
postcards right away. 

In case of a tie, a duplicate prize will 
be awarded for the full amount of the 
prize tied in each tying contest. 


WATCH THE GREEN LIGHT 


John: ‘‘What was the excitement down 
the street?” 
Bill: “Oh, a man in a reverie ran into 


a woman in @ tantrum.” 
John: ‘Were the cars badly damaged?” 


WILLING TO OBLIGE 


The famous criminal lawyer had won a 
shockingly bad case by eloquence and 
trickery, and a rival lawyer said to him, 
bitterly: “Is there any case so low, so 
foul, so vilely crooked and shameful, that 
you’d refuse it?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” answered the 
other with a smile, “what have you been 
doing now?” 


Dorothy: “But, surely, you didn’t tell 
him straight out that you loved him?” 

Jane: ‘‘Goodness, no! He simply had 
to squeeze it out of me.” 


AYE! AYE! 
Captain (to gunner): “See that man 
on the bridge, five miles away?” 
Gunner: ‘Aye, aye, sir!’’ 


Captain: ‘Let him have a twelve-inch 
in the eye.” 
Gunner: ‘“‘Which eye, sir?’’ 


THE DIFFERENCE 


Smart: ‘‘What’s the difference between 
a hair-dresser and a sculptor?” 


Slow: “I dunno; what?” 

Smart: “A hair-dresser curls up and 
dyes, and a sculptor makes faces and 
busts.”’ 

; OUCH! 
Teacher: *When I was your age, I 


could name all the presidents off by 
heart.” 

Tommy: “Yeah, but there was only 
about ten to remember then.”’ 


JUST AS GOOD IN GLASGOW 
**‘Look, pap, Abie’s cold is cured and we 
still got a box of cough-drops.”’ 
“Oo, vot extravagance! Tell Herman 
to go out and get his feet wet.” 


PICK-UP 

“Now I wonder,” remarked the nice old- 
fashioned lady at the dance; “I wonder 
whatever’s become of the girl who used 
to drop her eyes, raise her face timidly 
and murmur: ‘You'll have to ask papa’.” 

“She’s got a daughter,” answered the 
up-to-date matron, “who shouts: ‘Shove 
her into high, kid! The old man’s gain- 
ing on us!’” 





LONG, LONG AGO 
“Is this a healthy town?” the stranger 
asked a native of a certain benighted re- 
gion of the west. 
“It sure is,” replied the native. ““‘When 
I came here, I couldn’t utter a word. I 
had scarcely any hair on my head. I 
‘hadn’t the strength to walk across the 
room, and had to be lifted from my bed.” 
“That is wonderful,” exclaimed the 
stranger. “How long have you been 
here?” 
“I was. born here.” 


“Have you some of that gasoline that 
stops: knocking?” 
*¥en.** 
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“Then give my wife a glass.” 
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| SAVES YOU 5 
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On Trees-Fruits-Shrabs 
~~ 
Over 600 acres of finest nursery stock ever pro- 
duced i fi the Ferri m x 
Seend Unpusine, "tr Geaeas Ginat toon eae 


to you plan of selling by means of catalog at one 
ofit enables us to make pri 


BIG CATALOG---FREE 


Filled With Real Planting Information 


Printed In actual colors. Filled with landscaping 
ideas and 


ions so anyone can landscape his 
» Contains full descriptions. Beautl- 
ful pictares of all fruits, trees, 
flowers in nature’s own ed 
that surprise you, 
should have whether you buy a dollar’s worth or 
andred dollars worth ef nursery stock. 
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Test Trophy 


Winner 
1925—1926—1927 





HI-BRED SEED CORN 


Three-Time Trophy Winner in lowa Yield Test 


The Baker-Wallace Trophy Winner, as announced Feb- 
ruary 1, at Ames, was produced by crossing three of our 
Two of these three are in the corn we sell this 
year as 271 and 272. : 

Hi-Bred Corn, this year as last year, outyielded the 
open-pollinated in 10 of the 12 districts of the state. We 
do not yet have the best corn for southeastern Iowa, but 
elsewhere in the state our record is phenomenal. For 
northern Iowa, we recommend our corn as produced by 
H. H. Turner, of Glidden, Iowa, who used this past year 
as a male parent the corn with which Miller and Wallace 
outyielded all others by such a big margin in the northern 
section of the Iowa yield test. 
produced by Mr. Newlin and dried in a wonderful seed 
corn drying plant. 
much the same as last, but with some of the high yield- 
ing Baker blood in addition. 
our seed house and talk with Mr. Newlin about our new 
methods of producing this high yielding seed corn by the 
detasseling method. 


HI-BRED CORN COMPANY 
J. J. NEWLIN, Sales Manager 
Nine Miles N. W. Des Moines on lowa Primary No. 7 


Our other corn was all 
The Newlin combinations this year are 


Come to Johnston and see 


For further information and prices, 


GRIMES, IOWA 











case. Let us send prices. 
points serving 7 states. 


NEW LOW PRICED DYNAMITE 


AGRITOL, the new agricultural explosive—more energy per stick—more sticks per 
Sold thru our dealers or direct from one of our 17 shipping 


S. R. BOWEN, Everything for Blasting, Mason City, lowa 








ALBERTA = Canada 


“The Sunshine Land of Promise” 


Spring is here in Sunny 
Southern Alberta. The desire 
to travel will be fulfilled in a 
short time now. A real welcome 
awaits you. across the border. 


Come on up into Alberta this 
summer. Drive your car over 
the good roads, through Calgary 
to the Rockies. See our scenic 
mountain highways and resorts. 
Good auto camps along the way. 
The famous Calgary Stampede 
will be held July 9 to 14. 


Alberta Development Board 


J. H. HANNA, Secy., CALGARY, ALBERTA 








for windbreaks, Xmas 
EVERGREENS (0°, windbreaks, Xmas 
estation, and ornamental purposes. Write 
for catalog with new low 1928 prices. 

NURSE 











Established 1864 STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











SEED CORN 


Increase your yield from 5 to 15 bushels per acre 
with ‘AINSWORTH BLENDED SEED CORN. 


very bushel grown from iS 
high yielding strains; dried in our two five-story 
drying plan it in the 
seed early; avoid disa: intment. reds were 
too late year. Send for beautiful, illustrated 
FREE catalog. Select your seed; we'll ship when 
you want it. 


W. T. AINSWORTH & SONS 
Dept. 15 Mason City, Hil. 
iy RA ERY 


Save 
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.about $2% per ton. 
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South-Central—Madison County, March 
2—We are having some real nice spring- 
like weather, clear and bright, with the 
thermometer 26 above at sun-up. Reports 
from different men indicate that winter 
wheat is in fine shape. There is no snow 
on the ground, and the frost is nearly all 
out. Stock that has been cared for is 
looking fine, but the stock that has had 
to rough it is looking tough. There is not 
much siekness among the stock. There 
are lots of sales. Corn sold at one sale for 
$1.03 per bushel. Hogs are going on the 
market at $7.40 per hundred. Some of 
the farmers are breaking stalks and get- 
ting ready for spring work. The roads are 
fairly. good for this time of year. A few 
calves, pigs and lambs, but not many yet. 
—C. J. Young. 

Southeastern—W ashington County, Mar. 
1—The winter has been dry. Roads are 
good. Livestock has wintered well. Hog 
prices continue unsatisfactory. Not many 
changes in land ownership. There is some 
fear that the winter has been hard on 
clover and fall wheat. The community 
has been quite free from economic dis- 
turbance and farmers are looking forward 
hopefully to a new crop.—J. J. McConnell. 

Southwestern—Milis County, Mar. 2— 
Had a nice amount of moisture during 
February, which saved the wheat but 
made some bad roads and muddy feed 
lots, but today has the appearance of 
spring near at hand. Roads are again 
good. Quite a little corn has moved to 
market the past week, but some will hold 
till later. Farmers are busy with the 
preliminaries for the season’s work. March 
is starting out with ideal conditions for 
farmers. Hog prices are very disappoint- 
ing and the indications are that the pig 
crop will be reduced, as fewer sows are 
being bred. Hens ‘have swamped the 
market and given cheap eating for those 
of the cities.—O. C. Cole. 

Southeastern—Keokuk County, Mar. 2— 
Continued fine weather. Roads fine, just 
like summer. Today has been like spring. 
Certainly been a mild winter, jyst a little 
over two inches of snow. Still shipping in 
corn at 96 cents per bushel. Hogs getting 
thinned out a little. Fall pigs doing well. 
More than the usual amount of spring 
moving, and roads fine for it. Quite a few 
public sales, and things selling at fair 
prices. Not many hired men being hired. 
Prices of farm products still low. Chick- 
ens 17 cents, eggs 20 cents, butterfat 47 
cents.—John L. Herman. d 

Easternm—Delaware County, Mar. 2—This 
has beer moving week, and there has been 
much of it in evidence in Delaware coun- 
ty. The weather and roads were quite 
favorable for it, and many people are set- 
tled in their new homes. There have been 
many farm sales, and many people have 
left the farms this yeat to move to town. 
There are several farms in good old Dela- 
ware county that are not rented yet for 
this year. Many farmers have to buy feed 
of different kinds. Corn was being un- 
loaded from the car at Earlville today for 
$1 per bushel. Oats are selling for 64 
cents. Alfalfa hay can be shipped in for 
Much feed will be 
bought by the farmers during the next 
six months, which will be hard on Agri- 
cola’s pecketbook.—C. D. Hunt. 

Central—Greene County, Mar. I—March 
came in like a lamb part of the day, with 
a cold, raw wind and snow flurries. Lots 
of moving over the county. Corn 79 cents, 
oats 50% cents, cream 44 cents, eggs 20 
cents. Last Sunday was a fine day over- 
head, but sloppy on the roads. It has 
been freezing and thawing, which makes 
country roads rough in the forenoons. A 
few cases of scarlet fever, mumps, chick- 
enpox, measles, pink-eye and smallpox 
over parts of the county. Livestock do- 
ing well. 
over the county. 


Quite a few hogs have been sold 
Some little pigs, and Vv 
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they got a good start during the warm a 


days of the past weeks. 


sales this month of livestock and farm | 


A few public | d 
rough again. Quite a run of hogs to mar- 





spoiled the roads again. 
about all dead. Some say the early sown 


moving; still a few farms for rent. 
landlords coming down on the rent. Cream 
43 cents, hens 19 cents, eggs 21 cents.— 


| sow spring wheat. 
offering 70 cents for corn, where they can 
ship it to feeders. Quite a lot of it is still 
in the field. 
dairying. 
being fed. 
money that even the preacher’s salary is 
not half paid. Eggs 21 cents, chickens 20 
cents.—Zelora Green. 


been having lots of snow 
weeks, 
wheat and 


machinery, etc.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 


Northeastern—Chicakasaw County, Mar. 


2—The annual move is over, and every 
one is getting settled in their new homes. 
The roads were very bad, but are getting 
better now. 
hegs, but the bulk of the crop has gone 
to market. 
rough feed, but grain is very searce. A 
good many carloads of dairy feed were 
bought this winter.—C. Laydon. 


Some are still holding their 


There seems to be enough 


ILLINOIS 
Eastern—Champaign County, March 1— 


We are having spring-like weather. Win- 
ter wheat does not look very good; some 
acreage will be abandoned; some will be 
sown to spring wheat. 
moved this winter as usual, on account of 
bad roads. Nat as many cattle on feed, 
but more hogs.—A. M. Gale. 


Not as much corn 


Central—Montgomery County, March 2— 
hree inches of snow on February 29 has 
Late sown wheat 


Quite a few 
Some 


infested with the fly. 


eS 
Eastern—Douglas County, Mar. 2—The 
orst roads I ever saw im this country. 


Considerable moving in this section to be 
done, and next Monday is the day they 
expect to try the task. 


Nearly all the 
inter wheat is dead, and a few expect to 
A few elevators are 


Many farmers going into 
Very small number of cattle 
Farmers are so hard up for 


NEBRASKA 
Northern—Holt County, Feb. 25—Have 
the last two 
which was badly needed for the 
rye. Lots of hogs going te 
arket, and stock cattle being shipped in. 


More corn being shipped out than ever 
| before; quality very good; price ranging 
from 65 to 70 cents per bushel. 
at farm sales selling for $1 to $2 per ton 
in the stack; alfalfa hay from $4 to $5. 
All cattle selling high at sales, and espe- 


Wild hay 


cially milk cows. Chiekens 21 cents, eggs 
2) cents, cream 44 cents.—F. W. Hen- 
drick. 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Feb. 27 


—There has been plenty of moisture since 
February 1, and winter wheat looks fine 
now; very little of it is damaged’ by the 
ery winter here. Saline county reports 
considerable damage, especially to early 
sown wheat. 
freely since the local price has gone above 
75 cents. 
the farms now; the fields are too full of 
moisture. Some haul manure in the fore- 
noons. Quite a little wood being cut along 
the creeks and rivers. Hens are laying 
well, and eggs have dropped to 22 to 24 
eents, eream 43 cents, wheat $1.07, corn 
77 eents, oats 45 cents, hay $6 to $8. Every 
one hoping that spring work will begin in 


Corn is moving to market 


Not much work being done on 


week or so.—Charles M. Turner. 
Central—Platte County, March 2—Feb- 


ruary was warm, with plenty of moisture. 
March came in like a lamb. Wheat is im- 
proving some since the rain. 
corn 74 and 76 cents, oats 56 cents, eggs 
22 cents, 
have been busy moving the last few days. 
Roads have been good all winter.—Albert 
Miksch. 


Wheat $1.13, 


cream 44 cents. Some people 


MINNESOTA 


Southeastern—Mower County, March 2 


—Rain and ice last week made the roads 


ery slick and unsafe to travel. Preachers 
nd others had to be helped out of the 
itch. A little thaw and a little mud and 








ket, but mostly over now. Corn shipped 
in at over a dollar. Roughness being 
pretty well fed up. A number of sales 
and stock sells well. Cream and eggs 
lower. Hogs $7.40.—C. L. Wood. 


INDIANA 

Northeastern—La Grange County, Feb. 
26—Public sales are a daily occurrence 
the last two weeks. Mixed timothy and 
elover hay $10 to $13, alfalfa $12 to $15, 
corn 95 cents, wheat $1.40, 3.5 per cent 
test milk $2.25 per hundred. Hogs low; 
not as many lambs on feed as last year. 
Not much sign of spring yet. Winter 
wheat looks fair. No cholera among hogs. 
—E. W. Armstrong. . 





PURCHASING EGGS BY WEIGHT 


Purchasing eggs by weight has been 
practiced in the country of Denmark for 
many years. This little country is only 
about half the size of the state of Ken- 
tucky; yet it has twenty million hens and 
in addition to its home consumption ex- 
ports over fifty million dozen of eggs per 
year. Danish eggs furnish from 20 to 50 
per cent of the importation of Great Brit- 
ain, and command the highest price on 
the English market, with the exception 
of eggs from Holland. 

The purchase of eggs by weight in Den- 
mark was originated by the co-operative 
egg marketing associations, which have 
been in existence since 1895. These asso- 
ciations require their members to gather 
eggs frequently and market them within 
seven days from the date they were laid. 
If any bad eggs are found, heavy penal- 
ties are imposed upon the guilty producer. 
This procedure means that the eggs mar- 
keted are of good or fair interior quality. 

Eggs are not sold, however, on their in- 
terior quality alone. They must also be 
of good size. European markets dtmand 
that eggs be sold by weight. This does 
not mean that eggs are sold by weight 
altogether, but that a certain number of 
eggs will weigh so much. Therefore, the 
Danish co-operatives felt that the easiest 
way to grade eggs under these conditions 
and insure the financial advantages of im- 
proved size reaching the producers. would 
be to buy by weight. This would insure, 
as has been borne out in practice, that 
the farmer selling larger eggs wculd re- 
ceive more money per egg than the farm- 
er selling small eggs. The results of this 
practice over a long period of years have 
been striking. 

Danish eggs now probably average 
greater weight per egg than those of any 
other country in the world. Cases of eggs 
weighing 30.4 ounces per single dozen are 
not uncommon. Cases having an average 
of 28.8 ounces are very common. The av- 
erage weight of the American egg-is less 
than 24 ounces to the dozen. 

The increased size in eggs produced in 
Denmark has been due to breeding from 
hens laying large eggs. Much more at- 
tention is now being given to.the size and 
weight of eggs at our official egg-laying 
contests. 

Perhaps the states will some time adopt 
the idea of purchasing eggs by the pound. 
For many years eggs have been graded as 
extra, first, second, pullets, etc., and the 
weight per dozen has not been considered. 
Has the American farmer ever sold eggs 
according to weight and quality? No; he 
continues selling them at the buyer’s 
price according to quality. 





CATALPA FENCE POSTS 


An Iowa reader inquires as to the value 
of catalpas for posts and how their life 
and value compare with other woods com- 
monly used. 

Most forestry authorities put the aver- 
age life of good catalpa speciosa or long- 
pod catalpa posts at about twenty years, 
just about on a par with white cedar and 
western red cedar, and often as good as 
black locust and mulberry. Also most 
authorities agree that it is . doubtful 
whether creosoting pays on good catalpa 
posts. On the other hand, catalpa posts 
are widely varied in their resistance to 
decay, depending on how rapidly the out- 
er few annual rings have grown, the slow- 
er the growth the longer the post will 
last. The ideal method is to plant the 


plants, 





i 
a, 


catalpa trees rather thickly in rich so 
so that they will make a rapid growth f 
the first five or six years, and grow rate! 
er tall and slender; but as the trees be 
come crowded they grow more slowly, and 
the last four or five annuat rings will be 
thin and solid. This makes a long service 
post, and two or three lengths can be cut 
from one tree. Also catalpa trees should 
be cut before they get too old, as afte; 
about twenty-five years they are likely to 
be attacked by serious insect pests. They 
should be grown on moist, well drained, 
fertile soil, and do not grow well where 
the winters are long and very cold. 

The agricultural college authorities 
should be consulted before planting, as to 
whether the soil and the climate wil] be 
suitable. 





TERRACING TILLED LAND 


The practice of terracing hillsides or 
rolling land in order to prevent soil ero. 
sion and provide a level surface for grow. 
ing crops, has been practiced since agri. 
culture began, but American farmers are 
now terracing their land to a greater ex. 
tent and in a more skillful manner than 
has ever been done before. As practiced 
in ancient times, terracing consisted of 
building land up in a series of level areas 
separated by vertical walls. This type is 
seldom used now, except in landscape 
gardening, as it offers a serious obstacle 
to the use of improved farm machinery, 
The present type of terrace consists of a 
series of low ridges built up on hillsides 
at intervals close enough together to pre- 
vent water running down the hill. The 
ridges, however, are not high enough to 
prevent farming over them. The natural 
contours of the land—or lines along the 
hillside and between points of the same 
elevation—are followed with the terrace, 
which may be constructed with plows, 
scrapers or other tools for moving con- 
siderable quantities of dirt a short dis- 
tance. 

Terracing prevents soil erosion, as the 
water is forced to soak into the ground 
instead of running down the hillside, thus 
maintaining the fertility of the soil, and, 
in dry areas, increasing the moisture con- 
tent of the soil to aid in obtaining larger 
crop yields. Terracing is coming to be 
practiced in southern—both southeast and 
southwest—states, such as the Carolinas, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Oklahoma 
and Texas, as much of the soil in these 
states washes or erodes easily. 





LEVELING GOPHER MOUNDS 


To undo the job done by pocket gophers 
before alfalfa starts to grow this spring, 
to keep it from being smothered out, is 
the job of the team, harrow and a deter- 
mination to “down the gopher.” Mounds 
made by gophers in the alfalfa fields, if 
left undisturbed, will soon pack by spring 
rains beating upon them and kill hundreds 
of young alfalfa plants by shutting off all 
available air. 

“‘Thruout the winter, the terminal buds 
on alfalfa plants ‘are dormant and do not 
suffer from lack of air. Gopher mounds 
at this time of year will not cause suffo- 
cation of the plants,” says A. E. Oman, 
state rodent control leader in Kansas, 
“But to beat the gopher at his job of de- 
struction, it is important that the alfalfa 
grower get the team and harrow busy be- 
fore alfalfa growth starts, and level out 
all mounds in his fields.” 

In addition to saving the young alfalfa 
the leveling of the mounds will 
make it much easier to locate the run- 
ways of the gophers for spring pvwisoning. 


SOYBEAN VARIETIES IN INDIANA 


The Ito San soybean is the most popu- 
lar early ‘variety in Indiana, and the Man- 
chu is widely grown thruout the corn 
belt. While the Dunfield is one of the 
newer varieties of soybeans grown in In- 
diana, it has been tried out for a num- 
ber of years in experiments at Purdue 
University, where it has outyielded prac- 
tically all commonly grown varieties for 
both hay and seed. It matures earlier 
than Midwest, is much less inclined to 
shatter, and stands up well. It is slightly 
later than the Manchu, pods higher off 
the ground and grows taller. 
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"General Price Outlook 


COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 


follow- 
ercentage columns in the 

aes are worthy of the most careful 
aay. The first column gives percentage 


i are ot pre-war, and the 
Ls — column percentage prices are of 
ee rresponding week last year. . 
Le co first thing to do in order to get the 
The penefit out of this table is to note 
me level of prices as a whole. For in- 
= Fisher’s wholesale price index is 
t of pre-war and 108 per 
e time last year. 
ost of the he list and see which products 
ong ve and which below the general 
jesale price level. From the stand- 
act of the pre-war base it will be noted 
itt umber ‘and the wages of city labor 
> above the general price level. Hogs, 
wheat, oats, eggs, hides and _ copper 
corm decidedly below the general price 
are In most cases the failure of these 
gavel. to advance as much as other 
due to overproduction. 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 






























































ie 24 
7.300- a fat cattle 182 1 
tatp-pound fat oie : 175 124 
Te is. 
ee el 138 
~~ HOGS—At Chicago 
Heavy hogs ..----+re+ereeees ase = 
_ pee eee pe = 
Meh) ooo sccccccas- | sil__—64 
: SHEEF—At Chicago 
Lambs ..------ eee | 187| 108 
WOOL AND HIDES 
blood wool at Boston 164 117 
Pient cow hides at Chicago. 154 177 
GRAIN 
hicago— 
Gea ho. mixed ewepsevases 149 132 
Oats, No. 2 white ... 2 129 123 
Wheat, No. 2 red ... 137 116 
Wheat, No. 1 northern ...... 118 99 
On lowa Farms— 
COTM cevceeeceees anaes eceeee 150 148 
Oats ..occee eee c reer rere ese ees 123 128 
MILL-FEEDS 
dad meal, at Milw’ke 164 133 
j Satee meal, at Milwaukee. 154 104 
Bran, at Kansas City ....... 151 129 
Shorts, at Kansas City...... 138 105 
‘ HAY 


; No. 1 timothy, at Chicago... 101 90 
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ie 
oe 


















































No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City. 139|__:116 
OTHER FARM PRODUCTS 
Butter, at Chicago ........- 141 96 
~. Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 175| 68 
Timothy seed, at Chicago.... 52 69 
* Cotton, at New York ........ 136] - 126 
Eggs, at Chicago ...cscccees 111 111 
PROVISIONS—At Chicago 
90 
70 
77 
82 
127 
122 
119 
123 
114 
113 
96 
99 
101 
91 
92 
75 
78 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 
Coke, at Connellsville ....... 76 79 
Pig iron, at Birmingham ...| 112 89 
Copper, at New York ....... 85} 107 
petroleum, at N. York 143 86 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
MON), Ltvsegececevctsl ~ 202 93 
Yellow Pine (southern) 
x8 No. 2 com. boards. 161 95 
Yellow Pine (southern) 

3 1x6 and 2 B (finish) .. 187 89 
ES eee 139 96 
FINANCIAL 

Bank clearings, per capit: 

Outside of New Work, wie 

Month of January ......... 222 104 

erest, 60 to 90 day paper, 

mt New York .......c-ceees 109 103 
Industrial stocks ..122/12! ne 277} 121 
Railroad stocks ............. 122| 104 














RAILROAD RATES— Freight rates on 
corn and oats from -Iowa to Chicago are 
149 pee cent of pre-war normal, and on 
Cattle and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 
rd railroad workman is now getting 
thout 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 
t of the pre-war normal. 


“yy gs ‘WAGES—Wages of farm- 


a \R 
owa are about 150 per cent 


of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. - 


FARM LAND—Iowa land is approximately 
120 per cent of pre-war normal, and land 
generally in the twelve north-central 
states is about 110 per cent. 

JULY HOG PRICES — With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, July lard now indi- 
cates a price of $8.96 for heavy hogs at 
Chicago next July. July rib sides in- 
dicate a price of $8.39 for heavy hogs 
next July. 


RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
February 18, 1928, of the 1923-1927 five- 
year average for the. corresponding 
week: Coal and coke 84 per cent, grain 
94 per cent, livestock 105 per cent, lum- 
ber 93 per cent, ore 80 per cent, and mis- 
cellaneous merchandise 103 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 230 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages about 
170 per cent of pre-war normal. 





MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 

Butter, creamery extras, last week 
47%c, week before 46c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 23%4c, week before 23%4c; eggs, 
fresh firsts, last week 27c, week before 
2814c¢; ducks, last week 28c, week before 
28c; fat hens, last week 24c, week be- 
fore 24c. ; 





ARGENTINE CORN PRICES 
No. 2 corn at Buenos Aires sold last 
week for 81%c for May corn, week before 
815c for May corn. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $12.86, week be- 
fore $12.73. Chicago—Last week $11.30, 
week before $10.95. ° x 





CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 


Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 












































’ 
The Week’s Markets 
CATTLE 
2 
i .@) 
¢ wl 3 
@| 8/3 
a 
6} élx 
Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100-1,500 Ibs.) 
Choice and prime— 
Oe WOON | od ccc peanees 15.12}16.00|15.00 
— BOLORS: cas caecss 15.12)15.75)15.00 
ood— 
EABGE - WEG on iisceees'5t 14.12}15.25}13.88 
Week before ......... 13.75|14.75|13.62 
Medium— 
Base Week= 666i c8e3 cece 11.62|}12.25)11.38 
Week before ......... 11.50}12.25/11.38 
Common— 
LAB  WEGK <5 cdcccecccws 9.00] 9.88] 8.75 
Week before ......... 9.00} 9.88] 8.75 
Light yrotgnt beef steers 
(1,100 lbs. down)— 
Choice and prime— 
GN ep ea ee ae 14.62/15.25|14.62 
Week before ......... 14.50/15.25414.50 
Medium and good— 
BE WOON. isc chases: 12.25/13.12|12.00 
Week before ...... «+. {12.12}13.12|12.00 
Common— 
Emet Week oii cies ce << 9.00} 9.88) 8.75 
Week before ......... 9.00] 9.88] 8.75 
Butcher cattle— 
‘Heifers— 
LGSt Week: soi ccccecges 11.50/12.00/11.50 
Week before .....,.../11.62/12.12/11.50 
Cows— i 
Last week ..... «+ -}10.62/10.75/10.50 
Week before ......... 10.75/10.75/10.50 
Bulls— ! 
Last week ........+.+.| 8.50] 9.55] 8.30 
Week before ......... 8.50] 9.58] 8.25 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week .......ee0e- 5.88] 6.30! 5.62 
Week before ...... ---| 5.75] 6.52] 5.62 
|~Stockers,and Feeders— 
Last week ............{11.50/11.75|11.62 
Week before ......... 11.50/11.62/11.25 
HOGS 
Heavy (250 Ibs. up)— | | 
Last week .....cecees-| 7.92 736 7.78 
Week before ...... ee} 7.45] 7.70) 7.48 
Medium (200-250 Ibs )— ' 
St week ............| 8.08] 8.30] 8.00 
Week before .........| 7.58] 7.90] 7.70 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week ...... Vane 8.00] 8.12] 8.02 
Week before ......... 7.55| 7.82| 7.75 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) 
LBB WEEK. icc cicecces 7.62] 7.48| 7.92 
Week before eccsove| Ue221 7.48} 7.70 
Smooth and rough | 
heavy packing sows | 
(250 Ibs up)— 
Last week ............| 6.88] 7.12] 6.70 
Week before .........| 6.45] 6.92] 6.50 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down) 
St week ....... Pe ere 6.62| 7.00 
¢ Week before .........|...-. 6.75| 7.00 
Stock pigs— 
Last week: ...ccccces 6.50].. 6.70 
eek before ......... 6.38]... 6.88 
SHEEP 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— . 
Last week ......... «+ -/15.08}15.75|14.95 
Week before ......... 15.26/15.70/15.20 
Lambs, culls and common 
‘Last week ............ 12.50/13.12]11.75 
Week before .v....... 12.50|13.12}12.00 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to_prime— 
Last week ...ccccccecs 12.12/13.88]11.88 
Week before ......... 12.12/}13.68/12.12 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
St week. 605.0 ciex 8.42] 8.58] 8.00 
Week before ......... 8.32} 8.80] 8.00 
Feeder lambs, medium to Zo 
choice— 
LS ee eee 14.75/15.05 
Week before ......... 14.75|14.95 














NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock are quoted at an av- 








erage of prices from common to choice. 







































































































































*Quotations. at a 


all other points, car lots. 





CHICAGO No. 2 CORN PRICES 


Moines in ton lots; 


















































1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
February 24 ..... 983g} .72 77%4|1.26% 
February 25 ..... 96%| .74 7816|1.25% 
February 27 ..... 993g] .7314| .7846|1.29%4 
February 28 ..... 9 73 7934 |1.33 
February 29 ..... 9914| .73 7944 /1.32%4 
a See 83} .7516| .7616/1.32% 
CHICAGO HOG PRICES 
1928 | 1927 | 1926 | 1925 
February 24 .... 8.05! 11.40]° 12.15] 12.05 
February 25 .....| 8.05) 11.50) 12.10) 11.75 
February 27 .....| 8.25! 11.60] 12.30] 12.40 
February 28 ..... 8.00; 11.75) 12.45} 12.70 
February 29 ..... 8.10} 11.80] 12.55] 13.00 
OTS i OPS 8.15] 11.75] 12.65] 13.40: 
EXPORTS OF GRAIN 


Exports of wheat for the fourth week in 
February were 2,395,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 3,016,000 bushels the week be- 
fore and 4,586,000 bushels for the same 
week last year. Exports of corn the fourth 
week in February were 811,000 bushels, as 
compared with 613,000 bushels for 
week before and 264,000 bushels for the 
same week last year. Exports of oats for 


the fourth week in Februar 
bushels, as compared with 


the 


were 158,000 
44,000 bushels 


for the week before and 168,000 bushels for 
the same week last year. 





EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCTS 


Exports of lard for the fourth week in 
February were 10,881,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 14,734,000 pounds for the week 
before and 10,094,000 pounds for the same 


week last year. 


Exports of pork for the 


fourth week in February were 3,767,000 
pounds, as compared with 1,298,000 pounds 
the week before and 3,642,000 pounds for 
the same week last year. 





FEDERAL LAND, BANK BONDS 


Federal land bank bonds, 


but_ callable in 


per cent. 


due in 1957 
1937, were quoted last 
week at $1.01%. These bonds are 
4% per cent, and the yield to 1957 


ar at 
s 4.00 





























HAY OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 
“ei Quarter blood wool at Boston is 48c, 
2 light native cow hides at Chicago 23c, 
3) home grown clover seed at Toledo $16.90, 
= ° and cotton at New York 18.5c. Iowa ele- 
3 
8 % vator shelled corn prices are about 8lc 
§ a1 3 for new No. 3 shelled and 78%c for new 
§ g 3 No. 4 yellow shelled, oats 5lc, wheat 
° 0 $1.18%4. 
+ ae! rgote No. 1— | 12:06 
BE WAGE sc dack daa celencespeews if s : . 
Week before l2222222/0 180 | Livestock Receipts and Prices 
Timothy, No. 1— = 
ime Weel. o> Le Baa eee Hog prices are 67 per cent of the ten- 
"Wels Delores ccccduseies wheter ess 16.50 | year average; as contrasted with 122 per 
Alfalfa, choice— cent for fat cattle, 92 per ¢ent for sheep 
Last week ..cccccceces /20.50/25.75 and 103 per cent for lambs. 
Week before ........./20.50/25.75 The following table gives data as to 
Alfalfa, No. 1— percentage of ten-year average for re- 
Lest: Week™..  ccisscues 19.50/23.50 ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
Week before ........-/19.50/23.50 week by week for the past eight weeks. 
Alfalfa, standard— | Each week is compared with the ten-year 
Last week ......eee+/17.00/21.00 average of the corresponding week, thus’ 
Week before ...... «+ -/17.00/21.00 eliminating all seasonal bias. 
Alfalfa, No. 2— | 
St week ...cececeee.(12.50/17.75 *HOGS 
Week before ........./12.50/17.75 
Oat sttaw— “i oo 
Emme WeGkee.. oss ccctse 7.50| 6.75/10.00 8 ee 
Week before ......... | 7.50} 6.75|10.00 Ro ns 
: + | ~ = ° 
ate! 2 to 
GRAIN S| SHI So 
$5| 84| se 
> a mO| mo] 0a 
O = January 6 to 12.. 84) 86 72 
2 é n 3 January 13 to 19 .. 96; 107) 72 
a = § Ss January 20 to 26 ...... -| 107; 122) 712 
2 8 FI @ January 27 to Feb. 2....} 106} 120 70 
= Ee CI @ February 3to 9. ;} 109! 131 69 
3) (oe) xs Qa pebeners 10 to 16. 126} 141! 69 
No. — | | ebruary 17 to 23 ... «-| 117] 136) 68 
Coast week :..|1.00%| .90 | 91. | February 24 to March i..| 105| 113) _67 
Week before ../1.00%4| .91 | .91% 
Corn, No. 3Y— ATES. 
Last week ..| 9624] .89 89 89 January 6 to 12 ......... 84 73} 129 
Week before ‘ .9616 8914] .8916| .91 January 13 to 19 ......... 76 66} 129 
Corn, No 4Y— * January 20 to 26 ......... 77 71} 129 
Last week ....| .93 87 | .86%4] .86% osama = = = ge 2.0... os 7 br 
~ a1 7141 ‘87 : ebruary ‘a Serre 
Ps om before 4 93 “ -8714| .87%4| .88% February 10 +o 16 SAE ES $3 81) 122 
week -..c-3 DTT .5914| .55 ebruary tO 23 ......6. 8 124 
ae Refers na] 384) 357] nn 55% February 24 to March 1.. 71 78 122 
Barley— 
ge 95%] 85 | 85% 2s 
Week before ...| .9516 85 8516 January Cte TS wicca gsxr 108 107 75 
Rye— | | ese zB bm = eft gicdndial aie os D> 74 
Last week ..../1.17%6/1.06 [1.02 anuary O 20. wee seeee 
3 Won before abertatey toni January 27 to Feb. 2.... 115 86 82 
We er eacal | February 3to 9 ...:.... 104] 92 
Last week ....|1.37%4/1.36 [1-42 1.26 rl Ronit - Be caacete: Lo a ee 
14361411: : "9 ebruary O SE ck oes 
Week before _. -/1.36%/1.54 _|1.41%511-25_ | bebruary 24 to March i..|- 117] 1111 92 
FEEDS +LAMBS 
> a January 6 to 12 ......... 108} 107) 85 
o| #24 2 January 13 to 19 ......... 91} 85) 86 
© ol] S £ January 20 to 26 ......... 92 86 8$ 
— State January 27 to Feb. 2....} 115} 986} 94 
3 a1 8 s February 3to 9........ 104; 92] 101 
BE Kj s i ° February 10 to 16 ........ 123} 105} 104 
= {- r | = o!lx February 17 to 23 ........ 114) 97| 103 
= = Q}-oO February 24 to March 1..| 117] 111} 103 
Bran— *Hogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
Last week..../35.88/33.12|33.25/36.00 seven markets. 
Week before. .|35.75/32.62|32.75/34.00 *Cattle prices are for fat beef steers. 
Shorts— | tSheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
Last week..../36.12/32.25/33.25|38.00 | 
iemaet peters. - |35.62/32.00/32.75|38.00 PROFIT AND Loss 
a fn Hy 35.50 34.00 | Bob: “Did you ever realize anything on 
Week before. .|34.75].....|..... 33.00 | that investment?” — 
Linseed meal Jack: “Oh, yes! 
(eo. p.j— | Bob: “What did you realize?” 
Last week....|51.25}...../48.62 | Jack: ‘“‘What a fool I had been.” 
Week before. ./51.50|..... 49.00 
Cottonseed cea P 
per cent)— 
Last week....|/49.25 G g ’ 
Week before. .|49.25 ettin our 
Tankage— 
Last week. A 7. ee 70.00|65.00 
Week before - |65.00|.... .|70.00/65.00 a 
Gluten— 
re See eee Ero, eee - |38.70 
Week before. .j.....|....-Je-ecleeees 38.70 ; 


Worth 


When you buy a bond, you no 
doubt seek a sound, salable, de- 
pendable investment which can 
be used to secure a loan at the 
_- bank if you should need money 
quickly. 
Bonds selected and sold by this 
Company meet these © condi- 
tions. In the past 37 years we 
have sold millions of dollars’ 
worth of sound securities with- 
out a loss to an investor. When 
you buy the safe bonds which 
this house offers, you are sure 
of getting one hundred cents 
in value for every dollar in- 
vested. 


7 


Write, without obligation, 
for our latest booklet and 
list of offerings. 


—— 


Established 1891 
Towa’s Oldest and Largest Bond House 





(51) 421 
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have it. Geo. 
‘Bank Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 
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; Look for what you need 
> Sell what you wish through these 


~< Our Readers Market....~._ |: 
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RATE 8c PER WORD TEE, NAME, AND ADD: ee 

Geile ane Paes a a | 3 

See a ee: 

SCHEDULE OF # ATES FARM LANDS LIVESTOCK PATENT ATTORNEYS se 
WISCONSIN FEEDERS AND STOCKERS PATENTS—Time counts in applying for 3 - 














No. Words No. Insertions 
1 2 3 4 

SO cds cmes eeceees/$t.60 |$3.20 [$4.80 ($6.40 
BT Recccsiccckec'css} 1005} 8,00 | B.0S-1 Sita 
OS civckscccessssch tele, | She 1.0.08 2.08 
BD ~cvped nbncdewosecl Lunt. | 8:08-1-0,0e.| tee 
DR Wedcebdciccewa cal eG 1 8.08: | 16 1-68 

cwencdnboossc cee) G00) 4.00) 6:00:51 800 
ME . Sacéivcatwccccses| 2.08 | 4.16°) 624 78.32 

abd eccvccccees| 2:16 | 4.32 | 6.48 | 8.64 
BR ncwbasesndaheess 2.24 | 4.48 | 6.72 | 8.96 
| ee A Rate 2.32 | 4.64 | 6.96 | 9.28 














No advertisement for less than $1.60 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or vrint your advertisement. 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


WHO, Bankers’ Life, Des Moines, radio 

station, broadcasts produce markets 
noon. x ed by Coyne & Nevins 
Co., 1131-33 Fulton Market, Chicago. 
Poultry-veal wanted for premium trade, 
especially capons. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


COLLIES; white and colors; pedigreed; 
intelligent workers, loyal companions, 
reliable guards. Prices reasonable and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Box 66, Sho- 
mont Kennels, Monticello, Iowa. 
BIG, husky Police pups, color silver gray, 
with good bloodlines, satisfaction guar- 
anteed; males, $15; females, $10. Earl 
Nelson, Dexter, lowa. 
MINKS 
TRAPPERS—We pay $30 for female, $15 
for male minks, and pay express. Leon- 
ard Erdahl, Frost, Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


DO YOU want a new farm home in the 

fertile inland empire of eastern Wash- 
ington adn northern Idaho? Splendid 
erops and prices, 1925, 1926, 1927; excel- 
lent prospects for 1928. Adapted to wheat, 
fruit, livesteck, dairying, diversified farm- 
ing. Irrigated and non-irrigated lands. 
Five transcontinental railroads; rea 
markets; four distinct seasons; pleasant 
summers. and mild winters: all modern 
advantages; beautiful lakes and moun- 
tains. Reliable information supplied on 
all sections of this productive country. 
Write for free 52-page boklet, “A Farm 
Home for You.” Chamber of Commerce, 
Dept. D, Spokane, Wash. 

CALIFORNIA 


IN TH San Joaquin Valley of California 

general farming is a poying business, 
feeding millions of pow in towns and 
cities. Alfalfa combined with dairying, 
hogs and poultry, yields a good income. 
A small one-family tate, with little hired 
labor, insures success. ou can work out- 
doors all the year. Newcomers welcome. 
Railway has no land to sell, 
but offers a free service in helping you 
get right location. Write for illustrated 
San Joaquin Valley folder and get our 
farm paper—‘‘The Earth’—free for six 
months. C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
nization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 910 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 

se “tOWA 

160-ACRB farm for sale; 2% miles from 

town; fair improvements; priced right. 
Inquire of Dr. C. Hoskins, Pleasant Plain, 
Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Good 160-acre farm in War- 

ren county; fair improvements; close 
to town; will sell cheap. Frank Brideson, 
Bayard, Iowa. 

MINNESOTA 

EXTRA good farm land for sale in lake 

region of Minnesota; a bargain. Geo. 
W. Bauman, Springfield, Minn. 












































FARM and enjoy life where farming pays 
—in upper Wisconsin, the Cloverland of 
America. Great dairy country—clover 
grows wild. Potatoes, barley, oats, rye, 
hay, never failing crops. Plenty sun- 
shine and rain. natural drainage. 
Lake country—fishing, hunting, ayy 3 
Fine roads, modern settlements, hig 
schools, churches, cream _ routes, tele- 
phones. Near biggest markets in United 
States. 600 pleased settlers. 40 and 80- 
acre tracts, $12 to $30 per acre. Lake land 
somewhat higher. Good terms, small 
down payments, 10 years on balance. 
Start now, we show you how. Our free 
book, “Happy Homes and Farms That 
‘Pay in Happy Land,” contains letters 
from settlers, pictures of homes and coun- 
try. Write for it today. Edward Hines 
Farm Land Co., Room 2139, 100 W. Mon- 
roe St., Chicago, Fl 
HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 
clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
sehools, in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal direetly with the owners. 
No agents and no commissions, Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 











A netemnemnct 

FOR SALE—Hereford steers, 50 calves 
and 106 yearlings, high bred, choice 

quality, even in size, well marked. Also 

123 good age bred ewes, all in good or- 

der. For particulars, write or wire, V. W. 

Channell, Douds, Iowa. 


GUERNSEYS 
FOR SALE—Two registered Guernsey 
bulls, ready for service, highly bred, 
splendid type, nicely marked, priced to 
sell, accredited herd. Ernest Mahnke, 
Vincent, Towa. 
FOR SALE—Registered Guernsey bulls, 9 











patents; don’t risk delay in protect 








your ideas; send sketch or mode} WH 
structions or write for free book, Bendy: $2 
Obtain a Patent,” and “Record of Inve’ = 
tion” form; no charge for information 9, | 
how to proceed; communications Strie REC 
confidential; prompt, careful, efficient Ki 
service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registereg ~ flocl 
Patent Attorney, 149-F Security Bank fe MaP 
Bldg. (directly across street from Paten: 
Office), Washington, D. C. BUF 
BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys: = tol 


ys 
patents and trade-marks. 802 Equitahie 
Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. be 


ie 





cee tay 





to 13 months old; T. B. tested. Walter 
A. Dengler, Eldridge, Iowa, Route 2 POULTRY 
HOLSTEINS ANCONAS an 





FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 

and heifers in carload lots or less; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 





PERCHERONS 


TWO Percheron stallions, six and eight 

years old; black and brown; from im- 
ported stock; choice, $300. Martin Jacob- 
son, Waterville, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
BURIAL VAULTS 














HELP WANTED 


AGENTS 

FARMERS wanted, make and sell Magic 

Cleaner; removes stains, grease, dirt 
from hands, clothing, rugs, woodwork, 
everything. Also Ford front end power 
unit; $18.50 sells; eliminates $250 engine. 
Dowden Mfg. Co., Cedar Falls, Iowa. 
NEW household device washes-dries win- 

dows, sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, 
mops. Costs less than brooms. Over half 
—- Harpers, 303 Third St., Fairfield, 
owa. 














SALESMEN 


MINERAL Salesmen—Extra money for 
you while making your regular calls. 
Takes only a minute more. No selling 
talk needed. Handsome extra earnings. 
Write for details. Ft. Dodge Chemical 
Co., Box B, Ft. Dodge, Iowa. 
WANTED—Representatives in Iowa com- 
munities to sell our pure Penn Superior 
motor oil; good earnings. Farmers’ Union 
Service Association, 300 S. W. Ninth St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
NEW invention beats vacuum sweeper 
and all its attachments. Electricity un- 
necessary. All complete, $2.95. Over 100 
per cent profit. Morgan, Megr., 781 Grimes 
St., Fairfield, Iowa. 


SITUATION WANTED 
WANTED, job on farm, married man, no 
ehildren, experienced Iowa farmer, good 

















. character; state wages, what furnished. 


Frank Van Horsen, South Curtis, Little- 

ton, Colo. 

PLACE as manager livestock farm or 
head of livestock; experienced; graduate 

Iowa State College; references furnished. 

George Broderson, Denison, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 








$5,000 and more per year is made by many 
manufacturers of Doswell-Kover air- 
sealed, reinforced concrete burial vaults. 
To start requires $500 capital. Polk coun- 
ty open; exclusive rights. Particulars on 
request. Doswell Kover, 1821 Howell St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
COFFEE 
SEND us your check for $2 and get five 
pounds of delicious coffee, ground or 
— Plantation Coffee Co., St. Paul, 
Minn. 











CREAM SEPARATORS 
VEGA cream separators, $22.50 and up; 
fully guaranteed. Send for descriptive 
matter or ask dealer. Vega Separator 
Corp., Chicago, Hl. 
FARM MACHINERY 
BULL DOG Disc Jointer—Cuts thru and 
turns under corn stalks, heavy clovers, 
straw and trash. Tractor radiator guards. 
Fordson Start-Ezy crank. M. . line 
drive. Free literature. Mullins-Gilson 
Mfg. Co., Rushville, Ind. 
WE HAVE a few more litter carriers left 
at $19.75; water cups at $1.95. Conti- 
nental Mfg. Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
_FOOD PRODUCTS 
FOR SALE—Westphaelia style hickory- 
wood smoked hams; wéight, 15 pounds; 
28 cents per pound; guaranteed to be best 
flavored and most palatable. Amana So- 
ciety, High, Iowa. 
__HEDGE POSTS 
FOR SALE—Hedge posts. Carlots. Prices 
delivered your station. The Kansas 
Post Co., Winfield, Kansas. 
MATTRBPSSES made any size. Factory 
prices. Your dollars saved _and better 
quality given. Catalog free. Peoria Bed- 
ding Company, Peoria, Il. 
ROCK PHOSPHATE 






































: _._ ABERDEEN ANGUS 
PUREBRED Aberdeen Angus cows, h 

in calf, one Eisa Erica; two Blackbird 
bulls. Earl O. Kessler, Creston, Iowa. 

GUERNSEYS AND HOLSTEINS 

CHOICE Guernsey and Holstein heifer 

calves, one to three months old, tuber- 
culin tested, shipped €. O. D. Edgewood 
Dairy Farms, Whitewater, Wis. 














IMPROVE oats and barley yields by ap- 

plying Four Leaf powdered rock phos- 
phate in advance of seeding. It will give 
good profit on the grain and the legume 
which should be seeded with small grain. 
Thomson Phosphate Co., 1025 Home In- 
surance Bldg., Chicago, Tl. 





SINGLE Comb Ancona chicks from stock 

direct from Sheppard’s pens, $11 per 
100, $50 per 500, $95 per 1,000. Mark Shaw 
Kellogg, Iowa. : 


Sy 198 8128, 


a 








BRAHMAS 


LIGHT Brahma cocks and cockerels, 8 
to $5. Four are prize winners with high 
scores. Mrs. H. B. Harden, Corning, Iq. 


JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
IOWA and Illinois state show winners: 
few males for sale. Eggs by setting 
only. W. H. Coreoran, Route No. 6, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


LEGHORNS 
CHICKS, eggs and White Leghorns from 
dams whose egg records were over 309 
eggs; pedigreed males. Chicks—$12-109 
$50-500; 100 per cent live delivery, post. 
paid. BEggs—$3.50-105. Cockerels—$1.7%, 
$2. Mrs. M. E. Wilmarth, Corning, lowa, 


SHINN Chicks—White Leghorns bred to 
cockerels from three hundred egg hens é 
for years, ten cents; heavy breeds, equally ley’s 
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fine, twelve cents. Write for free catalog, paid. 
J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, Pella, Iowa. 6. C 
TANCRED White Leghorn chicks from [ype 
state accredited flock. The repeat or. A, 
ders we receive is a guarantee for qual ville, 
ity. Write for prices. Fobes Hatchery, 
Fayette, Iowa. o sie, 
EGGS—Single Comb White Leghorn, $t, IOW:! 
John strain; egg-bred, free-range flock; chit 
15-$1.25, 100-$5.50. Pleasantview Poultry tified 
Farm, Route 1, Box 29, Pacific Junction,. by ou 
Iowa. ~ have 
324-GG strain pure Barron White Leg- certif 
horns; special 10 per cent to 20 per cent you a 
discount on early orders for eggs -and ceptic 
chicks. Walter Bardsley, Neola, lowa, _ — also 
SINGLE Comb: Brown Leghorn hatching sath 
eges; $4.25 per 105, postpaid; book your possi 
order now. Mrs. Joe Noe, Mason City, under 
Iowa, Route 7. — 
THIRTY-FIVE S. C. White Leghorn pul- poultr 
lets, $1 each; neéd house now for chicks; easy. 
now laying. Allen Lang, Brooklyn, Iowa, and ir 
‘ROSE Comb Dark Brown Leghorn cock- bird 1 


a 


erels, $1.25 each; $12 dozen; farm range; 
vigorous birds. Roy Clapsaddle, Galva, 
ne MINORCAS 
LARGE type prize winning giant strain 
S. C. White Minorea hatching eggs for 
sale, $6 per 100.. We won big prizes at 
the Iowa State Fair and South Dakota 
State Fair, also two champions at oe 
City Poultry Show. MHucke Bros., 
No. 1, Bronson, Iowa. 
BUFF Minorea, Buff Orpington, Buff 
Rock and Buff Leghorn chicks; electri¢ 
hatched; bred for egg production. Also 
hatching eggs. Van De Waa Hatchery, 
Orange City, Iowa. 
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Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads _ put 
you in touch with a market for farm 
land that can be reached in no other way. 





MISSOURI 

FOR SALE at big sacrifice, dairy and 

stock farm, 207 acres, 1% miles on rock 
road from town of 1,800; good schools and 
churches; 85 miles northwest from St. 
Louis. Address, E. G. Graves, Montgom- 
ery City, Mo. 
FOR SALE at bargain, 77-acre fruit and 

dairy farm; St. Louis county, near St. 
Louis; good schools and churches; ad- 
dress, Geo. W. Taylor, owner, Compton 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

160 and 320-acre improved farms for sale, 

De Smet, S. D.; small payment; easy 
terms; take some clear property in trade. 
T. I. Robinson, Carlton, Oregon. 

TEXAS ne 

X°NEW vraiiroad. New territory and new 

opportunities in a first class diversified 
farming section of the Panhandle of Tex- 
as. Justify your investigation. For in- 
formation, address, M. B. Oates, Agricul- 
tural Agent, F. W. & D. C. Ry., Wichita 
Falls, Texas. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

NEw tailway branch, eastern Montana, 

taps rich agricultural land; reasonable 
prices and terms. land in. Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, Idaho, Washington 
and Oregon. Free literature. H. W. By- 
oy 34 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, 

nn. 
WE HAVE four fine South Dakota ranch- 

es, well improved, taken under mort- 
gage, at bargain prices. Also have Min- 
nesota improved land, $20 per acre up. 
Wild la .25 per acre - Choice lake 
shore bargains. Tell us what you ant 
































READER’S ORDER FOR ADVERTISING 


Rates and closing dates are given at the head of this page. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Gentlemen: 

Please start my classified ad containing................csesesee words, to run 
meitabccicmcces eau times in your paper. I enclose a remittance Of $............sessseee 
to cover cost of these insertions. 

Name 
Address 





Write your ad here: 














his Plymouth Rock chickens: 


advertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. 
and your rates conservative.” 


(Minimum charge, $1.60) 
MORE THAN PLEASED WITH RESULTS 
Read what Mr. O. C. Fuchs, ‘of Early, Iowa, says after advertising 


“I certainly have been more than pleased with results obtained from 
I think your service is very efficient 




















SINGLE Comb White’ Minorcas; Booth 
strain eggs, $5 for 50, $8 for 100; from 
accredited flock, state show winners. A 
C. Harre, Dumont, Iowa. 
S. C. BLACK Minoreas, healthy, vigor 
ous, closely culled, excellent layers 
eggs, $4; chicks, $14 per 100. McCracken 
Poultry Farm, Allison, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Twenty-nine Buff Minorca 
pullets and two cockerels; 60 per cent 
egg production; now $1.50 each. William 
Vandehaar, Mitchellville, Iowa. : 
SINGLE Comb White Minorca eggs from 
national and state. winners; pens of spe 
cial matings. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Ia. 
ORPINGTONS 
EVENTY-TWO big, blocky S. C. Bull 
Orpington pullets, culled for type, cold 
and layers, $30 dozen. Mary Mickel, : 
hope, Iowa. : 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS ; 


PUREBRED White Rock eggs, ishel) 
strain, from culled, farm range, stu 
stock: no disease; heavy broilers, god 
layers; $4 per 100. Mrs. Irvy Quitmye 
R. R. No. 3, Hamilton, Mo. 
BUFF Rock hatching eggs; first on pe 
first on cockerel, lowa State Fairs, 1 
and 1927. Pens 1 and 2, $5 for 15; Pen 
$8 per 100. E. F. Morris, New Providencé, 
Towa. ‘ 
BARRED Rocks, best bloodlines, f 
prize contest winners; pedigreed malé 
from 250-egg hens head flock; eggs, $7-1¥ 
(mention paper). W. H. Graves, Fairfak 
Missouri. 

CLOSING out dark Barred Rock coc : 
els, pullets; must be sold immediately, 
high quality; little money. H. A. 
Monticello, Iowa. 

RHODE ISLAND REDS 


SINGL comb Red eggs from wonderil 

producers: excellent pens; _headé 
by prize winners: special prices, $5, % 
100. Asa Lee, Mitchellville, Iowa, 
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ps’ FARMER, March 9, 1928 

















POULTRY 


BABY CHICKS 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


SEEDS AND NURSEP-Y STOCK 








RHODE ISLAND REDS 
hicks that live and grow 
iayers and payers? -S. C. R. I. Red 
ooo high production flock, $8 per 
«ogee re Mrs. ™ ecley Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 


URES. C. R. I, Red cockerels; dark red, 










d, heavy laying stock; 
ug mies oer 100. Chas. Brunker, 
encoe, I 








= WYANDOTTES 
1 Dorcas hatching eggs, 
P BSE50 when shipped; satis- 


PE gh ranted. Mrs. T. S. Weaver, 
Gilma: ; 





n, Iowa. 

——— MISCELLANEOUS 
RED moth Pekin ducks an 
= Feu es, $2 an White China geese, $4 
j h. “Get my prices on_purebred baby 

chicks. Leamon Rowson, Box 207, Hamp- 

for ton, Jowa. _ _ 
WHIT ton chicks, $14-100, 200- 
in- $25, E tpaids 100 per cent live delivery. 














drakes, $3 each. Mrs. Effie Wil- 
= : a. Corning, Iowa. 
or REGA AL Doreas White Wyandottes and 
tly "Kircher Buff Minorcas, prize winning 
ent flocks; hatching eggs, $6-100. E. H. Rohde, 
red _ Mapleton, Iowa. 
a SCC CSTURKEVS 
pti f Mammoth Bronze turkey 
— PUREE pounds, $9 each. This adver- 
fs 4 ent appears only once. A. A. Payne, 
: yland, Iowa. 





a Gi Mammoth Bronze turkey toms, 

ee *strain; registered Shorthornr 
pulls, federal tested, for sale. F. M. F. 
Berineke, Rockford, Iowa. 


HATCHING EGGS 

























ee Reds; won first for three con- 
lire sears, state record flock shows, 
Moines; =e wee Sain, ———— 

oe me venport and many 
ted ni, $8 Pe ag Sa re » per i 
selec atimat, per i ew goo 
gers for $3 and $5. S. L. Mealey, 


TS: hiand, Iowa. 

‘ing OMPSON Imperial Ringlet 

Des Rocks; winners, layers; T. B. 
~ stock. Satisfaction mating list. 

900; $1.50, 15. Pens—$5-$7 for 15. Mrs. 
Tin Windom, Nodaway, Iowa. 








Barred 




















rom “HERB are the eggs you are looking for, 
309 ous Reds that win, lay and pay. lowa’s 
100, second highest flock in state record in 
ost- 126: Towa accredited; $8 per 100. Mrs. 
= vin Pratt, Kingsley, Iowa. 

] ry 
— WHITE Orpington eggs for hatching; 
to purebred range flock, headed by Haz- 
ens J jey’s Stay White cockerels; $6, 100, pre- 
> paid. Mrs. Frank Noble, New Market, Ia. 
~~ 6. Cc. BU Minorca hatching eggs; 
——- Schmidt strain; excellent layers, $5 per 
rom 100; shipped prepaid. Harry Jasper, Gran- 
or. ville, Jo 

ual 

= “BABY CHICKS 


“St. IOWA Master Breeders’ Triple-Certified 
ek; ‘chicks triple your poultry profits. Cer- 
ltry tified for health, type, and egg production 
‘ion, - by our poultry experts. Heretofore you 
- have been able to buy chicks from flocks 

eg certified only for egg production. Now 
cent you are assured chicks not only from ex- 
and ™ ceptionally high egg laying strains, but 
‘. also from flocks aga a Scere See 
Pye for guaranteeing you the best chicks 
hing coaiphe’ to hatch or to buy. No more 
‘ity, ee recicnt flocks for you. Nothing but 
: great ege laying strains. Healthy, heavy 
Para meat birds. These chicks will triple your 
pul- apt profits and make poultry raising 
ck; We have so thoroly culled, tested 
at inspected our flocks, certifying every 
bird retained, we know our chicks will 
nge; live and grow and pay you bigger profits. 
L, Therefore, we guarantee them to live for 
a the first 14 days, the acid test of livabil- 
a ity. Cuts chick losses right in half. We 
7 have blood tested flocks—your protection 
3 10° against white diarrhea. Iowa farmers re- 
° a amazing’ success with Iowa Master 
‘~~ @ Breeders’ chicks. All leading varieties at 
feasonable prices. Book your order to- 
'day. Take advantage of our special early 
——. @ discdunt. Write for our big, free Baby 
Buff @ Chick book, handsomely illustrated. Just 
ctri¢ address, Master Breeders, Edwin Holmes, 
Also , 215 Fourth Street, Sioux City, Iowa. 
hery, M™ Branch plants: Denison and Onawa, Iowa. 


“PETERS-Certified Chicks — Investigate 
these high production chicks, shipped 
from with a real guarantee to live covering 
. A@ first two weeks. Guarantee applies on 
all three Peters-Certified egg-production 

‘igor- standards, r artes of price—as low as 
yers; 12% cents. ou pay no premium for this 
icken #™ Protection. Their breeding warrants the 
~@ guarantee which has proved practical on 
more than 3,000,000 Petire- Certified 
chicks, Fifth season. 12,000 successful 
customers. Each chick comes from a 
_Peters-Certified flock, reliably certified 
on health and high standardized egg pro- 
duction by A. G. Peters, our poultry spe- 
cialist. ghorns, Rocks, Reds, Wyan- 
dottes, . cepnetons, Anconas and Light 
Customers report flock aver- 
eee ~y 135 to 200 eggs per year under 
inary farm conditions. Real winter 
layers, Compare results. Iowa standard 
accredited. Write for catalog before buy- 
Be chicks anywhere. Peters-Certified 
I Breeders’ Association. Just ad- 
ee mes 274, Newton, fa. 
CAPPER ships C. Iowa accredited 
chicks from flocks ear personal su- 
m Iowa Agricultural College ex- 
Postpaid, alive arrival guaranteed. 
te, Brown, Buff Leghorns, heavy 
100-$11.50. Rhode Island Reds, 
Black Minorcas, 
ff Orpingtons, White 
( E White Minorcas, 
. Assorted, $9.50. $1.50 discount on 
Master Mating Snag guaranteed to 
14 days or rep laced absolutely free. 
ee Leghorns, 100-$18. Reds, Barred. 
gg Black Minorcas, $20. White 
Minorcas, Card will bring them. 
Pay when they arrive. Capper Hatcheries, 


i rie Fg O-Culd chicks—White 
: - Bey 3 Reds, Wyan- 
re  Senhenen. en 

five d very ‘strong, healthy 

Wilson’s Hatch- 
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.—.. from heavy laying strain. 





FARROW Chix—from Iilinois state stan- 
dard accredited flocks. Every breedin ~ 4 
bird has been leg-banded by license 
state inspectors. ou can not afford to 
buy unknown chix when you can buy 
Farrow accredited oe as ous low prices. 
Qualitv aT March delivery. White 
Leghorns, $10.50-100, Mog 50- 300; Brown 
Leghorns, $10. 50- 100; $20.50-200; Barred 
Rocks, Single Comb Reds, $12.50-100, 
4.5) Eng H oor wl White 


Co lack ‘Minor- 
cas, $13.50-100, $26.50-200. Fm oh mat- 
ings above breeds, 3 cents chick higher. 
b dacengs laying Star matings, White Leg- 

orns (the kind that brought Mrs. Beer 
$146 64.00 from 406 females), $16.50-108, 
$32.50-200. Prepaid, 100 per cent alive 
delivery. World's largest state accredited 
hatchery. Pye season. Write for 
beautiful, 52-pag five-color catalog, 
showing bE :* natural colors, and 
price list. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 
47, Peoria, Til. 
BABY Chicks—Rucker leads them all. 

Highest Leghorn pen in all 1927 official 
ege laying contests, United States and 
Canada. Average per hen, 270 eggs. High 
hens, 316, 319. The Reds led the best 
strains of Leghorns nine months at Texas 
national contest. Best in Iowa and corn 
belt states by official test. Fourteen-day 
guarantee to live on chicks. Trap-nested, 
ee stock. Free catalog. Prof. E. 

ucker, Dept. W, Ottumwa, Iowa. 


SUPERIOR bred baby chicks as low as 
10 cents. These prices are made pos- 
sible by my co-operative saving plan, un- 
der. which I sell big, healthy lows accred- 
ited baby chicks with ten-day live guar- 
antee. Write me and find out about this 
new plan before you buy. H. Good- 
win, Laporte City Hatchery, Laporte City, 
lowa, Box W. 
PRAIRIE State quality chicks; [Illinois 
state accredited; tuberculosis and ba- 
cillary white diarrhea tested; White Leg- 
horns, Barred _ and White Rocks, R. I 
Reds, White Wyandottes and Buff Or- 
pingstons; guaranteed 100 per cent live 
delivery... If you want quality chicks, we 
can please you. Write for circular and 
prices today. Prairie State Hatchery, 
Dept. W, El Paso, Il. 
BUY Iowa accredited chicks for same 
price as common chicks; culled for col- 
or, type and production. Leghorns, An- 
conas, heavy mixed, wn a Rocks, S, C. 
Reds, $13.50; R. C. Reds, White Wyan- 
dottes, $14. 50; assorted, $9. 50; shipped C. 
O. D. Allamakee Hatchery, Box B, Post- 
ville, Towa. ¢ 














100 MASTODON strawberries, $2; 
one Everbearing, ty 
ator $1; 25 rhubarb, : 
pig 1; 100 asparagus, $1; 12 Con- 
cord grapes, 3-year, $1.25; 12 curra 
gooseberries, $1.50; 50 Sayer blackber- 
ries, $1.75; 50 black raspberries, $1.50; 12 
Early Richmond cherries, $4; 12 Elberta 
peach, $3, i2 plums, 6 Waneta, 6 Com- 
$3.50; 12 reno trees (your choice), 
3; good four-foot ete prepaid. Cer- 
tified stock. Free catalog. Towanna Nur- 
series, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


MY FROST-PROOF cabbage plants will 

make headed cabbage three weeks before 
your home-grown plants. I make prompt 
shipments, all leading varieties. Poation! ad, 
500, $1.50; 1,000, $2.75; express, $2, 1,000. 
Special prices on large quantities. Tomato 
and pepper plants, same prices. First- 
class plants. Roots wrapped in moss. 
P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga. 


CLOVER, $18 per pushel, nome grown, 
double recleaned, guaranteed to comply 
State seed law; sweet clover, scarified, 
$3.90; hardy northwestern alfalfa, $9.90 
per bushel; state certified Grimm at low- 
est prices; new timothy, $1.90 per bushel; 
sacks included. Write for samples and 
circular matter. Frank Sinn, Box 257, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 
BUY your Grimm alfalfa direct by the 
introducer. Lyman’s genuine Grimm 
bears three to four crops yearly; leafier 
and higher in feeding value than other va- 
rieties. All seed scarified, necessitatin 











less per acre. Also ask about our No. 
Grimm. A. B. Lyman, Introducer, Excel- 
sior, Minn. 





VELVET barley, recleaned, free from 

noxious weeds; bags free; 20 bushels or 
more at $1.75, less at $1.85 per bu. Smooth 
awned. Best yielder ever developed. im- 
mediate shipment. Davis Seed Co., St. 
Peter, Minn. (Only 75 miles north Algona.) 


ALFALFA seed, ‘“‘common,” purity about 
97% per cent, $8.40 bu.; genuine Grimm 
alfalfa, $14; scarified white sweet clover, 
20; red clover and alsike, $17.50; bags 
free. Send for samples. Kansas Seed Co., 
Salina, Kan. 
EARLY Progress Spring White; a beard- 
ed, high yielding, hard wheat. Also 
early type De Kalb Plowman seed corn, 
certified high yielding strain. De Kaib 
Coeney, ne Association, De Kalb, 
inois 


HIGHEST quality. native red clover seed; 

hardy Idaho and certified Grimm alfalfa, 
sweet clover, alsike, timothy and all other 
farm seeds. Write for samples and prices. 
De Kalb ed Agricultural Association, 
De Kalb, I 














THOUSANDS of chick Dayers say Shinn 
chicks are better. Write for our free 

catalog and instructive poultry book and 

low prices. Wayne N. Shinn, Box 213, 

Greentop, Missouri. 

SHINN chicks for profits. Write for our 
free catalog and low prices on orders 

placed early. J. H. Shinn Hatcheries, 

Pella, Iowa. 

BABY Chicxs—S. C. White Leghorns, 205- 
egg flock average; supply limited. Write 

for particulars. ite Acres Hatchery, 

Davenport, Iowa. 

DAY old and two weeks old chicks for 
sale, all leading breeds, write for prices. 

Lobdell Hatchery, Box 2, Waterloo, Iowa. 

POULTRY SUPPLIES 


bag 1928 catalog just from press; 84 
ages, showing largest line of ultry 
guppies in the world. (Over 300 items ) 
Write eee for your copy free. Brower 
Mfg. Co., C-20, Quincy, Ill. 
INCUBATORS 
FOR SALE—600-egg standard Buckeye in- 
cubator, good condition, $55; first check 
takes it. Paul Crawford, Beaver Creek, 


Minn. 
CHICKS AND EGGS 


MURRAY McMurray baby chicks, hatch- 
ing eggs; over 50 rare and common va- 
rieties; every chick from a carefully culled 
flock ‘of heavy laying, purebred® hens. 
Prompt shipment and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Member American Baby Chick 
Producers’ Association. “Eve lock 
Cert-O-Culd.’”’ Special low price list free. 
Murray McMurray, Box 49, ebster City, 
dowa. = 
ORDER your purebred S. C. R. I. Red 
baby chicks and hatching eggs. Best 
auality at medium prices. E. E. Munson, 
Ute, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants. 
Open field grown; strong, well rooted, 
from treated seeds. Cabbage fifty to bun- 
= moss to roots, labeled with variety 
med. Jersey Wakefield, Charleston 
Wakefield, Succession, Copenhagen, Early 
te Flat Dutch, postpaid, 100, $ .50; 

S00. $7 -75; 300, ‘sh 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2: 5,000, 
$7. 50. Bixpress ‘collect get twenty-five 
hundred, $2.50. pg ar cgay oe Sve 






































Wax and Yellow Bermuda. Pos paid, 500, 
$ .80; 1,0000, $1.25; 6,000, $6.50. Mareen 
collect crate, 6,000, $4.50. Full count, 


prompt shipment, safe arrival. Satjsfac- 
tion guaranted. Write for free se and 
plant catalog. Union Plant Company, 
Texarkana, Ark. 


NORTHERN grown new crop white blos- 

som sweet clover seed; hulled and scari- 
fied; free of noxious weeds; extra fancy 
grade, | aa 90.5, $5.70 bushel; fancy, 
purity $5. 10 bushel; Sample grade, 
parity. * $3.90 bushel; ba free; 25- 
ushel ord ers, 30 cents bushel less. Fancy 
timothy, bushel. Timothy-alsike 
mixture, $4.75 bushel. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. Order direct 
from this pioneer association. Ask for 
free circular No. 8. Northwest Seed Grow- 
ers’ Association, Fargo, 


MR. FARMER! Schumacher’s oats out- 
yield common oats from 10 to 25 bushels 
per acre. Four new varieties, long root 
system, stiff st —— = kernel, for all 
— of soils. oer © direct from grower. 
Hulless. Great Pe and chicken feed. 
Oats folder free. Schumacher, Dept. 
1, Readlyn, le 
DON’T BUY strawberry plants or nur- 
sery stock till you get my free catalog. 
oman brings it. Walter Nelson, Essex, 
owa. 














VELVET, sath awn, barley; 2,000 bush- 
els, clean, state registered seed; purity, 
99.6 per cent; germination, 98 per cent; 
no noxious weeds; $1.50 bushel; 2% jute 
bags, 20 cents. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Marsh Seed Farm, Pure Seed Growers, 
Dethi, Minn. 
GOPHER oats—the 100 bu. per acre early 
variety; fine, clean, recleaned seed; 
bags free; 20 bushels or over, $1 bushel. 
Davis Seed Co., St. Peter, Minn. (Dealers 
in early seed corn.) 
240 BUSHELS recieaned yellow sweet 
clover seed; state tested, 99.82 per cent 
pure; germination, 92; sacks inciuded, 
$4.50 per bushel. Ask for samples. 
Bennett & Son, Anthon, Iowa, Route 1. 








SEED CORN 

WIMPLE'S, ase a picked before frost, 

test 98 per $3.50; Shabine, Mur- 
dock, Wimple’s Hybrid, test 90 r cent 
to 95 per cent, $2.50; to 90-day test, 
respectively; all yellow po ago sd grad- 
ed, test aranteed, drouth resistant, har- 
dy, retains its earliness. E. C. Wolff, 
Agent, Mt. Vernon, S. D. 


PFISTHER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in ag eng section of Iowa 
state; yield tests in 1926 and 1927; out- 
yields next best Krug three to five bush- 
els per acre. All seed field ed and 
racked in furnace heated seed house by 
October 20. Guaranteed satisfactory to 
purchaser in every way. $5 per bushel. 
Lester Pfister, El Paso, I. 
MARSHALL-WILSON Yellow Dent. A 
thorobred corn outyielding all varieties; 
record in Marshall county, 1925, 90; 1926. 
95; 1927, 100 bushels r acre; every ear 
tested; price, bushel, $7; bags free; satis- 
faction guaranteed. Reference, Farm Bu- 
reau, Marshalltown, or M. A. Hauser, Ex- 
tension Service, Ames College. A. 
3eary, Albion, Iowa. 
MEYER’S Krug seed corn; highest yield- 
ing in Madison county for past three 
years; wen second in state yield contest 
in 1925 and 1927. Every ear saved early 
-and dried in seed house. Twenty-one 
experience improving seed corn. 
Price, $4.50 per bushel. Write for circular. 
Clarence Meyer, Van Meter, Iowa. 


PICKED before frost, Joslin’s Yellow 
Dent, 90-Day Yellow Dent and Silver 
King; best dependable varieties; sold on 
15-day approval test; $3.50 bushel. Medi- 
um Red clover seed, $17 bushel; bags free. 
Samples and full descriptions on request. 
Allen Joslin, Route No. 3, Holstein, Iowa. 
GET information how it is possible to 
raise five to six ears of corn from one 
seed; 100 to 150 bushels per acre; two to 
six pounds of corn to the _ Free liter- 
ature on request. Origer & Son, Stuart, 
Iowa. 
IMPROVED Reid’s Yellow Dent; second 
highest in District 8, 1927 state yield 
test; sack picked, rack dried, high germi- 
nation, tipped, butted, shelled and graded; 
3 per bushel. Henry Birkeland, Nevada, 
owa. 
SEDD Corn—Ffeigley, Pure Towa Gold- 
mine; germination test, 5 per cent; 
$2.% bushel. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Samples free. Feigley Seed Farm, Enter- 
prise, Kan. 
SEED corn, five high yielding varieties, 
early field selected, hung in warm, dry 
place; none better; tested, shelled and 
graded. Charles Roth, Route 2, Jesup, Ia. 
STEEN’S Yellow Dent; highest seven- 
year average in the ‘state yield test; 
dependable for your main crop. George 
Steen, West Liberty, Iowa. 
WORLD'S record corn crop, 1,680 bushels 
on ten acres, grown from Yellow Clarage 
seed. Seed of this variety for sale. Dun- 
lap & Son, Box T, Williamsport, Ohio. 
HYBRID and Kr seed corn. Hybrid 
corn outyields all other corn. Penny 
postcard will bring you leaflet. Roy Wood, 
Moorhead, Iowa. 
SEED Corn—Seven standard varieties, 
early selected, furnace dried, guaranteed 
germination 95 per cent. Write for cata- 
log. Oaklawn Farm, Chatham, Il. 


















































“QUALITY New Soil Plants—1,000 straw- 
berries, $3; 100 Mastodons, $2; raspber- 

ries, blackberries, grapevines; wholesale 

te list. Cloverleaf Nursery, Three Oaks, 
ch. 





SEEQ corn, four standard varieties, germ. 
95 per cent; clover, medium red, home 

grown, 1927, thoroly recleaned. Write for 

sample and prices. - Chas. Cornelius, 

Bellevue, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Manchu soybean seed, re- 
cleaned, 95 pér cent germination test, 








$2.50 per bushel, sacks free; —— on 
request. On gravel road No. 14. H. Cavell, 
Haverhill, Iowa. 

FOR SALE—Double recieaned, Illinois 


grown red clover, Mammoth clover, al- 
sike and other grass seeds. Write for 
samples and prices. J. W. Richards, 
Ferris, Ili. 
MANCHU SOYBEANS—New crop,  re- 
cleaned, 95 per cent g-rmination, $1380 
per bushel, bags free. Guy W. Stanner 
Seed House, Champaign, Il. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, no weeds; germina- 
tion, 98% per cent. Bank references. 
Send for sample Rob Lundberg, Red 
Wing, Minn. 
CHOICE home grown Mammoth clover, 
medium red clover, timothy seed. Wire 
or write for samples and prices. Sanford 
Zeigler, Fairfield, iowa 
Cc. O. D. Frost-Proof cabbage and onion 
lants; quick shipments; all varieties; 
500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1. Farmers’ Plant 
Co., Tiften, Ga. 

DUNFIELD, Manchu, Black Eyebrow soy- 
beans. Dunfield’s are a new, yellow, 
= urpose, uniform, erect, high vielding 
ety. Bruce Yeager, Batavia, Iowa. 
YELLOW Blossom sweet cjover_ seed, 
cleaned, scarified, 8 cents pound, f. 0 b. 
Mt. Vernon: samples furnished. ome Ww. 

Levasseur, Mt. Vernon, S. 

AK AND EBONY “soybeans, a 
sacks free; extra quality; AK, $1. 

Ebony, $2. Edgar B. ree Newman, ei 


SEND no money. C. D. Frost-Proof 
catenae h and onion aati: all varieties; 
mpt shipment; 500, 65 cents; 1,000, $1 
Rtane rd Plant Co., Tifton, Ga. 
HARDY alfalfa seed, Rave per bushel; 
sweet clover, $4; both test 95 per cent 
pure. Return seed if not satisfactory. 
George Bowman; Concordia, Kan. 
MANCHU and Ebony soybeans; —— 
aoe quality, high germination, $1.75 
bushel Loie Honnold, Kansas, i. 
R. R. 13. 
WHEAT seed, bearded; yield this last 
year, 22 bushels per acre; p $2 per 
bushel. Ralph Stecher, Kellogg, iowa. 
SEED CORN 
SEED Gorn—Genuine Krug, well matured, 
early picked, germination 98 per cent, 
butted, tinped, shelled, graded, sacked, 
$3.75 per bushel; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Frank J. Kalial, Jerseyville, Il. 


















































SEED Corn—Golden King, utility type; 
made the original cross-breeding which 
ese” aggery variety. W. Mills, Me- 





KRUG’S Yellow Victor, ear 98 

cent or better, tipped and butted: 1927 
crop; $4 per bushel. Houser Bros., Polk 
City, Iowa. 








OLD GRAPE VINES CAN BE PRUNED 

The hardest kind of a grape vine to 
prune is one that has been neglected for 
several years. Its fruiting canes are 


searce, from ten to twenty feet from the 
root system, and all tangled up with the 
canes of other vines. Such a vine should 
be pruned back severely each of the next 
two years, while a sprout from the roots 
is being allowed to grow. From forty to 
sixty fruiting buds should be left on the 
vine this spring. The strongest sprout 
that grows this summer should be pruned 
back to the height of the top trellis wire 
in the spring of 1929, and the old vine 
should again be.pruned back to forty 
buds: The sprout will grow branches in 
1929, and should be pruned in the regular 
way the spring of 1930, at which time the 
old trunk and vine can be removed en- 
tirely. By following these suggestions 
for the next three years, an old and neg- 
lected vineyard can Ve brought back into 
profitable bearing at very little expense 
of time and effort, and some fruit will be 
obtained each year while the change is 
being made. 

February is the best Month of the year 
to .prune grape vines, but the canes 
should not be cut while frozen. A lot of 
damage may result from broken canes if 
they are pruned while frozen. Late prun- 
ing after the sap has begun to run is not 
as harmful to the vines as letting them 
overproduce for even one season, so the 
vines had better be’ pruned late than not 
at all. 





BULLETIN ON SMALL GRAIN SMUTS 


One of the best things found in the 
new federal builetin, “Smuts of Wheat 
and Rye and Their Control,” is the seed 
treatment table covering all the common 
small grains and all smuts. it contains 
all the essential information as to the 
disinfectant and details of treatment. 
Small grain growers will find United 
States Department Bulletin No. 1540 well 
worth reading and keeping as a guide for 
smut control. Farmers can obtain it by 


writing their congressman, or the secre- 
tary of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


(53) 423° 
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RADIOPHONE 


By RADIOPHAN 











As I write (Sunday evening), WGY, 
Schenectady, is almost rattling the win- 
dows. Every night this week that station 
has come in wonderfully. On some sets 
it seems hard to separate WOC and 
WGY completely, according to report, but 
on mine there is absolutely no interference 
tonight. The only thing to object to this 
evening is a soprano who is tra-la-la-ing 
about something in a way which no doubt 
gives her a lot of pleasure, but gives a 
whole lot of pain to many others. 

Last week my column was. crowded out, 
so this week I am going to write more 
than usual to make up for it. There is 
always so much to write about in radio 
that I have finished before I have well 
begun. When radio is good, it is easy to 
write about it, and when radio is bad, it 
is easier, because when one is mad words 
come very easily. 

Have you listened to KWKH this week? 
That station has been broadcasting very 
unfavorable opinions of the Radio Com- 
mission. The southern announcer does 
not hide his feelings, and says with great 
force what is in his mind. It seems that 
a few days ago a wire was sent to the 
Shreveport station, offering an increase 
of power if the announcer and owner, 
W. K. Henderson, would be good and say 
no more unkind things: about the commis- 
sion. Wasn’t he mad! He just waded in- 
to the commission and tore its actions to 
pieces. I'll bet the ears of the commis- 
sioners are burning yet. 

Last night (Saturday) radio was unusu- 
ally good. There was a little static early 
in.the evening, but it cleared up later and 
signals were very strong. KF, Los An- 
geles, was splendid late at night, and 
several Canadian stations came in more 
powerfully than usual. Last winter I 
used to pick up Mexico City, but so far 
have been able to get nothing from Mex- 
ico. It seems that stations we used to 
get have gone—a lot of them—and others 
have taken their places. 

I have lots of requests for information 
as to good, reliable logs. There isn’t such 
an animal just now. So many changes 
are being made and so many more in 
contemplation that to log stations with 
any certainty is almost impossible. I just 
turn the dials and feel grateful for what 
I get. If I start out with the intention of 
tuning in certain stations, it is waste of 
time; they are generally tuned in just in 
time to hear the announcer say: “XYZ 
signing off. Good-night.” Follow my ex- 
ample and live up to the principle of, 
“Lucky is he who expects nothing, for 
surely he shall not be disappointed.” The 
less one expects, the more will be the 
pleasure in getting anything at all worth 
while. 

Every day this week, a Des Moines fan 
phoned me the most wonderful list of sta- 
tions he had received. His reports were 
so staggering that I became suspicious, 
When he phoned to tell me that he had 
bought several broadcasting stations, my 
suspicions were confirmed. The poor fel- 
logv is an inmate of an asylum for the in- 
sane. I always said that this radio busi- 
ness’ led to the poorhouse or the “bug- 
house,” and am wondering which will 
have the best reception. 

Now for a little radio. You know the 
Phileco Hour? A correspondent from 
South Dakota wrote about this feature, 
objecting to the way the announcer al- 
ways speils the word “thick” in describ- 


_ing batteries. Until this letter was re- 


ceived, I had not particularly noticed it, 
but now just wait and watch for it and 
get mad every time. I can spell the word 
“thick” as well as he can. One thing 
about the Philco Hour makes up for a 
great deal; that is the way the girl opens 
the entertainment with “‘Memories.” Her 
voice has none of the irritating qualities 
of the usual soprano, but 1s soft and 
soothing. I can never be quite sure of 
the singer’s name, but believe it is Jessica 
Dragonet. 

Friday night there is a very good little 
feature broadcast from WHO. The Little 
Demoiselles are three Des Moines girls, 
and they are good. They sing good songs 
simply and naturally, and their half-hour 
will probably give a great deal of plea- 
sure. : 

The organ at KMA comes in much more 
clearly this‘week. It has a full, deep tone 
now, and is evidently a very fine organ. 
The Hawaiians at KMA are having tre- 
mendous success. Saturday afternoon, 
the auditorium was evidently crowded, 
and when the Hawaiians appeared the 
applause made my loud speaker rattle 
and wheeze. 

KFNF, Shenandoah, has not been heard 
so much this week, except during the let- 
ter basket period. Sunday morning, I al- 
Ways tune in the service broadcast by 
remote control, and once or twice I have 
heard the organ recital at 9:30 in the 
morning. It is well worth tuning in, and 
it always strikes me as one of the best 
features to be heard from: that station. 

Andy, ‘of WOI, was particularly inter- 
esting one night this week, when he 
broadcast a basketball game. He certain- 
ly shines as a sports announcer; in fact, 
I.don’t know anybody who can beat him. 
Do you? : 

WSUI also has a spléndid sports an- 
nouncer, Both he and Andy make: one 


aly 


‘any say in the deal at all. 








~~" 





really see the game, or want to see it. 
The educational features from the uni- 
versity station are very interesting and 
very valuable, and the station does not 
neglect the entertainment angle of radio. 
Incidentally, WSUI seems to have con- 
siderably sharpened its wave lately—at 
least, it seems that way on my set. 

I would like to hear more guitars, ban- 
ies and Hawaiian music from the big sta- 

ons. My ideas of music are peculiar. I 
just want to listen to something that 
tickles my ears. Just now I am listening 
to one of the finest singers in the coun- 
try, or in the world. Her voice is mag- 
nificent. But one or two songs such as 
she sings would be enough for one eve- 
ing. I would like to turn the dials now 
and hear something lighter—a banjo and 
mandolin band, for instance. The singer 
referred to appeared in the Atwater-Kent 
hour. 

There is considerable criticism of chain 
stations just now. Being naturally of a 
very peaceable disposition, I have avoid- 
ed anything controversial in these col- 
umns. I like chain programs, and so do 
thousands of others, but I certainly think 
the dance music from New York, broad- 
cast at 10:00 o’clock at night from chain 
stations, could be done just as well lo- 
cally, and we should not miss it much if 
it were left out altogether. 

The dials were turned for a few min- 
utes to WCBD, Zion City, Illinois. That 
station always has: something good. It 
is a broadminded station, and gives plen- 
ty of entertainment in addition to sacred 
things. Radio will undoubtedly play a 
more and more important part in the re- 
ligious life of the world. In a recent 
census of opinion taken by a big maga- 
zine, réligious services were voted for as 
next in popularity to music. 

What has become of WSMB, New Or- 
leans? Last winter, that station was one 
of the easiest to find, but I have not 
heard it more than twice this season. 
WSM, Nashville, is always easy to get 
and puts out: splendid music, but it seems 
to me that WSM and WLS are very close 
together. Stations ten kilocycles apart 
are supposed to be easily separated, but 
— is more supposition than truth in 

s. 

Uncle Bob, of KYW, Chicago, recently 
announced that there were three hundred 
thousand children in his ‘‘Curb Is the 
Limit” club. Those children are pledged 
to care in crossing the streets and to 
look both ways. Just imagine three hun- 
dred thousand children united in one 
safety-first movement by a radio station! 

This afternoon (Sunday), I listened to 
the Columbia system’ entertainment, 
broadcast from KOIL, Council Bluffs. It 
was very fine, and the Council Bluffs sta- 
tion was never better in tone and quality. 
Bob Hall, the announcer, who built up 
such a following for himself and his 
charming wife, as well as ‘the station, 
has just accepted a very important en- 
gagement on the Orpheum circuit. A tal- 
ented couple, Bob and his wife. They will 
be heard of again in Radioland. 

‘This morning, the service broadcast 
from WOW was tuned in as usual. The 
Rev. R, R. Brown probably has a congre- 
gation unequaled in numbers by any oth- 
er minister in the world. 

Madam Alda has just sung, ‘‘Thank 
God for a Garden,” in the Atwater Kent 
hour. It was wonderful and was worth 
waiting for all the evening. I wonder 
how many readers agree with me? 

In my last column was a comment on 
WOAI, San Antonio, which station has 
recently joined the chain. Kelly W. 
Hughes, of Saline, Mo., wrote about this, 
and, among other things, remarks: “I 
don’t imagine the listeners of WOAI had 
When a station 
gets ready to join the chain, they just 
join it without saying anything about it 
to their listeners. . . . They had better 
be off the air than on the chain.” This 
same correspondent stigmatizes Dam- 
rosch’s programs as so foreign that they 
should not be allowed in the schools. 

If any of you are listening at this mo- 
ment (9:45, Sunday evening) to KWKH, 
you are probably wondering what the 
commission will have to say. They are 
probably wondering just as much as we 
are. What is going to be the end of 
it all? 

We will now listen to a tune from: KFT, 
Los Angeles. The Aeolian organ was on 
the air. This winter KFI has been easy 
to get, more so than ever. Not because I 
have a very powerful set, but it has been 
picked up more consistently on all kinds 
of sets. At 10:45, a new station came in. 
It was AGW, ‘Toronto, Canada, an experi- 
mental station. It had wonderful tone 
and power. Who can tell me something 
about this station? A few weeks ago, 
PWX, Havana, Cuba, was heard nearly 
every night, and reports of clear reception 
came in from all parts of the state. Since 
that time, it has been almost impossible 
to get Cuba at all. WFAM, Cleveland, 
is on exactly the same wave length and 
seems to be on more often than PWX. 

If the commission is not confirmed by 
March 15 with an extension of one year, 
the control of radio will automatically re- 
turn to the Department of Commerce. 
Don’t worry about it, whichever way 
things go. Just keep on as usual and be 
thankful for what you get. If things go 
on as they are, we shall all be so accus- 
tomed to rows and uncertainty that we 
should be lost without them. 

Anyhow, my set needs a new tube. I 
shall buy one. Radio has not gone to the 
everlasting bow-wows yet, and is not go- 











FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 


FRANK 0. STORRS, 
Des Moines, lowa. 
GUY. L. BUSH, Des Moines, lowa. 


The two men named above are look- 
ing after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 
buying. They are good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 
hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sirous of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 
help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Send your sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be. han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 

We invite you to take advantage of 
their services any time you desire. 
Tell us what you want, and they will 
help you to get it.. Address all com- 
munications to 


Livestock Dept., Waillaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa. 


WALLACES’ 


Manager, 











Radiophan signs off with the 
“Cheer up—the worst 


ing there. 
consoling remark: 
is yet to come!” 





GRAFTED GRAPES PROVE SUPERIOR 


Greatly improved quality and increased 
yields of fruit are the chief advantages to 
be gained by grafting desirable varieties 
of grapes on hardy root stocks, says F. E. 
Gladwin, grape specialist of the Geneva 
experiment station, who has been con- 
ducting experiments with grafted grapes 
for the past several years. 

Such well-known varieties of American 
grapes as Delaware, Campbell, Niagara, 
Concord, Iona, Carawba, etc., have cer- 
tain defects which detract from their 
value as commercial possibilities, says 
(Mr. Gladwin. Some of them set more 
fruit than they can mature; some are er- 
ratic in their bearing habits and are over- 
sensitive to soil conditions; while some 
have. the “off-year’ habit to a marked 
extent or tend to “run out” or deteriorate 
in yield and quality. Altho grafting is 
not a cure-all, many of these defects have 
been overcome by grafting these varieties 
on hardly root stocks, says this authority. 

Clinton, Riparia Gloire and Rupestris 
St. George were used as root stocks in 
the station experiments, and _ several 
standard varieties were bench grafted on 
them by the ship-and-tongue method. 
Records have now been obtained for a 
sufficiently long time to show that Amer- 
ican grapes can be materially improved 
in quality, that yields can be increased, 
and that more vigorous vines can be ob- 
tained by bench grafting desirable varie- 
ties on suitable root stocks. 

The cost of grafting is still a serious 
handicap to the method coming into prac- 
tical use until more economical processes 
can be perfected, it is said. Indications 
are, however, that cheaper methods will 
soon follow, and in the meantime grape 
growers are urged to give the method a 
trial om @ small scale. Certainly, in small 
vineyards for home use grafted vines are 
to be preferred to those propagated by 
cuttings. 





WATCH PRE-FARROWING RATIONS 


Care of the sow before farrowing in- 
fluences the litter that is to come, ac- 
cording to authorities at the Missouri 
College of Agriculture. A ration that con- 
sists too largely of corn may result in 
small litters of undersized, weak or even 
dead pigs, undue fever and irritability in 
the sow at farrowing time, difficult far- 
rowing, pig-eating, and inability of the 
sow to properly suckle the pigs produced. 


Ideas of a proper ration before farrow- . 


ing time differ, but they should contain 
plenty of protein, should be slightly laxa- 
tive, and the amount the sow receives 
should be reduced a few days before far- 
rowing. If this is done, the sow should 
approach farrowing time without becom- 
ing abnormally feverish and thus will not 
be nearly so restless nor apt to mash or 
eat her pigs. 





CULTIVATING ALFALFA 


One of the greatest difficulties in suc- 
cessful alfalfa productron is caused by 
weeds and grass crowding in and smother- 
ing the alfalfa, thus shortening the life of 
the seeding a number of years and lower- 
ing the yield per acre. This. difficulty may 
be overcome y the use of improved alfal- 
fa cultivators recently developed. These 
cultivators tear out the grass and weeds 
but not the deeper rooted alfalfa, and at 
the same time loosen the soil around the 
crowns and roots, letting the air penetrate 
the surface soil to stimulate the growth of 
the plants and make them more resistant 
to drouth and winter killing. 

Many successful alfalfa growers are be- 
ginning to cultivate.their alfalfa in the 
spring, and after the first and second cut- 
tings, with a gratifying increase in ton- 
nage per acre, Ys 























CONTAGIOUS UDDER INFECTION 
Ar Iowa reader writes: 


“About two months ago, a carload of 
milk cows was shippéd in from Missoy: 
and I bought onee She was giving milk, 
so [ milked her about thirty days, After 
I had her a while, she came in one eve. 
ning’ with one quarter swollen up big ang 
quite hard. The next morning the swe}. 


ing was gone, and she would give as much . 


milk from this quarter as if there wag 
nothing wrong, and her milk seemed all 
right—didn’t notice any stringy stuff at 
all, Every few days she would come in 
with one quarter swollen of an evening, 
until she was bothered in three quarters; 
Now, one of my other cows came in ong 
evening with a quarter swollen up, ang 
appeared to have a little lump at the top 
of the teat, that lasted two days. 


has all left, and she seems normal again, — 
{ always milk this cow right after milk. 
ing the cow I got from Missouri.” ee 

Your description of your cows suggest © 
the possibility of infectious mastitis being 2 


the trouble with which they are affected, 
To prevent the spread of the infection 
thruout the herd, the affected animalg 
should always be milked last, and the 
hands should be disinfected after milks 
ing. No milk should be turned on thé 
floor. Hot applications of water with tur- 
pentine added at the rate of one tea. 
spoonful per pint, should be made for 
thirty minutes at a time twice daily, 
using wool cloths to wrap the udder, 


ABSCESS IN HOG’S EAR 


A Missouri reader writes: 

“T have three pigs that get down. They 
walk around with their heads drawn to 
one side; then they will fall over and 
can’t get up for some time, and when 
they do get up they can hardly walk. If 
they are close to the fence, they will lean 
against it and get along. Then after a 
few days they get better and do all right 
for a time, and then the same trouble 
returns.” 

We believe from your description of 
your ailing pigs that their trouble is due 
to abscesses in the middle ear. This con- 
dition, which is similar to the trouble in 
the human for which mastoid operations 
are performed, is quite common in swine, 
Veterinarians are able to relieve a fair’ 
percentage of such cases by puncturing 
the ear drum to permit draining of the 
pus. Some cases recover without treat- 
ment, but the percentage of such is small, 


CAUSE OF BLOODY MILK 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“We have a Holstein heifer two years 
old. She was fresh this spring and ap- 
peared to be doing nicely. Just lately she 
has been giving bloody milk. It is not 
noticeable in the milk, but when the sep- 
arator is taken apart after separating her 
milk, the disks show considerable blood 
on them.” 

Since your heifer shows no evidence of 
any udder disorder, we are of the opinion 
the blood formed in her milk is due to 
ruptured capillaries caused by too vig- 
orous milking. This is a common thing in 
heavy milking heifers, Try gentle milking 
without manipulation. of the udder, re- 
sorting to teat stripping. 


DISINFECTING AFTER BULL-NOSE 


An Iowa reader writes: 

“Would there be an effective and quick 
way for clearing 2,000 square feet of ce 
ment floor and sleeping quarters where 
we had some ‘bull-nose’ pigs isolated? 
We want to use these quarters for well 
and still want it to be safe for 


After thoroly dry cleaning the sleeping 
quarters you want to make safe, apply 
compound cresol disinfectant or an equiv 
alent disinfectant, using one gallon to 
thirty gallons of hot water. Apply liber- 
ally with a force sprayer. This will de- 
stroy the germs of bull-nose which are 
not destroyed by strong lye-water. 


— 


POOR TEETH OR INDIGESTION 
IN COW 





An Iowa reader writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the matte 
with my cow? When she lies down, @ 
green, slimy stuff runs out of her mouth: 
She seems to be well, eats well, but is 
poor.”” 

It is possible your cow’s behavior, 
you describe it, may be due to a 
tooth or teeth. That would be the f 
thing to examine. r 
indigestion, which would be benefited 
a dose of one quart of raw linseed ov 
It would be well to have this cow exail 


ined by your veterinarian. ; 


TREATMENT oF CAY.ED UDDER 
An Iowa reader es: 


“T have a cow whose udder ‘cakes each 


time she freshens. What can I do 
this condition?’ 3 

Bathe your cow’s udder for thirty min 
utes with water as hot as can be born 
followed by massage with equal parts ¢ 
melted lard and turpentine. 
tive feed, such as wet bran mash. 

) : 


| Veterinary| 


If not that, it may *8” 
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‘DATES GLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


eek Eherth Sal t 
Roya orthorn Sale, a 
Mar. 20 roines, Iowa; C. A. Oldsen, Wall 

Lake, Iowa. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS 
15—W. H. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 

= HOLSTEINS 
Mar. 2i—Leonard Rensink, Boyden, Iowa; 

dispersion sale. 
————— 


Field Notes 


WEEK FOR THE SHORT- 
A OoaNS AND POLLED SHORT- 
HORNS IN NEBRASKA 


inni March 21 and ending March 

sah Series of shows and sales will be held 
the Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
aes of Nebraska. During the week 
5 Shorthorns and Polled Shorthorns will 
= sold in the various sales, the opening 
sale being at Grand Island on March’ 21 
hen ead of Scotch and Scotch 
Top Shorthorns, 53 of which are bulls, 
will be sold and 38 Polled Shorthorns, 25 
f which are bulls, on the day following, 
March 22. March 28 and 29 are the next 
days’ attraction, the annual spring 
show and sale of both Shorthorns and 
Polled Shorthorns being held at South 
‘Qmaha on these dates. Sixty Scotch 
$horthorns, 41 of which are bulls, will be 
jd at South Omaha on- March 28._ The 
fay following, March 29, 56 head of Polled 
Shorthorns will be offered, 35 of which 
are bulls. H. Cc. McKelvie is sale manager 
poth of the Grand Isalnd and the Omaha 
giles, and catalogs of each of the four 
ny sales can be had by writing him at 
jincoln, Nebr. The quarter page adver- 
ment in this issue contains the coupon 
“which makes it easy td get the catalog of 
the sale in which you are most interested. 
With so many head in these two sales it 
should offer exceptional opportunity for 
the purchase of a bull of the most desir- 
able breeding and individual merit, and 
the choosing of a few good fe- 
males to strengthen herds already estab- 





oncernin the sale which 
Ser to attend, mentionhig Wallaces’ 
armer, please.—Adv. 
IOWA ROYAL SALE 
Breeders and farmers will not have a 


rounds, Des Moines. 
igh-class bulls con- 
greatest 


, at the state fair 


signed, and ten females—the 


,offering in Iowa for some time, which 
should sive the buyers a chance to supply 
their needs. Those who are interested in 
the breed must not overlook the banquet 
held the evening of March 20, at 6:30 p. m., 
at the Hotel Savery, which gives Iowa 
breeders a chance to meet and discuss 
their problems. Catalogs are ready for 
distribution, so write Mr. C. A. Oldsen, 
Wall Lake, Iowa, at once, for yours. Kind- 

mention Wallaces’ Farmer.—Guy L. 

ush, Adv. 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN DISPERSION 

SALE 


Rensink & Rensink, of Boyden, Iowa, 
are dispersing their herds of _Hofstein- 
Friesian cattle on March 21. Here is an 
opportunity that should not be overlooked. 
These are a wonderfully well bred lot of 
cattle. All state and federal inspected. 
You who are interested in good dairy cat- 
tle should look up their ad in this issue 
and write for catalog, then attend the 
sale. When you write, mention this paper. 
—Advertising Notice. 

SHORTHORN BULLS 

If you need a good red or roan beef type 
Shorthorn bull, look up the card ad of 
W. C. Anderson, of West Liberty, Iowa, 
and write him today, or go to the farm 
and see the bulls. They will suit you if 
oe want good Shorthorns.—Advertising 
Notice, 


EDSON POLAND SALE GOES WELL 
On February 23, Mr. J. T. Edson, of 
Storm Lake, Iowa, sold his annual bred 
sow sale for the conservative average of 
$45.50, the first ten head averaging $71.50, 
the first twenty $58.50. Mr. Edson raises 
ov hogs and sells them on their merits. 

is herd carries as good bloodlines as 
the breed affords, and no herd is better 
ered to furnish good seed stock.’ Col. 
. J. Murphy did a high class job of sell- 
ing from the block. 





We list the repre- 
sentative sales: No. 1, John Both, Alta, 
Towa, $87.50; 2, F. A. Weeks, Nemaha, 
fowa; 3, Geo. Sigwalt, Lytton, Iowa, $72; 
4, Frank Berg, Kiron, Iowa, $48; 5, A. O. 
Johnson, Sac City, Iowa, $74; 6, A. R. 
Gardner & Son, Graettinger, Iowa, $81: 





Hickey, Aurelia, Iowa, $61; 9, Hermit 
Johnson, Boyer, Iowa, $60; 12, F. A. 
Weeks, $48; 13, Aug. Hanson, Aurelia, 


Iowa, $40; 14, A. Johnson, $55; .15, 
Russell, Hicks, Early, Iowa, $61; 16, John 
Shevel, Storm Lake, Iowa, $48; 17, Milton 
Hicks, Early, Iowa, $61; 18, 20, Ern ‘Toom- 
er, $50, $40; 19, Wendell Edson, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $80. 





Holstein- Friesian 
Dispersion Sale 


Two Herds——Seventy Head 


BOYDEN, IOWA, MARCH 21, 1928 


21 head are direct from the famous 
sires, S. P. O. M. 14th, S. P. O. M. 37th 
and Triune Ormsby Piebe. 40 head 
trace back to S. P. O. M. 14th on either 
sire or dam side. 

The owners have used two sons of 
the great foundation sire, Sir Pietertje 
Ormsby Mercedes, the best son of 
Pietertje Maud Ormsby. At present 
they are using a grandson of King 
Segis Pontiac Count and Corwin Farms 
Susie Pontiac Ormsy, who is sired by 
S. P. O. M. 37th. All have produced 


daughters that have broken state 
milk production records. 
All federal and state accredited 


herds with 60-day retest guarantee. 
Write for catalog to Leonard Rensink, 
Boyden, Iowa. 


H.J. RENSINK and L. RENSINK, Owners 











HORSES 











Horse Power— Percheron 


If you want a stallion or a pair of mares 

write us. We will help you find them. Send for 

the 1928 Percheron Review. Free. Address 
PERCHERON SOCIETY OF AMERICA 

Ellis McFarland, Secy. Union Stock Yards, Chicago 














BIG STALLIONS PRICED RIGHT 
Registered Percherons. Several 4 and 5 
Year olds, ton and heavier; also 3 year 
olds, and yearlings. Large selection 
strictly choice stallions, $100 to $750. 


Fred Chandler, R. 7, Chariton, la. |. 














in Grand Island, March 22. : 


in South Omaha, Nebr., March 28. 


in South Omaha, Nebr., March 29. 


cut out and mail the coupon. 
Address— 


H. C. McKelvie, Lincoln, Nebr. 


215 Shorthorns and Polle 
Shorthorns at Auction 


In Annual Spring Shows and Sales 
in Nebraska 


THE ORDER OF THESE SALES IS— 


Annual Nebraska Breeders Show and Sale—Shorthorns and Polled 
Shorthorns, Grand Island, Nebr., March 21 and 22, 1928. 


68 Scotch and Scotch Topped Shorthorns—53 bulls and 15 females 
will be shown and sold in Grand Island, March 21. 


30 Polled Shorthorns—25 bulls and 5 females will be shown and soid 
Annual Spring Combination Show and Sale—Shorthorns and Polled 

Shorthorns, South Omaha, Nebr., March 28 and 29, 1928. 
60 Scotch Shorthorns—41 bulls and 19 females will be shown and sold 


56 Polled Shorthorns—35 bulls and 21 females will be shown and sold 


These are important Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn events of long 
standing. The details about them are covered in catalogs which may be 
had upon receipt of letter or postal card, or we would prefer to have you 
Catalogs will be sent upon request only. 


H. C. McKELVIE, Sale Manager, Lincoln, Nebr. 


Please mail me the catalog which is checked below: 

O Grand Island Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn Sale, March 21 and 22. 
(] South Omaha Shorthorn Sale, March 28. 

(1 South Omaha Polled Shorthorn Sale, March 29. 


























FOR SALE 


Two Percheron stallions two years old, by Jalap. 
One Belgium stallion three years old, by Oakdale 


Faceur. One Belgium stallion two years old by 
Marvel. 
Animal Husbandry Dept., lowa State College 
es, lowa 





Fegistered Percherons 


Stallions and Mares — Reasonably Priced 
E. P. HAMILTON, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., Iowa 


SHORTHORNS : 
SHORTHORN BULLS 


Reds and Roans—15 months old. The blocky, beefy 
kind. Good heads and backs. Well quartered. Sired 
by Anoka Christopher and Supreme Raglan, bred by 
Bellows. Dams are closely bred Craickshanks. 
Write or call W. C. Anderson, West Liberty, Iowa. 


HOLSTEINS 
MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEIN FRIESIANS 


A herd whose reputation has been established on 
performance. Leading bloodlines. Federal accred- 
ited. Young stock for sale guaranteed in every par- 
ticular. Get-full information bg writing, or calling on 
Ed. Rensink, (Sioux Slospers, lowa 

















TAMWORTHS 


TAMWORTH 


Fall Boars ready for service. They must move. 
Open summer and fall gilts. Now is the time to 
buy hogs for future profit 
J.3.Newlin, (On Ia.Primary No.7) Grimes, Ia. 














$200 More Profit A Year 





Through Combining Your Farm 
Implements and Using Larger Teams 
No Extra Equipment Needed 
Drive With One Pair of Lines 
Methods Completely Described in 
New Hitch Booklet 


10c A COPY (Send Stamps) 
Published by 
HORSE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


Wayne Dinsmore, Secretary 


Union Stock Yards, Chicago 





DUROC JERSEYS 


HAMPSHIRES 





UWROCSB. Duroc Bred gilts by Cherry Stilts by 
Fancy Stilts and DeLuxe Col. by Great Col. Bred 
to sons of Fancy Stilts, Lucky Strike and Super Col. 
for March, Apriland May Farrow. Immune. They 
weigh from 225 to 350 lbs. Pedigrees furnished. 
Will ship C.0. D. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
G. A. Swenson, Dayton, Iowa. 





SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 
Spotted Armistice Fx! -74 Som 


A few from other well known boars. We are holding 
no fall sale, everything selling privately. Write 
or visit our herd. 

T. M, HAYDEN, 





Creston, Iowa 





Hampshire Bred Sows 


We are offering a few bred sows that will prove 
Profitable investments. Write us your needs. 


Big Four Farms, Brooklyn, lowa 


HAMPSHIRES 


40 head of good bred Hampshire sows and gilts. Boars 
of all sizes and ages. C. A. PRENTICE, Sac City,lIa. 


Hsreazas GILTS bred for spring litters. 
Well marked and-well bred. Also some good 
growthy boars. Priced to sell. E. R. Hem, Seima. la. 


Please refer to this paper when writing. 























ROY COGLON, Exira. 
O. L. DICKEY, Redfield. 






HUSTED BROS., Truro. 







Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Col. N. G. Kraschel, Auct. 


lowa Royal 
| palit 


, GAINFORD STOCK FARM, Maquoketa. 
W. E. GRAHAM & SONS, Prairie City. 


JOHN JENKINS, Columbus Junction. 
Cc. L. McCLELLAND, Maquoketa. 


Guy L. Bush, Wallaces’ Farmer Rep. 


Tuesday, March 20, 1928 


M. J. BELTON, Redfield. 





Shorthorn Show 


44 BULLS—10 FEMALES 


CONSIGNORS 
J..A. MASON, Carlisle. 
LENO H. ROLLINS, Central City. 
EVERETT SCHLITZ, Centerville. 
H. E. SHIPLEY, Carlisle. 
C. E. TILTON, Maquoketa. 
CHAS WALLER & SON, Altoona. 
WILLIAMS BROS., Redfield. 

e JOHN WILLIAMS, Earlham. 
EVERGREEN FARM, Columbus Junction. 


Show at 10:00 A. M., Sale at 1:00 P. M., State Fair Grounds 


: As high class individuals and breeding as has ever been sold in any Iowa Royal Sale. The offering includes many herd bull prospects and farmers 
_~ Can find bulls that will materially improve their herds. 
1 _ Females are an attractive lot and the entire offering is sold subject to a 60-day retest for tuberculosis. Write at once for catalog and mention 


Cc. A. OLDSEN 


Secretary and Manager, Wall Lake, lowa. 


After March 15 use following address: 
Care Hotel Savery, Des Moines, Iowa. 


and Sale 


























































































Off came the cloth ~ 
and the dough was chilled 








HE‘ small son decides to investigate, and quietly pulls the cloth 
off the bowl. And a cool breeze comes across the room 
from an open window, strikes the exposed dough and checks 
its rising. 


If her flour had been of that sensitive variety which must be handled 
as carefully as old lace, this youthful prank might have meant a 
baking failure—rolls lacking in flavor, heavy, and coarse in texture. 


iE But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour of generous 
: | quality—such trifling accidents, as might upset a flour less perfectly 
milled, have no effect on the things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 





hi Pillsbury’s Best Flour is judged not merely by the way it works 
: under the ideal conditions of a laboratory test kitchen. It is milled 


a Have you ever tried to a still higher standard—it must meet the demands of the every- 





the Pillsbury Besic Recise Method? Ikehows day home kitchen, where accidents will happen to the best of cooks. 
ou how to bake a hundred delicious foods : 
1 ot igepdimchara aera oad Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It is 
B —housewives continually tell us it is the most made from wheat bought by men who ransack the country for just 
¥ core. pany gE Ry vase react the proper grade. It will bake anything you want—delicious pastry, 
Hi you the whole metho@ free—write for our biscuits, or good bread— with absolute certainty. And it will 
i aR anes, trent emestmenigal rise to an emergency because it has more strength and a higher 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY . 5 y S 6 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA quality than you usually need. 











When ordinary flour fails, change to 


Be an | DD» 7 : 







Generous quality -for 





